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The Frenoh throne was preserved 
from ruin by the premature death of 
Henry Y. The task of maintainmg 
the ascendancy which he had gained 
devolved on an infant successor and 
a divided ministry; while the dauphin 
in the vigour of youth, and seconded 
by the wishes of the people, called the 
different factions under his banner, 
.and directed their combined efforts 
against the invaders of their country. 
We shall see that prince recover in 
the course of a few years the crown of 
his ancestors, expel the English from 
their conquests, and seal a long series 
•of success with the subjugation of 

Ckttoony, the last fragment of the 

4 



ancient patrimony belonging to the 
English monarchs in France. 

The new king, the son of Henry 
and Catherine, was hardly nine 
months old. On the first advice of 
his father's decease, several spiritual 
and temporal peers, cniefly members 
of the old council, assembled at West- 
minster, issued commissions in the 
name of Henry VI. to the judges, 
sheriffs, and other officers, to continue 
in the exercise of their respective 
duties, and summoned a parliament 
to meet in the beginning of Novem- 
ber. On the previous day a com- 
mission to open, conduct, and dissolve 
the parliament in the king's name, 

B 
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with the consent of the eouncily was 
offered by a meeting of peers to the 
duke of Gloucester. He objected to 
the words, toith the consent of the 
council^ that they were prejudicial to 
his right, that they made him the 
servant of the council ; and that they 
had never been introduced into simi- 
lar commissions under his late bro- 
ther. It was replied, that the present 
king was an infant, and therefore 
without these words, or others equi- 
valent, no man could act legally and 
safely. Each lord in his turn gave 
this opinion, and the duke was fain 
to submit.* The parliament was 
opened by him in the usual form. 
The first care of that assembly was to 
ratify all the acts of the authority by 
which it had been convened, as suf- 
ficiently justified by the necessity of 
the case f its second, to supply the 
defect in the exercise of the royal 
authority arisiug from the infancy of 
the king. The two last centuries 
furnished three instances of minori- 
ties ; at the accession of Henry III., 
Edward III., and Eichard II. But 
on none of these occasions had the 
powers of the executive government 
been intrusted to a guardian or regent, 
if we except the two first years of 
Henry III., when the appointment 
of such an officer was deemed requi- 
site to oppose the pretensions of a 
foreign competitor at the head of a 
powerful army, and in possession of 
the capital The duke of Gloucester, 
however, notwithstanding the deci- 
sion of the preceding day, preferred a 
claim to the regency on two grounds ; 

1 Acts of Conn. iii. 6. Bym. x. 257. De 
auensa concilii nostri. These words vte 
so placed that they may refer to the ap- 
pointmeni of the auke by the king, or to 
the exercise of office bj the duke. The 
first is the more natural construction ; but 
in this debate both parties seem to have 
adopted the second. 

. » Hot. Pari. iT. 170. 3 DWd. iy. 328. 

♦ Ibid. iy. 174, 176, 326. Their salaries 
were as follows :— 



because in the absence of the duke of 
Bedford he was the nearest of kin to 
his nephew, and because the late king» 
when he lay on his death-bed, had 
appointed him to that charge. The 
lords (for such matters did not apper- 
tain to the cognisance of the com- 
mons) having searched the Bolls, and 
consulted the judges, replied; that 
his demand was not founded either 
on law or precedent, but was contrary 
to the constitution of the realm and 
the rights of the three estates : and 
that the appointment of the late king 
was of no force, because he could not 
alter the law of the land without the 
three estates, nor delegate the autho- 
rity, which expired with his life, to be 
exercised by another after his death* 
To satisfy him, however, as far as was 
in their power, they would appoiat 
him president of the council, in the 
absence of his brother the duke of 
Bedford, not with the title of regent, 
lieutenant, governor, or tutor, words 
which might be construed to import 
a delegation of the sovereign autho- 
rity, but with that of "protector of 
the realm and church of England ;" 
an appellation which could serve only 
to remind him of his duty.' Acting 
on these principles, they named the 
chancellor, treasurer, and keeper of 
the privy seal, and sixteen members 
of the council with the duke of Bed- 
ford, and in his absence, the duke 
of Gloucester, for president ; and by a 
deputation notified these nominations 
to the commons, who gave their as- 
sent.^ Begulations were then enacted 
for the direction of the council, the 

To the protector, Iter annum... £6,333 6 8 

dukes and archoishops 200 

bishops and earls 133 6 8 

barons and bannerets 100 

esquires 90 

The bishop of Winchester, when he was 
chancellor, received the same as an arch- 
bishop, and the lord Stafford, as treasurer, 
the same as an earl. — Rot. Pari. y. 404. 
Bym. X. 268, 359, 360. This difference in 
the amount seems to haye been regulated 
by the establishment which each was obliged 
to maintain in proportion to his rank. 
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duties on wool with Uie tonpags and 
pouudige were oontiiiued for two 
years, ind the paiUsjnent was dis- 
solved.' England presented no cause 
of uneasiness, but evei7 e;e was most 
aniiousif turned towards Fnuice. 

The Tegency of that kingdom had, 
according to Henry's last injunotions, 
been offered to tha duLe of Bur- 
gun<^, and on his refusal was given 
to the duke of Bedford by Charles, 
viUi the adfioe of his oounciL But 
Charles survived this transaction only 
a few days ; and his death gave to the 
Znglish interest a shook from wbiab 
it never recovered. Many of the 
Frenoh nobility had adhered to Eei 
out of deference to the will of their 
Bovereiga ; bat when tJiis check was 
removed, Oatar aStetioo, and with it 
their obedience, reverted to Oie dau- 
phin, the real representative of their 
native montu-cbs. That prince was 
not slow to proQt by the event On 
the first day after he had received the 
news of his hth'er's death he wore 
monming ; on (he seoond he itssumed 
the insignia of royalty with the title 
of Chwlee Til., king of France. As 
Bheims was ia the possession of his 
uiemiee, he was anointed and drowned 
at Chartres. The ceremony operated 
as a charm, and drew multitudes to 
his standard.^ 

On the otiier side, the regent, a 
prinoe not inferior to his late brother 
in abilities, superior in the more ami- 
able qualities of the heart, did not 
a^teot the interests of his nephew. 
He obtained tntm the duke of Bur- 



gundy the warmest aanraaoes of sup- 
port, tmd prevailed on the duke of 
Bret^ne to signify his approbation 
of the treaty of Troyes. The three 
princes met at Arras. They swore to 
love each other as brothers, to aid 
each other agunst the attacks of his 
enemies, to protect the poor and de- 
fenceless gainst all <q)pression, and 
to unite their efforts to remove the 
scourge of war (him the soil of France. 
To cement this friendship, the dukea 
of Bedford and Breti^ne married 
each a sisterof the duke of Burgundy, 
and then separated to raise forces in 
support of the oommon cause.' 

The Loire formed the line of de- 
marcation between the opposite par- 
ties. To the south of that river 
every provinoe, with the exception of 
Ouoony, had espoused the cause of 
Chulee; to Uie north Anjon and 
Uaine professed to be neutral ; and 
the garrisons of a few insulated for- 
tresses adhered toth^ native prinoe: 
but t^e rest of the population, with 
the inhabitants of the capital, aeknow- 
le^ed the authority of the r^ent. 
It was not long before the Barnes of 
war were rekindled, the country was 
pillaged by both parties ; towns were 
taken and retaken; and the fortune 
of the belligerents was nearly balanced 
by alternations of defeat and suooese. 
The most brilliant event in the cam- 
paign vFBs the battle of Grecant on 
theYonne. An B,rmy of Prenchwith 
the Scottish auxiliaries had formed 
the siege of that town, and to relieve^ 

four thousand men-at-anns, auder 



1 Ibid IT. 175. After Iba diHalntian 
th* puilBment Ihejudgoi, bj order of tl 



rs'liichliHl^r their 



wetotdktg to ouBtom ; Lut of the flnt eoplei 

«f tiie aoviioil only i the eecoiid wen to l» 
pot In proper farin fi>r {mcliunMiia, that I 



they TDi|ht be pnbliihed like c 

coosidered the first m 
the public hiLd no oo 

did ibeytbmkitprapsr to publisli them for 
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the earl of Salisbury, were ordered to 
join the Burgundians at Auxerre. 
The regulations for the combined 
army, before it left that city, are an 
interesting monument of the mili- 
tary discipline of the age. It was 
ordered that the soldiers should love 
and treat each other as brothers; 
that the! vanguard should consist of 
one hundred and twenty men-at- 
arms, with the same number of 
archers taken in equal portions from 
each nation ; that when orders were 
given to dismount in the presence of 
the enemy, disobedience should be 
punished with instant death ; that all 
the horses should be conducted half a 
league into the rear, and such as were 
found within that space should be 
forfeited ; that if any man should leave 
his station in the line, he should suffer 
death; that no prisoners should be 
made till the victory was certain, 
under the penalty of the death of the 
prisoner, and also of the captor, if he 
offered resistance ; that every archer 
should be furnished with a long pole 
sharpened at both extremities; and 
that each man should carry with him 
provisions for two days.* The enemy 
occupied an eminence; but were 
drawn from their advantageous posi- 
tion by the manoeuvres of the allies, 
who dismounting from their horses, 
and marching on foot in their armour, 
attempted to make themselves mas- 
ters of the bridge. For three hours 
the two armies stood facing each other 
divided only by the river ; at length 
the English forced their way to the 
opposite bank, and were followed by 
the Burgundians. The Scots, who 
bore the brunt of the battle, were 
almost annihilated ; and the Prench 
suffered severely from the garrison, 

* MonBtrel. ii. 7. 

* The French commander was the oonnt 
of Yentadoor, the Scottish the earl of Ba- 
chan, or Stuart of Darnley. Both were 
afterwards ransomed. — l&onstrel. ii. 8. 
Ford. xri. 26. HaU«f.86. 



which i^ssaulted them in the rear. 
The victors entered the place in 
triumph, carrying with them Hie 
French and Scottish commanders, 
each of whom, after losing an eye 
in the contest, had been made pri- 
soner.* 

This defeat threw a gloom over the 
prospects of Charles; but it was 
quickly removed by the arrival of 
powerful reinforcements from Italy 
and Scotland. The duke of Milan 
sent to his assistance a numerous 
body of Lombards; and the earl of 
Douglas landed in the port of Bochelle 
with five thousand men. The king; 
in testimony of his confidence and 
gratitude, selected his body-guard 
from the Scottish auxiliaries ; and, as 
he had already granted to Stuart of 
Darnley the French lordships of Au- 
bigny and Concressault, he gave to 
Douglas the still more valuable duke- 
dom of Touraine, which had belonged 
to himself before his accession. The 
duke of Albany, the regent of Soot- 
land, and the Scottish nobility, swore 
in the presence of the French ambas- 
sador to maintain the ancient ailianoe 
between the two countries, and pro- 
mised, what it was not in their power 
to enforce, that their king, in the 
event of his liberation, should ratify 
their engagements.^ 

The necessity of interrupting the 
harmony between France and Soot- 
land had now become evident; and 
with this view the English council 
proposed to King James to treat with 
him respecting his release from cap- 
tivity. The offer was joyfully ac- 
cepted; the Scottish envoys were 
permitted to join their sovereign; 
and after much negotiation it was 
mutually agreed, that the king should 

* Da Tillet, 136, 136. Douglas was made 
the king's lieutenant and commander of the 
French armies, Apr. 19, 14&4i. In the Ar- 
chives de France, Cartons k. 90—996, are 
numbers of letters of naturalisation granted 
to Scottish archers of the royal guard from 
this time down to 1474, .. 
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he set at liberty, and that in return 
he should forbid his subjects to enter 
into the service of France;* should 
pay by instalments, in six years, the 
sum of forty thousand pounds, as a 
compensation for his expenses during 
the time of his detention ; ^ and should 
give hostages as a security till the 
whole of the money were paid. To 
attach the Scottish prince more firmly 
to the interests of England, it was 
wished to marry him to an English 
princess ; and the ambassadors were 
instructed to entertain the subject, if 
it were opened by the Scots, but not 
to be the first to suggest it, " because, 
by the custom of England, it did not 
become the lady to be the suitor/' 
It was not, however, necessary to 
urge the ii^ling mind of James by 
political motives. His affections were 
already engaged by a beautiful and 
accomplished woman, Jane, descended 
by her father, the earl of Somerset, 
firom Edward III., and by her mother, 
Margaret Holand, from Edward I. 
He married her before his departure ; 
and the protector, to express his 
satisfaction, remitted, with the consent 
of the council, a sixth part of the sum 
stipulated to be paid by the treaty.^ 
The event showed that an English 
education of nineteen years had not 
rendered James less fit to wear the 
crown of Scotland. He proved, as a 
monarch, a blessing to his country ; 
but though he laboured to fulfil the 

^ As James could not enforce the return 
of tbe Soots already in France, thej were 
excepted from the benefit of the treaty. — 
Bym. X. 331. 

* The maintenance of James had been 
flxed by Henry V. at 7001. per annum; 
nrhich in nineteen years woold amount to 
13,000f. There can be no doubt that of late 
his expenses had considerably increased. — 
See Bym. x. 293, 296. But it is probable 
that so large a smn was demanded under 
that pretence, because it could not decently 
be claimed as a ransom. The English com« 
missioners had ])riTate instructions to ac- 
cept of 36,000, if the Scots objected to 
40,000.— Id. x. 295. » Eym. x. 323. 

* If we may believe Holinshed (p. 687), 
and Hall (f . 86) , James, before his departure. 



conditions on which he had been 
Uberated, his revenue had been so 
impaired by the regents, and his 
people appeared so unwilling to 
submit to taxation, that he was never 
able to discharge one-third part of 
the debt.* 

In France the campaign of the 
present year was chequered with the 
same variety of events which marked 
that of the last. Arthur, brother to 
the duke of Bretagne, and several 
Burgundian lords, passed over to the 
service of Charles ; his partisans sur- 
prised Compeigne and Crotoi; and 
the garrison of Ivri, consisting of 
Bretons, received and unfurled his 
standard. On the other hand, the 
duke of Bedford procured a reinforce- 
ment from England, recovered Com- 
peigne and Crotoi, and with two 
thousand men-at-arms, and seven 
thousand archers, laid siege to Ivri. 
A French army of eighteen thousand 
men, under the duke of Alen^n, 
approached to relieve that fortress; 
but despairing of success, abandoned 
it to its fate, and surprised Yemeuil. 
The duke, leaving a garrison to secure 
his conquest, marched to seek the 
enemy, who boldly came forward to 
meet him. The men-at-arms were 
arrayed in one compact mass; in 
front and on each flank was stationed 
a body of archers protected as usual 
by long stakes fixed in the ground ; 
and in the rear were collected the 

did homage to the young Henry at Windsor* 
and swore fealty in these words : ** I, James 
Stuart, king of Scotland, shall be true and 
faithful unto yon, lord Henry, ^ the grace 
of God king ot England and France, the 
noble and superior lord of the kingdom 
of Scotland, which I hold and claim of 
you. And I shall bear you faith and fide- 
lity," &c. This we are told was done before 
three dukes, two archbishops, twelve earls, 
ten bishops, twebty barons, and 200 knights, 
and yet tnere can be little doubt that it is a 
mistake. For in all the public records James 
is treated, not as a vassal, but an inde- 
pendent sovereign ; and Henry in a private 
letter styles him : — Bizt heigh and myghty 

Srince by the grace of God Igrng of Scotes.— 
tym. z. 635. 
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haggfjfifi, servants, and horses of the 
army, under the protection of two 
thousand archers, who, to oppose the 
irruption of the enemy, had tied the 
horses to each other, both by their 
bridles and tails, and intermixed them 
with the carriages in such a manner 
as to form an ahnost impenetrable 
rampart. The shock of the two armies 
is described as dreadful. They fought 
hand to hand, and with such resolu- 
tion, that for near an hour neither 
party seemed to gain any advantage. 
In the hottest of the battle a body of 
French and Italian cavalry, instructed 
to annoy the rear of the English, 
endeavoured to charge through the 
horses and baggage; but, unable to 
force their way, or to disentangle 
themselves, they stood exposed to the 
arrows of t^e archers, who, after they 
had slain or repelled the assailants, 
turned towards the front, and with a 
loud shout rushed on the enemy. 
This manoeuvre decided the action, 
^e courage of the French sank; 
their firont was pierced in different 
points ; and the plain was soon covered 
with fugitives and pursuers. Accord- 
ing to the account of the enemy, they 
lost above three thousand men, the 
English sixteen hundred. The Scots 
were so reduced that they never 
afterwards formed a distinct corps in 
the French army. The new duke of 
Touraine, and the earl of Buchan, 
were lefb on the field; the duke of 
Alent^n, and two hundred gentlemen, 
were made prisoners. The regent 
immediately called his officers around 
him, and returned thanks to God on 
the field of battle.* 

Hitherto the duke of Bedford had 
supported the honour of the English 
urmy, and displayed talents equal to 
the difficult situation in which he was 
placed. But in every measure he had 
the misfortune to be thwarted by the 

1 Monstrel. ii. 16. 



private ambition of his brother the 
duke of Gloucester. Jacqueline of 
Bavaria, heiress of Hainault^ Holland, 
Zeeland, and Friesland, had for her 
first husband John, dauphin of France, 
After his death, Henry Y. offered his 
mediation to compose the difference 
between the widow and her uncle, 
and improved the opportunity to 
soUcit her hand for his brother of 
Bedford. But Jacqueline, by per- 
suasion of her mother,preferred John, 
duke of Brabant, a boy in his sixteenth 
year. Their union was unhappy. 
He was passionate and capricious; 
she proud and revengeful. The duke 
dismissed the ladies and servants 
whom his wife had brought with her 
from Holland ; his favourites in re- 
turn were soon afterwards massacred 
in an insurrection of the people. At 
length she separated from him, re- 
paired to her mother at Yalendennes, 
eloped firom Valenciennes and sought 
an asylum in England, where she was 
received with welcome, and obtained 
from the king a pension of one hun- 
dred pounds a month.^ The duke of 
Gloucester became enamoured with 
her charms, perhaps still more with 
her inheritance. But Henry, who 
saw that a marriage between them 
would be followed by a rupture with 
the duke of Burgundy, cousin-german 
and apparent heir to Jacqueline's 
husband, restrained the imprudenoe 
of his brother, and on his death-bed 
inculcated with extraordinary earnest- 
ness the necessity of making every 
sacrifice tb preserve the friendship of 
his ally. Gloucester was too head- 
strong to regard the advice of the 
king, or to yield to the remonstrances 
of the council. Maintaining that the 
marriage of Jacqueline with the duke 
of Brabant was void; on account of 
consanguinity, though a dispensation 
had been obtained from the council of 



* Monstrel. i. 267, 299, SOS. PeU Se- 
cords, 368. 
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'Oonstanoe, he married her himself, 
and immediately laid claim to her 
dominions. Had her hushand heen 
left to his own decision, he might pro- 
hably have yielded ; but the doke of 
Burgundy espoused his cause, «id 
declared that he would oppose force 
to force in his behalt It was in vain 
^at the regent employed all his 
influence to prevail on his brother to 
withdraw a demand, which would 
^alienate the Burgundian from the 
interests of England, and might ulti- 
mately throw him into the arms of 
Oharles. As a last resource, in a great 
<x>uncil at Paris, it was determined 
that the legitimacy of the twe mar- 
riages should be referred to the pope, 
and that all parties should await his 
dedsion. The duke of Brabant 
acquiesced ; the duke of Gloucester 
refused. He was already at Calais 
with Jacqueline and an army of five 
thousand men, and, proceeding into 
Hainault, immediately obtained pos- 
session of the county in right of his 
pretended ivife. The duke of Bur- 
gundy on this intelligence sent forces 
to the aid of his cousin; insulting 
messages passed between him and 
Gloucester; a challenge was given 
and accepted;* and the two comba- 
tants agreed to decide their quarrel on 
the feast of St George in the presence 
of the duke of Bedford, the regent 
In the interval the Burgundian re- 
called his forces, and Gloucester pre- 
pared to return to England. Not- 
withstanding the objections of Jac- 
queline, it was resolved, at the request 
of the inhabitants, that she should 
remain at Mons. She parted from 
the duke with tears, predicting the 
-evils which would result from their 
separation. The Brabanters renewed 



1 On thu occasion the duke of Barffondy 
paid a high compliment to the duke of Bed- 
rord. Bi mieox vooa plait, he says to his 
Antagonist, je sois content, que nous pre- 
HODB a juge moh tres cher et aim^ oonsin, 
>eft anasiTotre beau frere le Begent due de 



the war; the towns of Hainanlt re- 
turned to the obedience of the duke ; 
and Jacqueline was delivered to the 
Burgundians to be detained a captive 
till the see of Home should pronounce 
on the validity ot her marriage. The 
intended duel between the two 
princes was never fought. In a 
letter to the duke of Gloucester, the 
pontiff declared him excommunicated, 
if he persisted in putting his design 
in execution ; and by a circular brief 
directed to aU the Christian princes 
in Europe, exhorted them not to 
permit the combat within their re- 
spective dominions. The English 
parliament, seconding his views, 
recommended that the dowager 
queens of France and England, with 
the regent, should take the quarrel 
into their hands; and in a council 
held at Paris, it was decided that the 
challenge had been given without 
sufficient cause.' In the meantime 
Jacqueline was conducted by the 
prince of Orange to Ghent, where 
she bore her confinement witii impa- 
tience^ and exerted all her ingenuity to 
contrive her escape. At length she 
dressed herself and her female attend- 
ant in male attire, mounted a horse, 
rode unobserved in the dusk of the 
evening out of one of the gates, and 
continued her flight till she reached 
in safety the borders of Holland, 
where she was joyfully received by her 
subjects. The Bui^undians pursued 
her thither ; and Holland became for 
two years the theatre of war. The 
duke of Gloucester sent her five hun- 
dred men-at-arms, and was severely 
reprimanded by the council; he 
renewed the attempt; but was pre- 
vented by his brother, the regent.^ 
In 1426 the pope is said to have pro- 

Bethfort— car il est tel prince qne je scay, 
qn'a Tons et a moy, et a tous autres il von- 
droit estre droiturier juge. — Monst. ii. 20. 

a Ep. Mart. V. apud Baynald. vi 76. 
Eot. Pari. iv. 277. 

s Monstrel. ii. 18—29. 
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BMtDMd hi hwcnr ijf the lint mar- 
rmut;* but the duke of Bnbant died 
toon a/tenrards, and Jacqueline 
amumtsd the title of duchew of Gloa- 
cafter, Tb« fiender aid which she 
received from Englaod served to 
defi(;r her submission till 1428, when 
she was compelled to appoint the 
duke of Burgundj her heir, to allow 
bim to garrison her fortresses, and to 
f(iv« her word that she would never 
marrf without his consent.' In the 
t^rms of this treaty she virtually 
acknowledged that she was not the 
wifo of the duke of Gbucester ; and 
yet, only a few weeks before it was 
ooDoluded, her interests had been 
•spoused in England by a party of 
females against the neglect of her 
supposed husband. A lady of the 
name of Stokes, attended by the wives 
of the principal citizens of London, 
went to the house of lords, and pre- 
sented a petition against the duke, 
ooousing him of having neglected his 
lawful wife, the duchess Jacqueline, 
and of living in open adultery with 
Eloauor Cobham,^ daughter of Regi- 
nald Lord Cobiiam of Sterborough. 
The beauty of Eleanor was as distin- 
guished as her morals were dissolute. 
After contributing to the pleasures 
of dilTeront noblemen, she became 
acquainted with the duke, whose 
attadiment to her was so great, that 
even after his union with Jacqueline, 
he kept her always near his person, 
and took her with him in his expe- 
dition to Hainault^ What answer 
was returned to the petition of these 
female champions in the cause of 
ooi^ugal lideUty.is not known; but 
the duke soon afterwards;, to the 

^ Tlio » Mid by aifll^T«iit vriters. If it 
w#f« (r««, I kndw aol Ik>w the Saglkh 
ieoveriun«>ikt cottldk coasbleatlT witk the 
ik»iK^MMmt ttt INMris, eoatmae *to ackxiow. 
Waii;!^ Wr ivvr <lach«M of Gkme^ttlar. Yet ■ 
«W w 9»> vAlWd m two differeat instnuMats 
ia f^OMT, Oal^d ia 1437 and l-k» iltja. x. ! 
;);7^ )BMt)« aad U tW aildr««s of tW co«amoa5 
tf«fl4Ei7. (Kot. Var). u. $!».> < 



surprise of Europe, pfublidy aiteow- 
ledged Cobham tor has wife; and 
Jacqueline, in breach of her promise 
to her adversary, married a getitlemaiii 
called Frank of BurseUen. He waa^ 
immediately seized by the Burgon- 
dians, and his wife, to purchase his 
liberty, ceded the greats part of her 
dominions, retaining only an annual 
rent for her own support She died* 
without issue in 1436.^ 

Had it not been for this unfor*- 
tunate attempt of Gloucester to ob- 
tain the inheritance of Jacqueline^ 
it was pretended that the party of 
Charles might have been effectually 
crushed aftier the battle of Yer- 
neuil. But to protect the interests 
of the duke of Brabant, the duke 
of Burgundy withdrew his forces 
from the scene of action, and em- 
ployed thorn in Hainault and Hol- 
land ; and the duke of Bedford, re- 
duced to depend on his own resources, 
became unable to improve the ad- 
vantages which he had gained. Eor 
three years the war in France was 
suffered to languish ; and the operas 
tions on both sides were confined to 
skirmishes and sieges, unimportant 
in their consequences to the two 
parties, but most disastrous to the 
unfortunate inhabitants. If the re- 
gent was inactive through weakness, 
Charles was equally so through po- 
verty ; and if the court of the latter 
becune a scene of intrigue, dissen- 
sion, and bloodshed, the council of 
the king of England was not less 
divided by the jealousy of its mem- 
bers, their quarrels, and their (q>po6ite 
interests.^ 

Among these the minister who Ixsre 



» stow 

* Laqndfe le dit daepararant aroitteinie 
ea sa compafnie c«ftam temps, conuBe la 
dame par amoon; et aree ce aToit csie 
difbunee de aactnts aatrcs Iwaunea qae de 
ic«htt dae.— MoostieL iL 33. Abo ii. 29. 

3 Merer. 3:29. 

* Tke poBttfF. as if ke kad fa 
erils whk^L ibOowed, bad oa tke 
of t^ TOW HauT wziftteK to tbe 
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the chief sway, both from his situa- 
tion and relationship to the king, was 
the duke of Gloucester; but he was 
often, and sometimes successfully, op- 
posed in his views by Henry Beau- 
fort^ the great bishop of Winchester. 
That prelate was second son to John 
of Ghent by Catherine Swynford, and 
was consequently uncle to the regent 
and his brother, and great-unde to 
the king. From the bishopric of 
Lincoln he had been translated to 
the more valuable see of Winchester, 
had thrice borne the high office of 
chancellor, had assisted at the council 
of Constance, and had made a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem. His frugality 
multiplied his riches ; but they were 
rendered subservient to the interests 
of his country ; and his loans to the 
late monarch amounted to twenty- 
eight, to the present king to more 
than eleven, thousand pounds.* He 
had again accepted the office of chan- 
cellor, and in that situation had 
strenuously opposed Gloucester's fa- 
vourite plan of claiming the inhe- 
ritance of Jacqueline. During the 
absence of that prince, the council, 
under the influence of the prelate, 
and with the view to repress the 
mutinous disposition of the populace, 
had garrisoned the Tower, and com- 
mitted it to the care of Richard 
Wydevile, with orders "to admit no 
one more powerful than himself." 
When Gloucester returned, he de- 
manded lodgings in that fortress, and 
attributed the refusal of Wydevile to 
the secret instructions of his uncle. 

recommending to them aboTe all thines to 
live in harmonj with each other, as the best 
means of preserving the dominions of their 
infant soTereign. Ad regnnm hoc in remm 
statu salubriter dirigendnm nulla res est 
tantom necessaria, quantum est yestra con* 
cordia, qui reipublicse prsssidetis: yobis 
enim habentibus nnam mentem, una yolun- 
tate regentibus, nulla aocidere calamitas 
potest. — ^Apnd Baynald. yi. 51. 

1 Bot. Pari. ir. Ill, 132, 276, 277. 

> Bee the charges of Gloucester, and the 



In his resentment he ordered the 
mayor to close the gates of the city 
against the bishop, and to fumisb 
him with five hundred horsemen, 
that he might visit in safety the 
young king at Eltham. The next 
morning the retainers of Beaufort 
attempted to burst open the gate on 
the bridge, barricaded the road, placed 
archers in the houses on each side, 
and declared that, as their lord wa» 
excluded from entering the city, sa 
they would prevent the duke from 
leaving it.' It cost the archbishop of 
Canterbury and the duke of Coimbra^ 
second son of the king of Portugal 
by Philippa, the sister of the late 
monarch, eight journeys in the same 
day from party to party, to prevent 
the effusion of blood, and to induce 
them to keep the peace, till the 
return of the duke of Bedford.* 
With reluctance the regent left 
Paris, landed in England, and sum- 
moned a parliament at Leicester. 
It was, however, his hope that a 
reconciliation between his brother 
and uncle might be effected before 
that meeting. With this view the 
archbishop and several lords waited 
on Gloucester, and requested him on 
the part of the king to attend the 
council at Northampton. They were 
instructed to represent to him that 
he could have no reasonable objec- 
tion to meet his uncle on such an 
occasion ; that measures would be- 
taken to prevent any affray between 
their followers ; that the bishop, as the 
accused party, had a right to be con- 
answers of the bishop in Hall, f. 94, 97. 

s The bishop wrote on the SOth of Octo- 
ber to the regent, requestiDg his immediato- 
return : " for," he adds, " by mv troth, and 
ye tarry long, we shall put this land in 
leopardy with a field, such a brother ye- 
nave here; Gk>d make him a good man!"' 
They entered the city of London together. 
Bedford appears to have favoured his uncles 
and to have blamed his brother. When tho 
citizens made him a present of 1,000 marks 
in two basins of silver gilt, he hardly thanked 
them.— Fabyan, 414, 415. 
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fronted with his accoBer, md that the 
king could not be expected to depciTO 
him of ofiice before the charge against 
him had been proved. But the duke's 
obstinacy was not to be subdued by 
argument, and he received a royal 
<Nrder to attend in his pUoe at ihe 
approaching parUsunent.^ There the 
commons, by their epeaker, conjured 
the regent and the lords to reconcile 
the duke of Gloucester with the 
bishop of Winchester. The former 
had preferred a bill of impeachment 
against his unde, in which to his own 
grievances he added two charges, 
which, if we may believe him, he 
had received from his brother, the 
late king; the first, that the prelate 
had hired an assassin to take Henry's 
life while he was yet prince of Wales; 
the second, that he had exhorted him 
to usurp the crown during the life of 
his father. In his answer, Beaufort 
endeavoured to show that^ if he had 
given personal offence to the duke, 
yet his conduct was justified by the 
behaviour of that prince ; and to the 
charges said to have been made by 
Henry Y., he opposed the confidence 
and employments with which that king 
had honoured the man, who was now 
accused on his pretended testimony 
of having attempted his life. The 
duke of Bedford and the other lords 
took an oath to judge with impar- 
tiality ; but in what manner the trial 
proceeded we are not informed. Three 
d^ys later the duke and bishop con- 
sented to leave their quarrel to the 
decision of the primate and eight 
other arbitrators, by whose award 
the following farce was enacted. 
Beaufort be^ by addressing the 
king, to whom he protested his 
innocence of the charges which re- 
flpeoted Henry Y. ; and the duke of 



1 AoU of Coon. iU. 181—7. This p«rUa. 
BMQt WM oAlled the pwrliMoiieiit of b«tB. As 
•mM had b«en forbidden, tb« •errmnta of 
Uie in«mb«n followed tb«ir lords with bats 
or eluhe on their shoeldera ; when these also 
were forbidden, thej conoealed ttonee and 



Bedford replied, in the name of the 
infant sovereign, that the king had no 
doubt of the innocence of his great- 
uncle, and held him to have ever beea 
a true man to the late monarch, both 
before and after his succession to tha 
throne. Then turning to the duke of 
Gloucester, the bishop expressed his 
sorrow that his nephew should have 
conceived any displeasure against 
him: ''but, sir," he continued, ''I 
take God to wilaiess, that what r^ 
ports soever have been made unto 
yovL of me (peradventure by such as 
have not had great affection unto me; 
God forgive them !), I never imagined 
nor purposed thing that might be 
hindering or prejudice to your person, 
honour, or estate ; and for so much I 
pray you that you will be unto me 
good lord from this time forth; for 
by my will I gave you never other 
occasion, nor purpose not to do here- 
after through God's grace." The duke 
replied : " Fair uncle, since you so de- 
clare you such a man as you say, I 
am right glad that it is so, and for 
such I take you." Each then took 
the other by the hand, and the cefe- 
mony was finished. Such a recon- 
ciliation could not be real ; and the 
bishop, whether it were his own 
resolve, or had been previously 
stipulated, resigned the seals the 
next day, and soon aiterwards re- 
quested permission to traveL He 
remained however in England till 
the beginning of the following year, 
when he accompanied his nephew, 
the duke of Bedford, to Calais. 
There he received the welcome in- 
telligence that he had been named 
a cardinal by Pope Martin, and was 
invested with the insignia of his 
dignity in the presence of the regent 
and a numerous court' 

plummets of lead m their sleeves and bo- 
soms ; so snspidoos were they of eadi 
other.— Fab. ibid. 

* See the prooeedinga in the Bolls of Par- 
liament, ir. 296, 299; Rym. x. 353, 363; 
Fab. 4ie ; BUia, % aer. 1, 102. 
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There is reason to believe that this 
€[uarrel between the uncle and nephew 
originated in the jealousy which Beau- 
fort entertained of the ambition of 
the duke, who on many occasions' had 
acted as if he were independent of the 
oouncil, and to th^ remonstrances 
had replied, that he would be aocount- 
fthle to no man but the king, when 
he should come of age. Even of late 
he had said, '* Let my brother govern 
as him lusteth, whiles he is in this 
land; after his going over into 
iFranoe, I woll govern as me seemeth 
good." On this account the other 
members sent for the duke of Bedford 
to the star-chamber, a few days before 
his departure, and the next morning 
waited in a body on the duke of 
Gloucester, who was confined by 
sickness to his '* inne." To both the 
chancellor • made a similar address, 
stating that the young prince was 
the rightful king of England, and 
entiUed to the obedience of adl his 
subjects, of whatever rank they might 
be; that young as he was, he yet 
pomessed by law all the authority 
which would belong to him at a more 
mature age; that, as during his infancy 
he could not exercise such authority, 
it was vested in the lords spiritual and 
temporal assembled in parliament, or 
in the great council, and, at other 
times, in the lords appointed to form 
the ''continual council;'' and that 
this council, representing the king's 
person, had a right to exercise the 
powers of government, ''withouten 
tiiat any one person may or ought to 
ascribe to himself the said rule and 
IQOvernment." They concluded by 
begging the two dukes to inform 
them, whether they held the same 
sentiments. Both replied (and sub- 
scribed their replies with their own 
signatures) that they cheerfully as- 
sented to the principles which had 



1 Bot. Pari. ▼. 409—411. Acts of Coun. 
iii. 231—242. 



been laid down, and that "in all 
things that belonged to the rule of 
the land and the observances of the 
king's laws, and to his estate, they 
would be advised, demeaned, and 
ruled by the lords of the council, and 
obey unto the king, and to them as 
for the king, as lowly as the least and 
poorest of his subjects." It should, 
however, be observed that the answer 
of the duke of Bedford was much 
more full and submissive than that 
of his brother; and that taking up 
the book of the Gospels, he solemnly 
swore to observe through life the 
promise whidi he then made. Glou- 
cester did not swear.^ 

It was the sense of his own weak- 
ness, which had induced the duke of 
Bretagne to join the confederacy in 
1423. But no sooner did he observe 
the seeds of dissension sown between 
the dukes of Burgundy and Glouces- 
ter, than he lent a more willing ear to 
the oounsels of his brother Arthur, 
who had recently been appointed by 
the dauphin constable of France. 
Und^ different pretences, his troops 
were gradually withdrawn fh>m the 
armies of the allies; men for the 
service of Ghnrles, were enrolled 
within his territories; and he had 
made, or was said to have made, a 
secret promise of open co-operation, 
as soon as the duke of Burgundy 
should break the alliance with Eng- 
land. The regent resolved to anti- 
cipate his intended treachery, and 
prevailed on the English council to 
declare war against him in the begin- 
ning of 1426.* Immediately troops 
from the garrisons of Normandy were 
poured into Bretagne ; the natives 
were defeated in several engage- 
ments ; and the flames of war were 
spread to the very walls of Bennes. 
The duke in despair solicited and 
obtained an armistice; his apologies 

s Bym. X. 349. Aote of Conn. iii. 181. 
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snd offers were rejected ; he tried 
again the fortune of war, was again 
unsuccessful ; and at last submitted 
to the terms dictated by the regent. 
By an instrument under his seal, and 
those of his sons, barons, prelates, and 
the commonalties of his duchy, he 
acknowledged Henry for his rightful 
sovereign, and promised upon oath to 
observe the treaty of Troyes, to obey 
the commands of the regent, and to 
do homage for his territories to the 
king of England, and to no other 
person.* 

Five years had now elapsed since 
the death of the late monarch ; and, 
if no addition had been made to his 
conquests, at least no considerable 
loss had been experienced. But at 
length in an evil hour it was deter- 
mined to cross the Loire, and to 
attack Charles in the provinces which 
had always adhered to his cause. 
With this view several councils were 
held at Paris ; the regent yielded, it 
is said with regret, to the majority of 
Toices ; and a resolution was taken to 
open the campaign with the reduction 
of Orleans.' Montague, earl of Salis- 
bury, had lately returned from Eng- 
land with a reinforcement of six 
thousand men. After the earl of 
Warwick, he was the most renowned 
of the English commanders ; and to 
him by common consent was intrusted 
the conduct of the siege. On the part 
of the French no preparation was 
omitted, no sacrifice spared to pre- 
serve the city, and annoy the aggres- 
sors. The garrison received a plentiful 
supply of ammunition and provisions; 
numerous batteries were erected on 

1 Rjm. X. 878, 386. 

* In his letter to the kioff, the regent cer- 
tainly appears to disclaim having given any 
approbation to the attempt. " Alle things 
prospered for you, till the tyme of the soage 
of Orleans taken in hand God knowoth by 
vihat advice."— Hot. Pari. v. 486. 

' Gunpowder was now in constant use 
both in the attack and defence of places. 
The pieces were called guns and colverins. 



the walls ; and every building within 
the range of the cannon was levelled 
to the ground. The earl having 
previously reduced several places in 
the neighbourhood, passed the Loire 
with ten thousand men, and es* 
tablished his head-quarters on the 
left bank amid the ruins of a convent. 
His first operations were directed 
against the Tournelles, a castle which 
defended the passage of the bridge. 
It was carried by assault; but tho 
garrison had previously broken dovm 
one of the arches, and had built an 
additional work at the other extremity* 
A few days afterwards, as the English 
commander stood at a window in one 
of the towers of the fort, and was 
carefully examining the defences of 
the city, a shot was fired at him from 
the rampart. He saw the flash and 
attempted to withdraw ; but the ball 
tore away the iron of the casement^ 
and so lacerated his face, that he died 
in the course of the next week.^ The 
command devolved on the earl of 
Suffolk, who received several rein- 
forcements, and successively esta- 
blished his men in dififerent posts 
round the city. They were lodged 
in huts, and covered from the fire 
of the besieged by intrenchments of 
earth. But the walls were of such 
extent, and the intervals between 
these posts, which were called has- 
tiles, were so spacious, that often in 
the night supplies of men and pro- 
visions forced their way into the 
place ; for which purpose Charle» 
had established immense magazines 
in the neighbouring city of Blois.^ 
The siege, or rather blockade, con- 

The first threw stone balls, sometimes 
twenty-six inches in diameter ; the second 
threw plummets or balls of lead. The pow- 
der was of a different sort for each. The 
guns were worked by a master eunner with 
varlets under him. Masons and carpenters 
were attached to them. See accounts of 
the master of the ordnance during the war 
in the archives de France, 396, 421, 428, 469,. 
480; Acts of Council, v. 267. 
* Monstrel. 38, 89. 
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tinaed daring tiie winter. In the 
beginning of L^t Sir John Ealstaff 
left Paris with fifteen hundred men, 
to conduct to Orleans four hun- 
dred waggons and carts, laden with 
stores and provisions. He had almost 
reached the village of Bouvrai en 
Beausse, when he received the alarm- 
ing intelligence that the earl of Glare- 
mont was advancing to intercept him 
with from four to five thousand ca- 
valry. He halted immediately, sur- 
rounded his little army with a circle 
of carriages, and left but two openings, 
at each of which he posted a strong 
body of archers. It was the middle 
of the night ; and for two hours the 
attack of the enemy was delayed by 
the disputes among their leaders. 
Sir John Stuart, who commanded 
the small remnant of the Scots in 
the service of Charles, earnestly con- 
tended that the men-at-arms should 
dismount; the earl of Claremont, 
by the advice of his countrymen, pre- 
ferred to charge on horseback. At 
three in the morning it was agreed 
that each nation should follow its 
own judgment. An attempt was 
made to force an entrance at each 
opening ; but the cavalry were re- 
pulsed by showers of arrows, and the 
Scot! on foot were all slain. About 
ax hundred dead bodies were left on 
the field; and Falstaff continued his 
march in triumph to the camp before 
Orleans.^ In the spring the English 
resumed their operations ; lines of 
communication were drawn from one 
hostile to another ; and the besieged, 
seeing themselves invested on all 
sides, proposed, with the permission 
of Charles, to deliver the city into the 
hands of the duke of Burgundy, to be 
held by him as neutral during the 
war, for the benefit of the duke of 

^ In the qnaint languaee of the times, 
this was called "the battie of herrings;" 
because salt herrings formed a great per* 
"tioii of the prorisioDS.— Monstrel. ii. 42. 



Orleans, a captive in England. The 
regent refused the offer. It was but 
just, he said, that what had been won 
with English blood, should be the 
reward of English valour. In this 
determination the Burgundian ac- 
quiesced with apparent cheerfulness; 
but the refusal sank deep into his 
heart; nor was it forgotten on a sub- 
sequent occasion. 

The fall of Orleans was now con- 
fidently anticipated; and the most 
gloomy apprehensions prevailed in. 
the councils of the French monarch. 
Many of those who had been the 
warmest in their professions of 
attachment silently withdrew from 
his court; and the prince himself 
meditated a retreat into the distant 
county of Provence, perhaps into the 
Mendly kingdom of Scotland, when, 
the French throne was saved from 
ruin by the daughter of a small farmer 
at Domremy, a hamlet in Champagne, 
situate between Neufchateau and 
Yaucouleurs. The wonderful revo- 
lution which she accomplished by 
means apparently supernatural, will 
justify an endeavour to trace the 
origin and progress of the enthusiasm 
which, while it deluded, yet nerved 
and elevated the mind of this young 
and interesting female.' 

Joan d'Arc was boim about the year 
1412. Her education did not differ 
from that of the other poor girls 
in the neighbourhood; but she was 
distinguished above them all by her 
diligence, modesty, and piety. Dom- 
remy, like other villages, had its 
traditionary tales of wonder and 
supernatural agency. There stood 
at no great distance an old spreading 
beech-tree, under the branches of 
which the fairies were said to hold 
their nocturnal meetings ; near its 

* The narratiye which follows is compiled 
from the answers of " the maid," and the 
depositions of the witnesses, which will be 
found in the Tolnmes of Desehamettes, and 
the tome yiii. of Petitot's M^moires. 
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foot ran a clear streamlet, the waters 
of which were believed to work as- 
tonishing cures; and a little farther 
off was a still more sacred spot, a 
solitary chapel called the Hermitage 
of the Virgin. Joan was accustomed 
to visit all these places with her com- 
panions. But the hermitage was her 
jGATOurite resort, where every Saturday 
she hung up a garland of flowers, or 
burnt a taper of wax in honour of 
the mother of Christ. These her 
early habits are worthy of notice, as 
they probably served to impress on 
her mind that credulous and romantic 
character which it afterwards exhi- 
bited. The child was fond of solitude ; 
whatever interested her, became the 
subject of long and serious thought; 
and in these day-dreams the young 
^athusiast learned to invest with 
viable forms the creations of her own 
fimcy. She was about twelve years 
old when, walking in her father's 
garden on a Sunday, she thought 
that she observed a brilliant light 
on one side, and heard a voice calling 
on her by her name. She turned, 
and saw, as she believed, the arch- 
angel Michael, who told her to be| 
good, dutiful, and virtuous, and God 
would protect her. She felt abashed 
in his presence, but at his deimrture 
wept^ wishing that he had taken her 
with him. 

Besides religion there was another 
sentiment, which sprung up in the 
breast of Joan. Young as she was, 
she had heard enough of the cala- 
mities which oppressed her country, to 
abhor the unnatural union of the Bur- 
gundians with the English, and to be- 
wail the hard fate of her natural sove- 
reign, driven by rebels and strangers 
from the throne of his fathers. The 
inhabitants of Domremy were royal- 
ists ; those of the neighbouring village 
of Marcy, Burgundians; the two 
parties frequently met, quarrelled, 
and fought; and these petty feuds 
served to rivet the attention of the 



girl on this most exciting subject. 
At length arrived the news of the 
disastrous battle of Yemeuil. She 
witnessed the despair of her parents 
and neighbours; and learned from 
them that there remained but onfr 
source of hope for her country, the 
possible accomplishment of a tradi- 
tionary prophecy, that from Bois- 
chesnu, the adjoining forest of oaks, 
would come a maid destined to be 
the saviour of France. 

Such a prediction was likely to 
make a deep impression on the mind 
of Joan. One day, when she was 
alone, tending her father's flock, she 
again heard the voice, and saw 
the form of the archangel ; but he 
was now accompanied by two females,, 
the saints Catherine and Margaret 
names, it should be observed, familiar 
to her, for they were the patronesses 
of the parish church. He announced 
to her that^he was the woman pointed 
out by the prophecy; that hers wa» 
the important commission to conduct 
her sovereign to Bheims preparatory 
to his coronation; that with thi» 
view she ought to apply to Baudri* 
court, governor of Yaucouleurs, for 
the means of access to the royal pre- 
sence ; and that Catherine and Mar- 
garet would accompany her as guides- 
and monitors, whom it was her duty 
to obey. It is plain that the en- 
thusiast mistook for realities the 
workings of her own imagination. 
Even she herself, in her more sober 
moments, was appalled at the idea of 
so extraordinary a mission, and her 
confidence was shaken by the incre- 
duUty and disapprobation of her 
parents. But ''her voices," as she 
called them, reiterated the command; 
they reprimanded her for her dis- 
obedience; and she began to fear 
that any longer delay might be a sin, 
which would endanger her salvation. 

It chanced that a marauding party 
of Burgundians compelled the in- 
habitants of Domremy to seek on 
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asylum in Neufchateau. The Tillage 
was plundered, and the church re- 
duced to a heap of ruins. On their 
departure the fugitives returned, and 
the sight wound up the enthusiasm 
of Joan to the highest pitch. She 
escaped Arom her parents, prevailed 
on an uncle to accompany her, and 
announced her mission to Baudri- 
court. Though he treated her with 
ridicule, she was not discouraged, hut 
remained at Yaucouleurs, where her 
pretensions gradually transpired, and 
made her the object of pubhc curi- 
osity. The duke of Lorrain, who 
laboured under an incurable disease, 
applied to her as a woman possessed 
of supernatural powers ; but she an- 
swered with her charaotenstic sim- 
plicity, that she had no mission to 
him; he had never been named to 
her by "her voices.'' 

At length the governor, who had 
deemed it his duty to communicate her 
history to the dauphin, received an 
order to forward her to the French 
court. To penetrate from Yaucou- 
leurs on the eastern border of Cham- 
pagne to Ghinon in Touraine, a 
distance of one hundred and fifty 
leagues, through a long tract of 
country, of which one portion was 
possessed by hostile garrisons, and 
the other perpetually infested by 
parties of plunderers, was a perilous 
and almost hopeless attempt. But 
Joan was confident of success; on 
horseback, and in male attire, with 
an escort of seven persons,* she passed 
without meeting an enemy ; and on 
the tenth day at Fierbois, a few miles 
from Chinon, announced to Charles 
her arrival and object. That she 
should have come safe, was thought 
miraculous ; yet two days were spent 
in deliberation ; she might be, it was 



1 The escort consisted of her brother 
Peter, the seigneurs de Metz and Poolengy, 
their two servants, Colet, a king's mes- 
senger, and Richard, an archer of the royal 
guard. — Mem. 256. 



wisely contended, an emissuy of the 
devil ; and to elucidate this important 
question, a commission was appointed 
to receive her answers to certain 
interrogatories. The report proved 
favourable; after much delay and 
vacillation, an hour was fixed for h«r 
admission to the royal jn^sence : and 
the poor maiden of Domremy was 
ushered into a spacious hall, Ughted 
up with fifty torches, and filled with 
somehundredsofkni^t8,amongwhom 
Charles himself had mixed unnotioed, 
and in plain attire. Joan entered 
without embarrassment ; the glare of 
the hghts,the gaze of the spectators 
did not disconcert her. Singling out 
the dauphin at the first glance, she 
walked up to him with a firm step, 
bent her knee, and said, "God give 
you good life, gentle king." He waa 
surprised, but replied : " I am not the 
king, he is there," pointing at the 
same time to a different i)art of the 
halL ''In the name of God," she 
exclaimed, ''it is not they, but you 
are the king. Most noble lord 
dauphin, I am Joan the maid, sent 
on the part of God to aid yon and 
the kingdom, and by his order I 
announce to you that you will be 
crowned in the city of Bheims."* 
Charles took her aside ; spent some 
time with her in earnest conversa- 
tion, and, rejoining the company, 
affirmed that she had discovered to 
him secrets of his own, which could 
not have been communicated to her 
by agency merely human. The fol- 
lowing day, " the maid" (so she was 
now called) made her appearance in 
public and on horseback. fVom her 
look she was thought be in her six- 
teenth or seventeenth year ; her 
figure was slender and graceful, and 
her long black locks fell in ring- 



* "Dieuvonsdoint bonne Tie, gentii Roy." 
— — " Ce ne suis pas qui sui Boy. Yoici le 

Roy." "En nom Dieu c'estesvous 

et non aultres."— M^m. Tiii. 268. 
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lets on her shoulders. She ran a 
course with the lance, and managed 
her horse with ease and dexterity. 
The crowd burst into shouts of admi- 
ration; they saw in her something 
more than human ; she was a knight 
descended from heaven for the salva- 
tion of Prance." * 

Had the pretensions of *' the maid" 
been a political artifice to raise the 
desponding spirits of his followers, 
Charles would have seized the present 
moment to lead them against the 
^nemy. But opposite opinions 
divided his counciL Many, instead 
of seeking to avail themselves of the 
public delusion, were afraid of being 
deluded themselves. She was said to 
be sent to them from heaven; but 
was it not possible that she might be 
an imp from hell ? To elucidate this 
grave and obscure question, Joan 
was examined and re-examined by a 
committee of theologians, by the par- 
liament of Poiters, and by the whole 
body of the privy coundllors; and 
three weeks elapsed before the king 
would consent to acknowledge her 
in her supernatural character. That 
interval she spent in seclusion and 
prayer; and then was exhibited a 
second time to the multitude, sitting 
on a grey charger, with her banner 
borne before her, and armed at all 
points as a knight The air resounded 
with acclamations; men of every rank 
caught the enthusiasm; and thou- 
sands offered their services to follow 
her to battle. She herself was eager 
to prove in action the truth of her 
pretensions ; but the king checked her 
impetuosity, and coolly watched the 
effect of her presence both on the 
English as well as on his own sub- 
jects. 

Care had been taken that the 
history of "the maid" should be 
communicated with due exaggeration 



^ Semble chose tonte divine de son faict, 
et da la Toir et de roair.— See thp entbu- 



to the besieging anny before Orleans. 
At first it was received with scorn 
and derision ; soon it began to make 
impression on the more credulous; 
from them the alarm was gradually 
communicated to their neighbours; 
and at last men of the stoutest hearts 
shrunk from the task of encountering 
a supernatural though female cham- 
pion. It was in vain that Suffolk and 
his officers sought to check and sub- 
due this dangerous feeling. If they 
called her an impostor, appeal was 
made to the wonders attributed to 
her by report ; if a sorceress, the men 
replied that they feared no mortal 
like themselves, but were not a match 
for the spirits of darkness. 

Sixty bastiles or forts, erected in a 
circle round Orleans, had effectually 
intercepted the communication with 
the country; and the horrors of 
famine were already felt within the 
walls, when it was resolved by the 
Prench cabinet to make a desperate 
effort to throw a supply of provisions 
into the city. A strong body of men, 
under some of the bravest officers in 
Prance, assembled at Blois, and ** the 
maid" soUcited and obtained penni»- 
sion not only to join, but also to 
direct, the expedition. She was re- 
ceived as an envoy from heaven, and 
began the exercise of her supernatural 
authority by expelling all women of 
loose character from the army, and 
calling on the men to prepare for 
combat by exercises of devotion. To 
Suffolk, Glasdale, and Pole, the Eng- 
lish commanders, she sent orders in 
the name of God to withdraw from 
Prance, and return to their native 
country ; to the chiefs of her own 
nation she promised complete success 
if they would cross the Loire, and 
march boldly through La Beauce and 
the quarters of the enemy. But they 
were not disposed to sacrifice their 



siastic letter da sire de Layal k sa takxt, 
M6m. Till. 224 ; also 269. 
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own plans to tiie suggestions of an 
inexperienced enthusiast. Dunois, 
'the goTemor of Orleans, taking advan- 
tage of her ignorance of the country, 
r oceeded by La Sologne, on the left 
bank, and, prevailing on her to cross 
the river with him in a boat, led her 
secretly into Orleans, where she was 
received by the citizens with lighted 
torches and acclamations of joy. The 
relieving party had also embarked in 
boats, and endeavoured to reach 
Orleans by water; but the wind and 
current forced them back ; they 
landed, crossed by the bridge at Blois, 
and were thus compelled to pursue 
the route previously pointed out by 
** the maid." Her promise, however, or 
prediction was verified. The besiegers 
did not stir from their intreuchments, 
and the convoy entered the city. 

From this moment it became dan- 
gerous to dispute the celestial mission 
of Joan. Her presence created in 
the soldiers a spirit of daring and a 
•confidence of success which might 
perhaps be guided, but could not be 
restrained, by the authority of their 
leaders. Day after day saUies were 
made, and the strongest of the Eng- 
lish forts, the bastiles of St. Loup, 
and St. Jean le Blanc, and Augustus, 
and Les Tournelles, successively fell 
into the hands of the assailants. On 
•every occasion ** the maid" was to be 
-Eeen in the foremost rank, with her 
banner displayed, and encouraging 
her countrymen by her voice and 
gestures; but at the storming of the 
Tournelles, whilst she was in the act 
of planting the first ladder against 
tiie wall, an arrow passed through an 
•opening in her corslet, and fixed itself 
between the chest and the shoulder. 
Her companions conveyed her out of 
the crowd; the wound was dressed; 
and the heroine, after a few minutes 
'Spent in prayer, rejoined the com- 
batants. At her appearance the as- 
sailants redoubled their efforts, and 
the fort was won. 
4 



Suffolk, disconcerted by these re- 
peated losses, and warned by the 
desponding countenances of his fol- 
lowers, called in the night a council 
of war, and determined to raise the 
siege. At dawn the English army 
was seen at a short distance from the 
walls, drawn up in battle array, and 
braving the enemy to fight in the 
open field; but ''the maid" forbade 
any man to pass the gates of the city. 
It was Sunday, she said, a day to be 
spent in prayer, and not in baHle. 
Suffolk waited some hours in vain; 
at length he gave the signal ; the long 
line of forts, the fruits of so many 
months' labour, was instantly in 
flames ; and the soldiers, with feelings 
of shame and regret, turned their 
backs to the city. The authority of 
Joan prevented any pursuit,' and 
Suffolk having distributed his men in 
the neighbouring fortresses, informed 
the regent that he should be able to 
maintain his i)osition till the arrival 
of reinforcements from Paris. 

But it was not the intention of 
Charles to allow his enemies the 
leisure to breathe. The earl of Suf- 
folk was soon besieged in Jargeau, 
and the place on the tenth day was 
carried by storm. The maid of 
Orleans (she had now received this 
addition to her former appellation) 
led the assailants, and reached the 
top of the wall, from which, by a 
stroke on the head, she was precipi- 
tated into the ditch. As she lay, 
unable to rise, she continued to ex- 
hort her friends with her voice. 
"Forward, countrymen," she ex- 
claimed, "fear nothing; the Lord has 
delivered them into our hands." 
During the assault an unguarded 
comer had been discovered; the 
French i)oured into the place ; more 
than three hundred of the garrison 
perished; and Suffolk with the re- 



1 **En nom Diea, laiases les partir, et 
allons rendre graces a Dieo. — M^m. 
viii. 272. 
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mainder fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Of the officer who demanded 
his sword, he inquired if he were a 
knight ; and heing answered in the 
negative, "Then." said he, "I will 
make thee one.'' Having knighted 
him, he surrendered. Mehun, Bau- 
geney, and other fortresses, expe- 
rienced the same fate as Jargeau; 
and the lord Talbot, who had suc- 
ceeded to the command, retired to- 
wards Paris, till he received a rein- 
forcement of four thousand men. 
He halted at Fatay ; but the enemy 
advanced to the town ; and the time 
for preparation was lost in unavailing 
debate. Sir John Palstaff proposed 
to retreat with expedition; Talbot 
refused to show his back to the 
enemy. He dismounted, and after a 
sharp action was made prisoner, with 
the loss of twelve hundred men. 
Palstaff fled in the beginning of the 
action; and in punishment of his 
oowardioe was condemned to forfeit 
the garter. He proved, however, to 
the satisfaction of the regent, that to 
fight with men so dispirited as were 
the soldiers at Patay, was not to avoid 
disgrace, but to invite defeat. His 
excuse was admitted, and he reco- 
vered his former honours. 

Joan had always declared that the 
object of her mission was twofold, the 
liberation of Orleans, and the coro- 
nation of the king at Bheims. Of 
these the first had been accomplished, 
and she vehemently urged the execu- 
tion of the second. Though to pene- 
trate as far as Eheims was an enter- 
prise of difficulty and danger, though 
every intermediate fortress was in 
the possession of the English or the 
Burgiindians, Charles determined to 
trust to his own fortune and the pre- 
cUctions of his inspired deliverer. 
Having sent a strong division of 
troops to alarm the firontiers of Nor- 
mandy, and another to insult those 



1 Bym. X. 482. 



of Guienne, he commenced his march 
with an army of ten thousand cavalry. 
At Auxerre the citizens refused to 
admit him within their walls; but 
they supplied him with provisions^ 
and engaged to imitate the conduct 
of the other cities. Those of Troyes, 
after a debate of four days, opened 
their gates. The inhabitants of 
Chalons spontaneously sent him the 
keys of the town ; and the citizens of 
Eheims, having expelled the Bur- 
gundian garrison, received him with 
the most flattering testimonies of joy.^ 
The coronation was performed in the 
usual manner ; but as none of the 
peers of Prance attended, Charles 
appointed proxies to perform their 
duties. During the ceremony, " the^ 
maid,'* with her banner unfurled, 
stood by the king's side ; as soon as it 
was over, she threw herself on her 
knees, embraced his feet, declared 
her mission accomplished, and with 
tears solicited his leave to return to 
her former station. But the king 
was unwilling to lose the services of 
one who had hitherto proved so useful; 
and at his earnest request she con- 
sented to remain with the army, and 
to strengthen that throne which sh& 
had in a great measure established. 
This unexpected revolution in the^ 
relative situation of the two parties, 
while it afflicted the duke of Bedford, 
stimulated him to new exertions. He 
obtained fresh assurances of fidelity 
from the duke of Burgundy, with- 
drew five thousand men from his 
Norman garrisons, and received an 
equal number from his uncle Beau- 
fort, who had raised a small army for 
the chimerical purpose of suppressing 
the Bohemian Hussites.* With these 
he went in pursuit of Charles, who, 
unwilling to stake his crown on the 
uncertain event of a battle, avoided 
him with equal industry. Weary of 
of this useless labour, he wrote to the 

» Eot. Pari. ▼. 436. 
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king a letter, in whioh he charged 
him with deluding the people with 
the imi)ostures of a dissolute woman, 
and the sermons of an apostate friar ; 
required him like a loyal prince to 
name a day and a place where they 
might meet in the county of Brie; 
promised that if a stahle peace could 
be made with a man who had vio- 
lated his word to the late duke of 
Burgundy, and stained himself with 
innocent blood, he would condescend 
to reasonable conditions ; and if not, 
he offered to fight him hand to hand, 
that firom the issue of the combat the 
world might know whose claim was 
favoured by Heaven. To so uncour- 
teous a message Charles did not 
vouchsafe an answer; but what the 
duke could not effect, was brought 
about by accident; and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Senlis the two armies 
undesignedly came in sight of each 
other. The English, inferior in 
number, prepared for the fight after 
their usual manner; the French 
officers, flushed with success, impa- 
tiently demanded the signal of battle. 
But the defeats of Azincourt and 
Yemeuil had taught Charles not to 
rely on mere superiority of number. 
He consulted the maid ; her inspira- 
tion had deserted her since the expe- 
dition to Bheims. Sometimes she 
advised, at others dissuaded an en- 
gagement; two days were passed in 
deUberation ; and on the third, after 
a few sharp skirmishes, the armies 
separated as if it had been by mutual 
consent. The regent hastened into 
Normandy, and repulsed the con- 
stable, who had penetrated into that 
duchy; and Charles, at the soUcita- 
tion of his female champion, took 
advantage of the duke's .absence to 
make an attempt on the capital. 
Soissons, Senlis, Beauvais, and St. 
Denis opened their gates. He ad- 
vanced to Montmartre,. published an 
amnesty, and directed an assault on 



^ Monstrel. ii. 62. M^m. yiii. 337. 



the faubourg of St Honors. The 
action lasted four hours. At its very 
commencement Joan received a dan* 
gerous wound, was thrown into the 
ditch, and lay there unnoticed, till 
she was discovered in the evening, 
and carried off by a party sent to 
search after. Charles, mortified by 
the obstinate resistance of the Pari- 
sians, retired to Bourges; whilst the 
maid, looking on her wound as an 
admonition from Heaven that her 
conmiission had ceased with the coro- 
nation at Bheims, consecrated her 
armour to Qod in the church of St. 
Denis. Her services, however, were 
still wanted. At the solicitation of 
her sovereign she consented to resume 
the profession of arms, and accepted a 
patent of nobility for herself and her 
family, accompanied with a grant of 
income equal to that of an earL^ 

While the severity of the weather 
suspended the operations of war, both 
parties endeavoured to strengthen 
themselves by means of negotiation. 
It was more l^n suspected that the 
duke of Burgundy began to repent of 
his alliance with England; and hia 
fidelity was tempted by an honourable 
emba^ from Charles, who offered 
him every reasonable satisfaction for 
the murder of his father. By the 
majority of his council the proposal 
was cheerfully received; but the 
influence of Ids sister, the duchess of 
Bedford, fixed the wavering senti- 
ments of her brother ; and the duke, 
in consideration of the payment of 
twenty-five thousand nobles, engaged 
to assume the command of the united 
army at the commencement of spring. 
He undertook to reduce the city of 
Compeigne; and the maid was selected 
to raise the siege. On her march she 
met an inferior force of Burgimdians, 
defeated it after an obstinate resist- 
ance, and ordered its commander, 
Franquet, to be beheaded on the 
spot.^ On the very evening of her 

^ So said her enemies : she says, tbaA> %\i» 
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arrival she surprised the post of Ma- 
rigni; but reinfoi^ments poured in 
from every quarter, and in a short 
time the assailants turned their backs. 
The heroine immediately took the 
command of the rear-guard, and re- 
peatedly facing about, repulsed the 
pursuers. At last, however, her men 
were broken ; an archer pulled her 
from her horse ; and, as she lay on the 
ground, she surrendered to the 
bastard of Vendome. The shouts of 
the allied army announced to the 
besieged the fate of their heroine, who 
was conducted to the quarters of 
John of Luxemburg, and after some 
months was sold by him to the regent. 
Though the garrison was grieved, it 
was not dismayed by this accident; 
and the place defied the power of the 
enemy, till the siege was raised by the 
approach of the French anny under 
the marshal de Boussac.' 

The unfortunate maid was treated 
with neglect by her friends, with 
cruelty by her enemies. If ever prince 
had been indebted to a 'subject, 
Charles YII. was indebted to Joan 
d'Arc. She had dispelled the terror 
with which success had invested the 
English arms, had re-animated the 
courage of the French soldiery, and 
had firmly established the king on the 
throne of his ancestors. Yet, from 
the moment of her captivity, she 
appears to have been forgotten. "We 
read not of any sum ofiered for her 
ransom, or attempt made to alleviate 
the rigour of her confinement, or 

sought to exchange him for De Lours, but 
the judges of Lagny condemned him to 
death.— Petitot, 285. 

1 M^m. viii. ibid. Monstrelet, 69—67. 
He was present at the time, and saw " the 
maid" in the tent of John of Luxemburg. 

* Of this a memorable instance occurs in 
Fenn's collection of original letters, among 
which is one from Wennyngton, the English 
admiral, stating his determination to kill or 
drown the crews of one hundred merchant- 
men, which he bad taken, unless the council 
should think it better to preserve their lives. 
—Vol. i. p. 213. 



notice taken of her trial and execution. 
Her enthusiasm had produced the pro- 
mised effect; and when it was no longer 
wanted, the jealousy of the French 
commanders was not displeased at the 
removal ofa female and plebeian rivaL 
By the humanity of later ages, the 
life of the prisoner of war is considered 
as sacred ; a few centuries ago he re- 
mained at the mercy of the captor, 
who might retain him in custody, 
hberate him for money, or put him 
to death.^ Avarice, however, generally 
prevailed over cruelty or resentment; 
and the wealth to be obtained from 
the ransom of prisoners was one of 
the most powerful inducements to 
military service. Yet, even the 
present war had furnished several 
instances, in which captives, dis- 
tinguished for their ferocity or ob- 
stinacy, had suffered death ; and the 
recent execution of the celebrated 
Burgundian leader, Franquet, made 
it doubtful whether the maid herself 
did not approve of the practice. Had, 
therefore, her enemies dealt with her 
in the same manner, though her 
partisans might have lamented "her 
fate, they could not have charged 
them with injustice;^ but the bishop 
of Beauvais, in whose diocese she had 
been taken, claimed the right of trjdng 
her in his court on an accusation of 
sorcery and imposture.^ It is gene- 
rally supposed that this claim was 
made at the suggestion of the duke 
of Bedford, who trusted that the 
general belief of her supernatural 

' This is the observation made in a letter 
written in the name of Henry to the duke 
of Burgundy. Ainsi que faire nous estoit 
raisonskblement licite, attendu les grans 
dommaees et inconveniens, les horribles 
homicides, et detestables cruautez, et 
autres maux innumerables, qu'elle avoit 
commis a I'encontre de nostre seigneurie, 
et loyal peuple obeissant. — Apud MonstreL 
ii. 72. 

♦ This bishop was so devoted to the English 
interest, that in the preceding year he had 
been recommended by the council to the 
pope to be translated to the archbishopric 
of Kouen.— Ejm. x. 438. 
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mission would yield to the condem- 
nation of an ecclesiastical tribunal. 
That he considered her an agent of 
the devil, is evident from one of his 
own letters;* and the history of her 
trial shows that the same opinion had 
been imbibed by the credulity of her 
judges. The inquiry was opened at 
Bouen ; on sixteen diflPerent days she 
was brought to the bar ; the questions, 
with her answers, were laid before 
the university of Paris ; and the 
opinion of that body concurred with 
the judgment of the court. Still the 
sentence was delayed from day to day; 
and repeated attempts were made to 
save her from the punishment of 
death, by inducing her to make a 
frank and explicit confession. But 
the spirit of the heroine continued 
undaunted ; she proudly maintained 
that she had been the inspired minis- 
ter of the Almighty ; and repeated 
her conviction that she was often 
favoured with visits from the arch- 
angel Michael, and saints Margaret 
and Catherine. The fatal day, how- 
ever, arrived, and the captive was 
placed at the bar; but when the 
judge had prepared to pronounce 
sentence, she yielded to a sudden 
impulse of terror, subscribed an act 
of abjuration, and, having promised 
upon oath never more to wear male 
attire, was remanded to her former 
place of confinement. Her enthu- 
siasm, however, revived in the soli- 
tude of a prison ; her cell was again 
peopled with celestial visitants, and 
new scenes of military glory opened 
to her imagination. An impartial 
observer would have pitied and re- 
spected the mental delusion with 
which she was afflicted ; the credulity 
of her judges condemned her, on the 
charge of having relapsed into her 



1 " A disciple and lyme of the fiende, that 
used false enchauntments and sorcerie." — 
Sym. X. 408. 

a Meyer, 316, 317.--M6m. yiii. 337—402. 
Twenty-five years later this judgment was 



former errors. She was led sobbing 
and struggling to the stake ; nor did 
the expectation of a heavenly deli- 
verer forsake her, till she saw the fire 
kindled at her feet. She then burst 
into loud exclamations, protesting her 
innocence, and invoking the aid of 
the Almighty; and just before the 
flames enveloped her, was seen em- 
bracing a crucifix, and calling on 
Christ for mercy. This cruel and 
unjustifiable tragedy was acted in the 
market-place of Bouen, before an im- 
mense concourse of spectators, about 
twelve months after her capture.' 

According to the general persuasion 
of the age, the ceremony of coronation 
was believed to consecrate the person, 
and confirm the right of the sovereign. 
No sooner had Charles been crowned 
at Eheims, than the duke of Bedford 
determined that his nephew should 
be also crowned at the same place. 
The young king, as a preparatory 
step, received the regal unction at 
Westminster in his eighth year; 
from which moment the titJe of 
protector was suppressed, and that 
of prime counsellor only retained.^ 
But the poverty of the exchequer, 
joined to the untoward events of the 
war, retarded his progress; and six 
months elapsed before he was enabled 
to leave England. At length the 
sums necessary for his journey were 
raised by loan ; the cardinal of "Win- 
chester consented to accompany him ; 
and the duke of Gloucester was ap- 
pointed the king's lieutenant during 
his absence. Henry proceeded to 
Bouen ; but the prospect of pene- 
trating to Bheims grew fainter every 
day ; and at the end of eighteen 
months it was determined that the 
coronation should take place in Paris. 
In November, 1431, attended by the 

reversed by the archbishop of Rheims and 
the bishop of Paris (7th July, 1456), whom 
Pope Calixtus had appointed to revise it, at 
the solicitation of her mother Isabella. — 
Eaynald. vi. 77. ^ Kot. Pari. ir. 337. 
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fAuet of the Engluh nobility, and j 
three tboosand bone, be left Pon-| 
toise, and was met on the road by 
the cien7, tbe parliament, the ma$ds- 
trates, and the citizens of the capital | 
Triumphal arches had been erected ; 
mysteries were performed, and de- 
Tioes were exhibited to honour and 
entertain the young king. But under 
these public d^nonstrations of joy, the \ 
Parisians could with difficulty conceal j 
their forebodings of subsequent cala- 1 
mities. The coronation of Henry 
bore but littie resemblance to the 
coronation of their natiye monarchs. 
The ceremony was performed by an 
English prelate, the cardinal of Win- 
chester ; the high offices of state were 
filled by foreigners, or by natives of 
inferior rank ; and no jnince of the 
blood-royal of France, not one of the 
lay peers, not even the duke of Bur- 
gundy, sttoided to grace the court of 
the new king. After a few days Henry 
was re-conducted to Bouen; where 
he resided a year, and then returned 
by Calais to England.' 

During the king's absence in France 
ihe duke of Gloucester had displayed 
bis zeal for religion and the public 
tranquillity, by the suppression of riots 
and insurrections in several counties, 
occasioned by the circulation of sedi- 
tious handbills, and the spread of the 
Lollard doctrine, that priests ought 
not to be "possessioners," and that 
Among Christians all things ought to 
be in common. He spent the summer 
in moving from place to place, at- 
tended by one of the judges, and 
infficting the penalty of death on 
the guilty; but it appears that his 
loyalty and religion were inspired 
and invigorated by his passion for 
money. In the month of May he 
demanded and obtained from the 

* Monstrel. ii. 78—80. 

* Sfte Fabyan, 602; Cbron. of London, 
119 ; Hall, 160; Actn of Coud. ir. 88, 89, 91, 
100, 4. 6, 6, 7 ; FeU Recoras, 412, 416. It is 
•iognlar that, thoagh in the minates of the 



council a reward of 500 marks; in 
July he made another demand, and 
received an equal sum; his rapacitj 
was not yet satisfied, and in NoTon- 
ber the lords consented that he shoold 
be entitled to a yearly salary of 6,000 
marks during the king's absence, and 
of 5,000 after the king's return, but 
on condition that he should i>eHbim 
his duty without making any addi- 
tional claim for particular services.* 

The war languished during the two 
following years. Its duration had 
impoverished and exhausted both 
parties: but if they were unaUd 
through weakness to act with vigoor, 
they were equally unwilling through 
pride to put an end to the contest. 
In 1432 happened an event which 
inclined the balance in favour of 
Charles. The duchess of Bedford, 
whose influence with her husband 
and brother had kept together tiie 
discordant materials of which, the 
confederacy was composed, died in 
November ; and the precipitate unkm 
of the regent with Jacquetta of Lnx- 
embarg, a vassal of the Burgundian, 
hastened its dissolution. Fhilqy's 
disapprobation was received by tiie 
duke with anger and contempt; 
officious friends were not wanting to 
widen the breach by thdr nudidous 
suggestions; and so marked and 
public was the alienation of the two 
princes, that when the cardinal 
of Winchester laboured to effect 
a reconciliation, and had brought 
them both within the waUs of St. 
Omer, he could not induce them to 
speak to each other.^ This propitious 
opportunity was not lost by the mi- 
nisters of Charles, who employed every 
expedient to detach the Burgundian 
from his allies. He had now taken 
ample revenge for the murder of his 

council 100 marks only are ordered to be 
paid to the duke in July, jet it appears firom 
the " Issue Boll " that payment ot 600 marks 
was made to him on the same accoont the 
next day. — Pell Records, 412. 
* Monstrel. ii. 90. 
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father ; his prejudices and his interest 
were intimately connected with the 
cause of his native sovereign ; and ihe 
wishes of his council and subjects ran 
in the same channel If he still 
adhered to a league which he now 
hated and condemned, it was in con- 
-sideratLon of his oath not to make 
.peace without the consent of the 
English. To remove the difficulty, it 
was suggested in a conference be- 
iiween him and his brothers-in-law, 
the duke of Bourbon and the con- 
stable of I^rance, to attempt a general 
pacification under the mediation of 
the pope, as the common father of 
Christian princes. 

To this proposal Eugenius IV. 
:gladly acceded ; and in 1435 was held 
iihe congress of Arras, the most illus- 
trious meeting for political purposes 
which Europe had yet witnessed. 
The duke of Burgundy, the most 
magnificent prince of the age, sum- 
moned to his oourt all the nobiUty of 
liis states : the pontiff wbs represented 
l^ the cardinal of Santa Groce ; and 
the council of Basil, which was then 
atting, by the cardinal of Cyprus; 
the interests of the young Henry were 
supported by his great-uncle Cardinal 
.Beaufort, with twenty-six colleagues, 
half French and half English ; ^ and 
Charles sent a legation of twenty- 
nine noblemen and ministers, at the 
head of whom were the duke of 
Bourbon and the constable. To these 
were added envoys from the kings of 
Sicily, Norway, Denmark, and Poland, 
from many of the princes of Cermany 
-and Italy, and from the cities of 
Flanders and the Hanse Towns. The 
first days were spent in feastings, 
tournaments, and parties of pleasure ; 
but even in these the cordiality be- 
tween the Burgundians and the 
French \vas suffidentiy apparent to 
awaken the jealousy and apprehen- 
sions of the English. The cardinal of 

1 Bym. X. 611. 



Santa Crooe opened the conferences 
with a common- place harangue on 
the ravages and evils of war; and 
projects and counter-projects were 
exchanged for several days ; but the 
pretensions of the two courts were so 
opposite and extravagant, that every 
hope of pacification speedily vanished.' 
Both the cardinals mediators and the 
Burgundian ministers had been 
gained by the French. The former 
openly blamed the inflexibility of the 
English; the latter had prepared for 
signature a treaty of amity between 
their master and Charles. To spare 
himself the mortification of witnessing 
so imfavourable a transaction, the 
cardinal of Winchester, with his ool- 
leagues, departed from the scene of ■ 
negotiation; and three weeks after- 
wards peace was proclaimed between 
France and Burgundy. The condi- 
tions had been dictated by Philip; 
that Charles should express his sorrow 
for the murder of the late duke, 
should engage to punish the murder- 
ers, and should surrender to PhiUp 
several fortresses as a security for the 
payment of four hundred thousand 
crowns. As soon as the treaty had 
been signed, the French negotiators, 
falling on their knees in presence of 
the duke, begged pardon for the 
murder of his father ; and he, laying 
his hands on a golden cross placed 
before the eucharist, solemnly de- 
clared that he forgave the king from 
his heart. The cardinals then absolved 
him and his lords from the oath of 
alliance with England. To conclude 
the ceremony, the barons on each 
side, according to the custom of the 
age, swore to enforce the observance 
of the treaty. The inutility and im- 
piety of such oaths were shown by 
the remark of the lord of Launay, 
who, when it came to his turn, ex- 
claimed, " This is the sixth peace to 
which I have sworn since the be- 

a Hot. Pari. iv. 481. 
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lUnniDg of the war. The five first 
were all broken. But as for this, 
wbatifoever others may do, I declare 
before God that I will obticrve it." * 

To detail the complex but unim- 
portant operations of the war during 
the ten following years would be a 
tedious and intricate task. The lead- 
ing particulars under different heads 
may suflice to gratify the curiosity of 
the reader. 1. Before the dissolution 
of the congress of Arras, the duke of 
Bedford expired at llouen. lie left 
the reputation of a prudent states- 
man, and a brave and experienced 
general ; and his name was long and 
respectfully remembered by his ene- 
mies as well as his countrymen. He 
waa buried in the cathedral, on the 
right hand of the high altar; and 
when some years later it was suggested 
to Louis XI, to remoye his bones to a 
lets honourable situation, the monarch 
angrily replied, ** I will not war with 
the remains of a prince who was once a 
match for your fathers and mine ; and 
who, were he now alive, would make 
the proudest of us tremble. Let his 
ashes rest in peace, and may the 
Almighty have mercy on his soul ! " ' 

2. To tho duke of Bedford suc- 
ceeded Richard duke of York ; but 
before his arrival Paris had returned 
to the obedience of its native sove- 
reign. The citizens had always been 
attached to the Burgundians, and 
with them were willing to transfer 
their services from Henry to Charles. 
The gate of St. Jacques was betrayed 
in the night to Adam do Lislo and the 
count de Dunois; chains thrown 
across the streets prevented the 
arrival of the English ; the lord Wil- 
loughby with the garrison retired 
into the Bastile ; and an honourable 
capitulation freed tho capital from 
tho dominion of strangers. The duke 



• Monstrel. ii. 108—119. Meyer, 823. 

* Stoir, p. 476. Hall, 129. 
« lionftrel. ii. 127. 



landed in Normandy with eig^t thou* 
sand men. He soon reduced the 
towns which had revolted or snrren- 
dered to the enemy; and John Lord 
Talbot, afterwards earl of Shrewsbury^ 
by his activity and courage restored 
the reputation of the Eng^h amuL 
He defeated, near Bouen, a body of 
French, who had been invited by the 
treachery of the inhabitants; and 
soon after^vards, taking advantage of 
a fall of snow, surprised the town of 
Pontoise with a body of men, who, 
dressed in white, had concealed them- 
selves in a ditch. Thenoe he spread 
desolation and terror to the very walls 
ofParis.^ 

3. The duke of Burgundy intended 
to remain neutral; the insults of the 
English and the inclination of hie- 
subjects dragged him into the war. 
He proved, however, a feeble enemy. 
Some of his nobles refused to aasist 
him, on the ground of the fealtgr 
which they had sworn to the king of 
England ; nor is it improbable that be- 
himself felt some scruple on the same 
account. This is certain, that he 
never could be induced to ftjo^ an 
EngUsh army. At the request of the 
people of PLanders he undertook to 
reduce Calais ; and the duke of Glou- 
cester, who had been ordered to rdieve 
it, sent the Burgundian a challenge 
to fight in the open field; but four 
days before his arrival Philip had 
retired with precipitation into his- 
own territories. It was in vain that 
he was followed by Gloucester, to> 
whom Henry, as king of Prance, had 
ridiculously granted the earldom of 
Flanders, forfeited, as it was pre- 
tended, by the treason of the Bur- 
gundian.** The next year Philip 
besieged tho town of Crotoi, at the 
mouth of the Somme. To sucoour 
that fortress Talbot marched from 

^ Kym. X. 633. For the charges brought 
bj tho duke against the English, and the 

I answer given oy the council, see Hon- 
btrelet, ii. 125, and Acts of Coun. iv. 329. 
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Normandy with a small army of four 
thousand men. They spent the night 
at St. Yalery ; the next morning they 
plunged into the water at Blanche- 
taque; and, though it reached to 
their hreasts, crossed the ford without 
accident. Astonished at their hold- 
ness, the hesiegers retired within 
their lines, and the duke withdrew 
to Ahheville. Talbot ravaged the 
country with impunity; the Bur- 
gundians mutinied in the camp; 
and the garrison seized the oppor- 
tunity to pursue them to a consider- 
able distance.* 

4. In 1437 the duke of York was 
recalled, and succeeded byBeauohamp, 
sumamed the Good, earl of Warwick, 
with the title of lieutenant-general, 
and governor of France.^ His short 
administration (for he died at Bouen 
in less than two years) was not distin- 
guished by any remarkable event. 
Instead of the ravages of war, both 
countries were exposed to a more 
dreadful scourge in the combined 
operation of famine and pestilence.^ 

5. In 1439 the earl of Riohemont, 
constable of France, recovered the 
city of Meaux in defiance of the lord 
Talbot, who endeavoured to raise the 
siege. But this loss was compensated 
the next year by the capture of Har- 
fleur, which, with the greater portion 
of Caux, had been wrested from Henry 
in 1432. The earl of Somerset, with 
Talbot and many other distinguished 
officers, lay before it during several 
months; and so secure did they con- 
sider themselves, that the countess 
with several ladies consented to spend 

1 Monstrel. ii. 148— ISO. 

« Bym. X. 676. 

3 In England the valae of wheat rose to 
what was then considered the enormons 
price, of three shillings and fonrpenoe the 
Dushel; and the people supported life by 
maJdng bread of pease, beans, and vetches, 
though in London the merchants, by the 
importation of rye from the Baltic, contri* 
buted to lessen the scarcity. In France we 
are told by an eye-witness that the advance 



the summer in the midst of the camp.. 
The count d'Eu, by order of Charles,, 
attempted to relieve the place. The 
besiegers were attacked at the same- 
time in four different points by sea 
and land; but every effort to break 
through their intrenchments proved 
ineffectual: the assailants were re- 
pulsed with considerable loss ; and the 
garrison surrendered.^ 

6. The complaints of the Parisians 
stimulated Charles to undertake the 
siege of Pontoise. He invested it 
with twelve thousand men, threw 
up bastiles, and fortified them with 
batteries. Talbot on two occasions 
succeeded in throwing supplies and 
reinforcements into the place. The 
duke of York, who had been appointed 
the king's Ueutenant a second time, 
arrived with eight thousand men, and 
offered battle to Charles. But th& 
French monarch still respected the 
valour of his opponents; he refused 
to fight without a manifest advantage, 
and contented himself with observing 
the fords over the Oise. In the- 
night Talbot made a false attack on 
the bridge of Beaumont, while lower 
down the river four men silently 
crossed to the opposite side in a boat 
of leather, and drew after them several 
others. A bridge of ropes was now 
thrown across ; and before any dis- 
covery was made, six hundred men 
had strongly intrenched themselves 
on the left bank. A fruitless attempt 
was made to dislodge them; th& 
Erench army dispersed, and the duke 
reinforced the garrison. He returned 
to Normandy, leaving two thousand 



in the price of provisions was tenfold ; and 
that the number of those who expired of 
want and disease among the lower classes 
was immense. This calamitous visitation 
lasted two years.— See Wyrcest. 459 ; Mon- 
strel. ii. 151, 155 ; Fab. 435. On account of 
the danger of infection, an act was passed 
that no person when he did homage, sDould, 
as usual, kiss the king, but the homage 
should be deemed good in law with the 
omission of the ceremony. — Rot. Pari. 
V. 31. ♦ Monstrel. ii. 173, 174. 
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of the enemy in one of the bwtiks, 
which was too strongly fortified to be 
attacked with impunity ; and the 
sarcasm of the Parisians compelled 
-Charles to resume the ^iege. At 
length the French got possession of 
the church of Notre Dame, which 
overlooked the walls ; and three days 
afterwards a bloody but successful 
assault restored this important place 
to the dominion of the French 
monarch.* 

7. In the two next years Charles 
reduced several fortresses in Guienne, 
while the English spread themselves 
over Picardy, Maine, and Anjou. 
The pope repeatedly exhorted the 
rival powers to lay aside their arms ; 
and Isabella, duchess of Burgundy, 
offered herself as a mediatrix equally 
attached to each party ; to France by 
her marriage with !Duke Philip, to 
England by her descent from John 
of Ghent, by her mother the queen of 

1 Monstrel. ii. 187—191. 

* The instraotions delivered to the English 
neeotiators on one of these occasions (at 
Calais, 1439) are still extant, and present a 
most curious specimen of diplomatic finesse. 
They were ordered, 1. To demand from 
Charles a formal recognition of Henry's 
title to the throne of France, and to enforce 
this demand, not bj any inquiry into the 
king's right (that had been placed bejond 
the reach of doubt by the decision of his 
royal father and Bdward III.), but by in- 
sisting on the pacification of Troves, and 
the judgment of Gk>d, manifestea by the 
victories which he had given to small bodies 
of Englishmen over the immense hosts of 
their enemies. But, 2. If the demand were 
refused, they were to make an offer to 
Charles of a principality beyond the Loire 
with a clear annual revenue of twenty thou- 
sand pounds. 8. These, however, were but 
preliminary flourishes, proposals made that 
they might be rejected. The lord cardinal 
of Wincnester was now to address the am- 
bassadors of both parties, not as a nego- 
tiator (he was not even nuned in the com- 
mission), but as a prince of the church, 
whom his desire to stop the effusion of 
human blood had induced to assume the 
oharaoter of mediator with the duchess of 
Burgundy. In a set speech he was to 
exhort both parties to terminate a quarrel 
which had now lasted a hundred years, and 
which had sacrificed the lives of more men 
than were at that time alive in the two 
Idngdoms. He was to paint in strong colours 



PortogaL Her efforts were power- 
fully seconded by Cardinal B^anfort^ 
who, aware that the resources of the 
country and the patienoe of the 
people were exhausted, prodaimed 
himself the adyocate of peace; bat 
were as strenuously opposed by the 
duke of Gloucester, who would ne^er 
subscribe to the disgrace of surrend^- 
ing to the enemy what his brother 
had won at the cost of so much trei^ 
sure and blood. The cardinal mig^t 
rely on a majority in the council and 
among the people ; but was as effectu- 
ally thwarted by the obstinacy of the 
French cabinet, to whom the con- 
tinuation of war promised greater 
advantages than any peace which the 
English ministers dared to condade. 
Hence the frequent attempts at nego- 
tiation served only to show the supe- 
riority assumed by one nation, uid 
to excite irritation and despondency 
in the other.^ But the quarrel wiOi 

the evils of war, both as to the temporal 
calamities which it inflicts, and the spiritual 
loss of souls, sent before the tribunid of 
Ood in the midst of their sins ; he was to 
observe that the question could be decided 
only by one of tnese two ways, — the de- 
struction of the English or Frendi people, 
which was impracticable, or by an emdt- 
able adjustment of claims, which, u it 
were to be adopted at all, could not be 
adopted too soon. 4. The English ministeiB 
were to be marvellously affected by this 
speech, and in consequence of it to relax 
in their pretensions, and to offer to Charles 
the whole of France beyond the Loire, 
with the exception of Guienne. Kay : rather 
than incur the guilt of contributing to the 
evils so feelingly deplored by tiie cardinal* 
they were to suiSer themselves to be satis- 
fied with the faithful accomplishment of the 
great peace of Bretignv. But the French 
envoys were not to be olinded by so flimsy 
an artifice. They insisted that Henry 
shotdd cede all his conquests besides Nor- 
mandy, and hold that duc^, with Guienne, 
of the crown of France. The prooosal was 
received as an insult ; and the ducness pro- 
posed a peace for a limited number of years 
on condition that Henry should not take, 
during that time, the title of king of France, 
nor Charles make any claim of homage 
during the same period. The ambassadors 
separated to receive the commands of their 
sovereigns on this proiect. At the ap- 
pointed time the English returned with 
mstructions to refuse, because it would 
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Burgundyj as it involved no great 
national interest, was more easily 
appeased. It had arisen firom resent- 
ment for the apostasy of the duke ; 
but England, in her endeavour to 
punish him, had, by the interruption 
of the trade with Flanders, infected 
a severe injury on herself. In 1443 Isa- 
bella (with her husband Henry seems 
to have refused to treat)* concluded a 
suspension of hostiUties for an inde- 
finite period with the duke of York.* 
In the next year, her efiforts to extend 
that benefit to all the belligerents 
were seconded by the more powerful 
influence of the duke of Orleans, who 
had been made prisoner at the battle 
of Azincourt, and after a captivity of 
twenty-four years had been permitted 
to revisit his country. Before his 
departure he paid down forty thou- 
jsand nobles, gave security for the 
payment of eighty thousand more in 
the course of six months, and bound 
himself to return at the expiration of 
the year, unless he should prevail on 
Charles to consent to a final i)eace ; 
and Henry on his part engaged to 
repay him the money on the signa- 
ture of the treaty, or, in failure of 
that, on his return to captivity.^ He 
was released about the end of the 
year 1440; and instead of effecting 
the purpose of his mission, found 
himself excluded from the court by 
the intrigues of the royal favourites. 
Henry was compelled to enlarge the 
time fixed for his return ; and he at 
length gained that influence in the 
council which was due to his rank 
and abiUties. Charles now listened 
to his suggestions in favour of peace. 
The duke himself and the earl of 
Suffolk were th^ principal negotiators; 

show in the king a lack of might or of 
right, or of courage;, but they had no 
opportunity of delivering their answer ; for 
the IiVench did not think it worth their while 
to return at all. — See Bym. x. 724; and 
Acts of Coun. V. 334. 

^ Many conferences were held with her, 
none witn hiiUi as appears from the iostru- 



and though they oould not induce 
their respective courts to agree to 
any general basis of pacification, con- 
cluded an armistice for two years, 
during which it was hoped that some 
way might be discovered of adjusting 
the opposite claims, and reconciling 
the interests, of the contending sove- 
reigns.^ 

Hitherto the attentions of the 
reader has been occupied with the 
conduct of the war in France; this 
temporary suspension of hostiUties 
will afford him leisure to revert to 
the domestic occurrences of the last 
twenty years, and the miscellaneous 
incidents which diversify the history 
of that period. I. Before James of 
Scotland was restored to his throne, 
a truce of seven years had been con- 
cluded between the two kingdoms.* 
By the king it was carefolly observed; 
not that he retained any warm at- 
tachment for the place of his cap- 
tivil7, but that he wished for peace in 
order to curb the factious spirit of 
his nobles, and to encourage habits of 
industry and subordination among 
his people. Hence his connecti<m 
with England did not prevent him 
Arom receiving the ambassadors of the 
French monarch. He renewed the 
ancient league between the two 
crowns, and agreed to give the prin- 
cess of Scotland in marriage to the 
dauphin, as soon as the parties should 
have attained the age of puberty. 
His poverty did not enable him to 
offer with his daughter a portion 
becoming her rank ; but he assented 
to what was still more acceptable, an 
aid of six thousand Scottish troops, 
whenever a fleet for their conveyance 
should arrive from France.* To 

ments in Kymer, i. 713, 730, 761, 767, 
802, &c. * Kym. xi. 24 ' lb. z. 820—829. 

♦ Ibid. xi. 60-67. ^ Ibid. x. 329—332. 

« Da Tillet, 188. Ford, xvi. 11. Thresor 
des Chartres, 128. By mistake the date of 
1448 has been substituted for 1428 in this 
and the other articles under the head of 
" huietiesm piece." 
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Mcare his friendship, Charles made 
to liim a grant of the county of Xain- 
togne, and the lordship of Bochefort, 
which the king of Scots condescended 
to hold of the French crown, with an 
engagement to send the first prince of 
his hlood to perform the accustomed 
homage.* These treaties alarmed the 
English government The cardinal 
of Winchester obtained a personal 
interview with James at Durham ; 
and whether it wore owing to his 
suggestions, or to the difficulty of 
providing a sufficient number of 
vessels, the stipulated auxiliaries 
never left Scotland.' James even 
threw out some hint of a final peace 
in lieu of the existing truce, to be 
founded on a marriage between Henry 
and one of his daughters. The council 
hastened to profit by the suggestion, 
and Lord Scrope was authorized to 
negotiate a peace '* by way of marriage 
and other lawful and honourable 
means;" but at the same time, 
whether it were through pride or 
policy, he was instructed not to make 
the proposal himself, but to draw it 
artfully from the Scottish commis- 
sioners. He failed ; made his report 
to the oouncil in England and to the 
king in France, and returned to Scot- 
land with new powers to conclude a 
peace "on any terms and in any 
manner;" an alteration which suffi- 
ciently proved the great anxiety of 
the English government to withdraw 
James ttom his alliance with Charles, 

1 Ba Tillet, ibid. The next month by a 
new air^eement it was atipulated that after 
the expulaioQ of the Kngltsh from France, 
the Sootliah king, in lieu of Xaintogne and 
Roohefbrt, nhould reoeire either the duchr 
of Berri or the count j of Evreoz, to be held 
on the tame temu.— Ibid. Dec. 10, 1438. 

* Kym. X. 409, 410. PeU Records, 407, 

* The words in the first commission are, 
** per medinm sponsalioram sire matrimonii, 
ac per me\lia qusroamque alia licita et 
hvmevta.*^* — In place of all these, in the 
aecvrnvl wv read, "per qnsponmque media 
qiMoae modo."— Rot. Sc«>t. ii. 2«9, 373. 

* Rxm. and Acts of Coun. iv. 1»— S7, 63, 
7y I'btd. s. i$S— 4SS. By a carious clause 



as long as tliat pnnce should be at 
war with England.' But the Scottish 
king adhered firmly to his engage- 
ments with France; and the utmost 
which the envoy could accomplish 
was to renew the truce for five years; 
with an understanding that if an]r 
Scotsmen should sail to the assistance 
of the enemies of Henry, they might 
be treated as enemies themselves, 
without any interruption of the har- 
mony between the two crowns.* 

It was not long, however, before 
the French ministry reminded the 
Scottish king of his engagements ; 
whilst the lord Scrope, if we may 
believe the Scottish historians,' of- 
fered on the part of England the 
cession to Scotland of Berwick, Box- 
burgh, and the debateable lands, as 
the price of a perpetual peace and 
alliance. This proposal divided the 
Scottish parliament. During a debate 
of two days one party maintained that 
the king by his previous treaty with 
France was precluded from listening 
to the offers of England; the other, 
that no prince could conscientiously 
bind himself to follow the dictates ot 
another in the matter of war and 
peace, contrary to the commands of 
the Gospel and the interests of his 
people. They separated without 
coming to any result; and both the 
French and English envoys failed 
in the object of their missions.^ 

Two years later. Sir Bobert Ogle 
had the presumption to pass the 

were excepted from the trace all the lands 
in England south of Bt. Michael's Mount in 
Cornwall, and all the lands in Scotland, 
north of the rirer Fom, between Moray 
and Ross to the sea (ibid. 484); that is» 
as far as I can xmderstand it, no lands 
at aU. 

^ Msjor, ri. 13. Leslie, 246. Buchan.ix. 
50. Drummond (p. SO) adds an offer of 
marriage with the Scottish princess, but on 
what authoritr is unknown. That there is 
no great impfohabilitv in these statements 
appears from the coinmisaioDS mentioned 
in the last note but one ; there mar, how- 
ever, be some mistake either as to tb» 
exact time, or to the name of the nego- 
tiator. « Ford. XTi. 33, tL, 
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borders, and assist a Scottish lord, 
who had taken up arms against the 
king. He was defeated at Piperden 
by the earl of Angus. James, irri- 
tated by this breach of the armistice, 
demanded reparation ; but, though 
commissioners were appointed by 
Henry, and a letter was written by 
him to the king of Scots with hUi 
own hand, the difference was not 
accommodated.* Suspicious of his 
intention, the council ordered a fleet 
of one hundred and eighty sail to 
cruise in the German Ocean, and in- 
tercept the princess of Scotland in 
her way to the French coast. She 
was, however, more fortunate than 
her father had been in similar circum- 
stances; and by steering round the 
north of Scotland, eluded the English 
squadron, and reached the port of 
Eochelle.' This new insult deter- 
mined James to seek revenge with 
the sword. He summoned every 
Scot between the ages of sixteen and 
sixty to join his banner ; and, if we 
may believe a native and contempo- 
rary writer, more than two hundred 
thousand men followed him to the 
siege of Eoxburgh.^ The fall of the 
fortress was prevented by the incon- 



1 Sym. 635. 
« Ibid. 9. 



Ford. zvi. 9. 

s Ibid. 26. 



* It was in Angnst that be raised the 
neffe; at Christmas he repaired to his 
favourite residence in the Dominican con* 
Tent at Perth. On the evening of the 20th 
of February, after drinking the voidee, or 
parting cup, with bis company, he retired 
io lua bed'Chamber, and as he stood in his 
gown before the fire, conversing with the 
queen and her attendants, he was suddenly 
alarmed by the clash of arms. Aware of 
the danger, he called to the ladies to bolt 
the door, while ho should escape by the 
window. But the iron bars were too close 
to admit a human body between them ; and 
the Idn^, seizing the fure-tongs, rushed into 
an adjoining closet, wrenched up one of the 
boards from the floor, and let himself 
throngh the aperture into the privy. The 
board immediately dropped into its former 
plaoe ; and it soon appeared that the noise 
proceeded from Sir Bobert Graham, who 
with three hundred Highlanders, had 
floiled the defences of Uie monastery. 



stancy of the king, who, after a few 
days, on the approach of the earl of 
Northumberland, disbanded the army, 
and hastened to Edinburgh. It were 
idle to enumerate all the motives to 
which different writers have attri- 
buted his conduct ; the most plausible 
conjecture supposes him to have re- 
ceived a hint of the dark and mys- 
terious conspiracy which within six 
months deprived him of life.^ He 
was succeeded by his son, James IL, 
who had only completed his fifth 
year ; and one of the first acts of the 
new reign was the conclusion of a 
truce with Henry till the year 1417.* 
II. England during this period, 
exhibited the unusual spectacle of 
two princesses, who, despising the 
pride of birth, had married into fa- 
milies of commoners. 1. Jacquetta 
of Luxemburg, after the death of 
the duke of Bedford, married Sir 
Itichard Wydeville, an English gen- 
tleman, distinguished by the extra- 
ordinary beauty of his person. Wyde- 
ville was immediately cast into prison 
for the offence of manying a tenant 
of the crown without the royal 
Ucense; but obtained his liberty on 
the payment of a fine of one thousand 



They burst open the door, broke the arm 
of Catherine Douglas, who attempted to 
exclude them, and wounded the queen, when 
a voice exclaimed, ** For shame 1 She is 
but a woman. Look after her husband." 
Not finding him in the bed-chamber, they 
parted in separate directions to search 
the adjoining rooms; and James seizing 
the opportunity, called to the ladies to 
draw mm out. In the attempt Elizabeth 
Douglas fell through the aperture ; and 
during the confusion caused oy this event 
one of the assassins entered the closet. 
He informed his associates. Sir John Hall 
leaped below, and was followed by his bro> 
ther ; but the king, an athletic man, seized 
each in the descent, and attempted to 
throttle them on the floor. Graham sprang 
to their assistance. At the entreaties and 
promises of James he began to waver ; but 
nis confederates above terrified him by 
their threats; and the unarmed monarch 
was despatched with sixteen wounds. — See 
the contemporary relation of this tragical 
event, published by Finkerton, vol. i. App. 
No. xiu. 5 Bym. x. 689. 
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pounds, tnd was afterwards, oat of 
respect to his wife, created Baron 
Biyers.* 2. Catherine, a daughter 
of Prahce, the widow of the last, 
the mother of the present sovereign, 
married Owen ap Tudor, a "Welsh 
gentleman, said to be descended from 
the celebrated Cadwallader.' It does 
not appear that this marriage was 
ever formally acknowledged ; but it 
was followed by an act of parliament, 
by which to marry a queen dowager 
without license from the king was 
made an offence punishable with the 
forfeiture of lands and goods ;^ and, 
as soon as Catherine was dead, Tudor 
received a summons at Daventry to 
appear in person before the king. 
The safe conduct which at his de- 
mand had been granted was after- 
wards violated. He escaped from 
prison, was retaken, and escaped a 
second time. With the real cause of 
this severity we are not acquainted : 
the act of parliament had passed 
after his marriage, and there is no 
mention made of it in the Acts of the 
Council ; but from the expressions 
used there, it may perhaps be inferred 
that he had done or said something 
to raise apprehensions, that, sprung, 
as was pretended, from the ancient 
princes of Wales, and proud of bis 
alliance by marriage with the royal 
flunilies of England and Prance, 



^ This offence was common, find alirajrs 
punished with fine, and often with impri- 
sonment also, if the husband were of inferior 
rank to the wife. In the Acts of the Coun- 
oil we meet with such fines as 1,000/. or 
12,000 marks, &o.— See Acts, ill. 130, 145, 
161, 262. 

* The Chronicle of London asserts the 
Todor was "no man of birthe nother of 
tyflod" (p. 123); yet the oonnoil in an 
official instrument f^yea him the title of 
••armiger." — Bym. x. 709. His sons Ed- 
mund and Ja9i>er were placed under the 
oare of Catherine de la Pole, abbess of 
Barking. 

' There can be no doubt that such act 
was passed, though it is not found on the 
Bolls now. But Sir Harris Nicholas informs 
us that the membrane, on which it ought 
to be found, is wanting, and that the num- 



Owen ap Tudor might be tempted 
to re-enact the part of Owen Glen- 
dower, and might, like that chieftain, 
meet with willing and enthusiastio 
support from the national predilec- 
tions of his countrymen.'* However 
that may have been, Tudor, after 
his second escape, was suffered to 
remain without molestation. TTia 
sons by Catherine were acknowledged 
by Henry as brothers. Edmund ha 
created earl of Richmond, Jasper earl 
of Pembroke : Owen, the youngest^ 
became a monk in the abbey of West- 
minster. 

III. It was probably owing to this 
marriage, that Henry, when he was 
only in bis third year, had been taken 
out of the hands of his mother and 
intrusted to the care of Dame Alice 
Botiller, to whom as his governess 
the infant monarch was made to give 
authority by special warrant, and with 
the advice of the council, to chastise 
him from time to time, in reasonaUe 
wise, as the case might require, with- 
out being subsequently called to ac- 
count^ From the tuition of Dame 
Alice he passed in his seventh year 
to the charge of the earl of Warwick, 
who, in his patent of appointment^ 
was ordered to look to the health and 
safety of the royal person, to watch 
over the education of his pupil in 
morals and virtue, in literature and 



bers of the following menJbranea have beea 
altered. — Acts of Coun. y. zrii. not. 2. 

* We meet with these expressions : *' his 
malicious purpos and ymagination ;" th» 
danger of ** rebellion, murmur, or inoon- 
venience from his enlar^ment ; '* ** tha 
disposition of Walys."— Ibid. p. 60. 

^ De nous resonablement chaatier d* 
temps en temps ainsi comme le oas reqne- 
rera. — Ibid. iu. 143. This lady in return for 
her services received a pension for hfo oT 
401., to which another of thirty nuurks wm 
afterwards added. I may observe that King 
John gave pensions of twopence per day to 
the nurses of his children. — Bot. CImis. U 
160, 175 : but the nurses of Henry Y., YI.. 
YII. received 201. per annum as long as th» 
king pleased, which was, in fact, fbr life.— 
Acts of Coun. iii. Fell Beoorda, 3M. VWm, 
2, ser. i. 171. 
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the langQ^es, in mauDen and cout- 
tegy, mad in all the acquirements 
which beoome a great king:; and to 
chutise hia negligence or disobedience 
in Buoh DjuineT as other princes of 
the same orb were wont to be chas- 
tised.' But when Henry had reached 
hia eleventh year, Wiirwiclt applied 
to the council for more ample powers. 
He found that oMcioua persons, I'd 
make their oonrt to the sovereign, 
had tilled his mind with notions of 
hii own importance, and that he 
would, no longer submit to the 
punishmente which it was occasiou- 
tUj deemed ttecessary to inflict. The 
earl tbeietore demanded authority to 
appoint or dismiss the persous com- 
posing the royal household ; to pre- 
Tent any stranger fcom speaking with 
the king unless it were in presence 
of one of the four knighta of the body: 
and to remove him troia place to place 
as he saw it necessary for his he^th 
or security. Hs also required the 
eoancil to admonislf^bo king in a 
body, or the necessity of obedience 
to hia preceptor, and to promise 
that they would stand by him, 
if on account of ohastiiement his 
pupil Bhould oonceive any antipathy 
m«iut bim.' All these demands 
were granted. It was, however, im- 
posnble to eiclude BattererB from 
the prince ; who, at their eugges- 
tioD, in his fourteenth year, de- 



manded to be admitted into the 
countnl, and to be made acquainted 
with tiie manner in which the 
of his kingdom were oon- 
ducted. This claim was resisted with 
firmness, but with respect.* Yet 
Henry, though he acquiesced for 
the present^ three yean afterwards 
renewed his demand. To satisfy 
him, it was resolved, that the par- 
don of oD'ences, the collation of be- 
nefices, and all special graces should 
be reserved to the king ; that be 
should be made acquainted with all 
debates of importance 'respecting his 
crown and prerogatives; and should 
decide in all matters regarding which 
the council should be so far divided 
in opinion that the majority did not 
exceed two-thirds of the members.* 
Thus the government remained till 
he became of full t^. 

IV. The reader has already noticed 
the commencement of the quarrel 
between the duke of Xllloucester and 
his uncle the bishop of iWinohester. 
Their mutual rivalry C4m|wed these 
near relations into the tritt^tst ene- 
micp, and gave iassnaibly an oppojila 
their vJG»3\«f national 
poUty. The duke Mjiclaj^ biniself 




B* DimUB little nitliiii hia brsul a 

Th* eood for f kill he could nneth pi 
eey«."— p. 381. 
■ Tbe membeiB of the coiuoil (the JqliB 

IhiAj " God, iude^, h«d eodowFtl ihe tdDg 
with H gTMt nndentftndiDg and feeling u 
flTBT tbvy uw or knew iQuijprLDee or other 
pencD of hit a^e ', neTcrihfleaa, to qoit 

peocde, Hyj dare oot take apon them le 
pathiAi in conceit or opiaion that he u 



fur the food Ml ivurcty orhiB nobl; 
BOD, fln|D;'Ws lend; and treM, tL.. .. 

MODrf), lijS'the yi'B being i tho"''liriil5t 

Srd''°libi25,«ill™*l^^Mt thltcM"b» 
advised.'"— JbLd. laa. • Ejn. 13S, 439. 
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of the other, the war was never 
•conducted with vigour, and obstacles 
were constantly opposed to the con- 
clusion of peace. The bickerings 
between these two ministers are of 
themselves beneath the notice of 
history; but they derive importance 
from their consequences, which were 
felt through the greater portion of 
Henry's reign. 

When Beaufort, during the life of 
the last monarch, visited the council 
of Basil, he was named by Martin Y. 
oardinal and apostolic legate in Eng- 
land, Ireland, 'and Wales, with a pro- 
mise that his creation and appoint- 
ment should be afterwards published 
in the accustomed manner.^ The 
intelligence alarmed the jealousy of 
Archbishop Chichely. Other legates 
were foreigners, whose stay was too 
short to create any permanent preju- 
dice to the rights of the metropolitan ; 
but Beaufort would fix his residence 
in England, and by his superior 
authority suspend or limit for years 
that jurisdiction which belonged to 
the successors of St. Augustine. On 
this account he wrote a long letter 
to the king, who, persuaded by his 
arguments, forbade the bishop of 
Winchester to accept the dignity 
which had been offered to him.^ 
Thus the matter rested, till the 
quarrel arose between that prelate 
and his nephew of Gloucester. It 
has been already mentioned that 
Beaufort condescended to make him 
an apology, resigned the chancellor- 
ship, and obtained permission to 
travel ; but it is probable that by 
these concessions he purchased the 
royal license to accept the prefer- 

1 Aug. Sac. i. 800. 

* After alluding to the ambition of 
Beaufort, he tells the king that, " There 
never was no legate a latere sent into no 
land, and specially into the realm of £ng> 
land, without ^eat and notable cans:-. 
And they, when they came, abiden but 
little whue ; not over a year, and some a 



ments to which he had been named 
in the court of Bome. He was soon 
afterwards declared cardinal priest of 
St. Eusebius, was invested with the 
usual habit at Calais, received the hal 
at Mechlin, and was appointed cap- 
tain-general of the crusaders destined 
to oppose the Bohemian Hussites.' 
His absence perhaps encouraged, or 
his promotion stimulated, the ambi- 
tion of the duke of Gloucester, who 
at the next meeting of parliament 
required of the lords a declaration 
of the powers invested in him as 
protector. Whether it was on this 
or some other account, is uncertain, 
but the parliament was soon after- 
wards prorogued. When it opened 
again, the duke repeated his demand, 
adding, that he would not take his 
seat till it was answered, and admo- 
nishing the house not to pass any bill 
in his absence. The reply must have 
proved most mortifying to his amli- 
tion. They reminded him fhat the 
act which gave to him the title 
of protector invested him with no 
authority except in the two cases of 
foreign invasion and internal revolt; 
" marvelled from their hearta" that^ 
after he had subscribed this act 
he should pretend to any additional 
power; declared that in parliament 
he was no more than any other peer; 
and exhorted him to resume his seat; 
and attend to the business of the 
nation, as he was bound to do in 
obedience to the king's writ The 
duke reluctantly acquiesced.* 

About six months later the cardinal 
ventured to return to England ; and 
at his entry into the metropolis was 
met in solemn procession by the 



quarter or two months, as the needs re- 
quired ; and yet over that he was treated 
with ere he came into the land, when he 
should have exercise of his power, and how 
much should be put into execution." — See 
the whole letter apud Duck, Tit. Chioh. 
p. 129. 

3 Ang. Sao. 318. Bsynald. vi 92, 93. 

♦ Kot. Pari. iv. 326, 327. 
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dergr, the,m*yor, »nd the inti»ns. 
But it Boon appeared, though ho had 
be«u r^ouTad with honaur, bis new 
diguitr had nude Mm an object of 
suspicion. In the presence of the 
oounral, and at the requisition of the 
Icinf^B attorue;, be was compelled to 
promise that ha would abet^ in the 
execution of his offina from every act 
which m^ht derogato from tlie r^hls 
E^the orown or of the subject;' and 
when aie feast of St. George ap. 
proaohed, was fbrbidden ta attend as 
ohanoellor of tbe order of the garter, 
on the KTound that he ought to haie 
vacated that office, together with tbe 
bishopric of Winchester, from tbe 
day on whioh he accepted t^e dignity 
of cardinal.* When he remonstrated, 
the counul replied, that it was at 
least a difBcult and doubtlUl question, 
which tbey dared not solve during 
tbe minoril; of the king ; and io this 
answer, he was content to submit^ 
that ha might not b; apposition 
def^t^ the project in which ho was 
now engaged. As soon as Cunzo, the 
papal envoy, had delivered the letters 
of Martin Y. to the council, the car- 
dinal exhibited tbe bull appointing 
h'"! captun-genersl gainst the Hus- 
litea, and solicited the royal license to 
publish tbe crusade, and to raise an 
army of five hundred lancers and Sve 
thousand archers for the expedition. 
Both petitions were granted, but on 
condition that the troops should be 
reduced to one-half of tbe number 
demanded, and the donations of tbe 

> Tha prolMt of CwdraT, tbe kiqg'i 
«ttonieT,uiliUutHit. He rn^Uini t&t 
tt (• (ha rieht of Uie noitii, founded on 
flpcflul pririUga ud prncriplion, with tha 
kDDvledie ud tolrrani^a or the DoaUA, 
tiut no fegate ehoidd come to Eagbnd im- 

uked for, it hu Dot the intsobou at tba 

in darDgatiou of the W> or rigtaU of tha 
hiDffdom, or to Admit faim, u legate eon- 
tnn to Uw and riehl, or to comeiit that he 
■hoold eierciae hit leif ktiOD iu oppontjon to 
lka»ma.-roi,i.M5. 



people should be expended in the 
purchaM of arms ud pravisions 
nitJiin tbe lealm.^ But aoon a 
transaction occiured most diignu)». 
ful to all the parties concerned. For 
a bribe of one thousand macks the 
cardinal consented that the men 
whom he had raised for tbe crusade 
should be led against the kii^ 
enemies in Franoe; and the council, 
on their part, engaged to indemnify 
him to the pontiff for tiiis breach of 
his duty. He reoeived their bonds; 
but promised to keep tiiis part of the 
transaction secret, and not to apply 
for payment fh>ci them Ull he should 
fail in his attempt to piooara it from 
theregencyof France.' When Charles 
found the crusaders arrayed against 
himself, he complained most bitterly 
to tbe pontic who loudly protested 
his ignorance of this fraudulent trans- 
action, and upbraided the cardinal 
with having injured the cause of 
religion, and stained the reputation 
of the Holy See. Beaufort attempted 
to justify himself by allegations which 
it is difficult to believe: that the orders 
of his sovereign were intimated to bim 
in such terms that he durst not dis- 
obey ; and that the men tbemseiv^ 
declu'ed to his face that they would 
not march s^ainst the Hussites, but 
were detormined to restore the supe- 
riority of the English arms in France.' 
If the conduct of tbe cardinal on 
this occasion irritated the court of 
Borne, it served to add to his popu- 
larity in £ngland ; and when tbe par- 
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I luapact that tha 



men was frranled, and theaereement liined 
on tbe IStli of June ( and ;et on thTlGth 
and lath of theiama monlh oidora had baen 
fiiven to prepare qoarten for him and hie 
uuy ID Kent, and to pronda a fleet fcr 
their pantge to foreign parte, m Ot lan^t 
fercCce—in obBaquBm DoibDm.— Id. 119. 
t Baynald. vi. 73, 7*. 
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liament aawmbled^both houses seemed 
to contend which should heap upon 
him the most distinguished honours. 
The sune objection which excluded 
him from the feast of St. George had 
also excluded him from the king's 
oeuncil ; but the lords now requested 
him, for the service of the king, and 
the benefit of the nation, to resume 
his seat at that board, and to absent 
himself only when subjects were 
debated which concerned the court of 
Bome.^ To this flattering request he 
willingly assented; and two days 
later the commons, when they pre- 
sented to the king a grant of a 
second supply, took the opportunity 
to prefoce it with a panegyric on 
the virtues and services of the car- 
dinaL'> 

It is generally believed that the 
duke of Gloucester, finding himself 
unable to exclude his rival from the 
cabinet by force, undertook to remove 
him by policy. So much is certain, 
that Beaufort, at the repeated in- 
stances of the coundl, consented to 
accompany the young king to France; 
and that during his absence an unge- 
nerous attempt was made to ruin him 
for ever. In a numerous meeting of 
the peers, the king's attorney, on the 
ground that the dignity of cardinal 
was incompatible with the possession 
of a bishopric, prc^posed that he should 
be removed from the see of Win- 
chester, and condemned to refrmd its 
revenues from the day of his promo- 

1 Bot. Pari. iv. 338. 

* Facta prins speciali recommendatione 
reverendissimi in Christo patris et domini, 
domini Henrioi, permissione divina titolo 
8. Easebii, presbyteri cardinalis de Anglia 
Tolgariter nuncapati, per proloentorem 
gaum nlteriiis declarabant, ko. — Ibid. p. 
337. I auote the words of the record, 
becaose uiey have generally been misun- 
denrtood to mean, that the commons 
granted a second subsidy at the recom* 
mendation of the ourdinal. 

s Bym. X. 497. The ol^ections now made 
were the canse, that when Euffenios in 
1440 named the archbishops of xork and 
Bouen cardinals, both these prelates refused 
that dignity ; and to reliere them from all 



tion in the court of Borne; Okm- 
cester immediately rose, charged faia 
uncle with having obtained for hint- 
self and his diocese a bull of exemp- 
tion from the jurisdiction of Canter- 
bury, and contended that by such act 
he had incurred the penalt^ of pre- 
munire. But of this charge no satis- 
factory evidence was produced; and 
the lords after a long debate resolvec^ 
that the cardinal should be heard ia 
his own defence, and in the interval 
the records should be searched for 
precedents, and the judges be required 
to deliver their opinions.' The duke^ 
however, was not discouraged. Three 
weeks later the sul^ect was again 
brought forward in a meeting of the 
privy council, in which the m^ority 
of the members belonged to his party; 
but the abbot of Chertsey, the cardi- 
naFs vicar-general, pleaded succefl»- 
fully for delay, urging^ among other 
reasons, the indecency of condemning^ 
in his absence a prelate so neaify 
related to the king^ and aotoaQf 
attendant on the royal person beyond 
the sea at the requ^ of the council ; 
and the lord though to gratify the 
duke they ordered the sealing of the 
writs of premunire and attachment 
prevailed on him to consent that the 
execution should be suspended till the- 
return of the king.* 

It was not to be expected that 
Beaufort, with such writs hanging 
over his head, would venture upon 
English ground till he was secure of 

apprehension, Henry granted them the 
royal license to retain their bishoprics toge- 
ther with the cardinalsAe, and the pope 
solemnly declared that it had not been his 
intention by introducing them into tha 
sacred college, to remove them firom their 
churches of York and Bouen. The writs 
issued on this occasion show how difficnlfe 
it was fbr ecclesiastics at this period to 
secure themselves from the operation €€ 
the statutes of premunire. — Bym. x. 7S^ 
84^ 

* For the knowledge of thiscircumstanoe^ 
and for some alterations in the narrative^ 
I am indebted to the researches of Sir 
Harris Nicolas.— Acts of Coun. iv. PteiV 
xxxi— xlii. 
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protection from the enmity of his 
nephew. He accompaiiied the yomig 
Henry from Bouen to Calais; bat 
there, having obtained perminionto 
tra^ioBom^ he took leave of his 
80P?8f«ign. His intended journey was 
pFobMj a pretence. He felt too 
sefiously interested in the proceed- 
ings against him in England to leare 
the coast of Flanders. Two months 
after the arriyal of Hairy a parlia- 
ment assembled, and a bill of indem- 
nity, to protect 1dm from the penalties 
of premnnire, if they had been in- 
oorred, was brought into the ooon- 
moni^ and met with no opposition in 
its progress through eitibier house. 
Shortly afterwards he appeared in his 
place, on a day when Henry was 
present.^ He laA obtained, he said, 
the king's leave to proceed to Borne 
ttt the requisitiGn o( the sovereign 
pontiff, when he heard that it was 
intended to charge him with treason 
in his absence. Aa his reputation was 
dearer to himtiian any other treasure, 
he had returned to face his accuser. 
Xet him oome forth, whosoever he 
might be, and he diould find him 
ready to answer. After some deli- 
beration between the duke and the 
lords^ it was replied; that no one 
appeared to make such a charge, and 
that the king held him to be a 
good and faithful sul^ect Beaufort 
thanked his sovereign for his gracious 
declaration^ and demanded that it 
might be ddivered to him in writing 
under the king's signature ; not that 
be meant to plead it on a future occa- 
non — ^he scorned to depend on any 

1 We know not the exact order in which 
theve erents oecorred. On the Bolls the 
sot of indenmitj occnpies the last place ; 
iMBt in the exempliflcation granted at the 
tiaoie to the cardinal it occupies the first. 

s Bot. Pari. ir. 300, 391. Bym. x. 616. 
«17. . ' 

* That the seizure was made by order of 
the duke appears to me plain from the pro- 
viso at the end of the act ; and I thii^ it 
pvobable that the jewels had been con- 
demned in the exchequer under pretence of 



thing but his own innoeenoe— bat 
l^tit might be publicly known that 
no one dared to support such an accu- 
sation against him. His request was 
granted, and the dedaration was 
entered on the rolls.' 

A seizure of jewels, belonging to 
the cardinal, had lately been made at 
Sandwich, by order of Gloucester, 
and probably under the pretence of a 
fiklse entry at the cust<nn-house as to 
their description or value.^ Beaufort 
now demanded the restoration of his 
property ; which after a long debate 
was ordered in pariiament on the fol- 
lowing singular condition; that he 
should deposit 6,000/. in the king's 
hands; that Henry within the six 
neit years should determine whether 
the seizure was just and legal or not, 
and that in accordance with such 
determination he should retain or 
repay the money. At the same time 
the cardinal made to the king a 
loan of 6,000/., in addition to 8,000/. 
previously advanced, to be repaid 
out of the first supfdy granted by 
parliament.^ 

From this period, during several 
years, the undo and nephew, equally 
jealous of each other, laboured to 
strengthen their own influence by the 
advancement of their dependants. 
Gloucester on aQ occasions brought 
forward Bichard duke of York, in 
whom were now centred the rights of 
the family oi Clarence ; the cardinal 
espoused on all occasions the interests 
of his nephew, Henry Beaufort, earl, 
and afterwards duke of Somerset. 
The former continued to preside in 

the entry, firom the non obstante clause. — 
Bym. X. 517. 

^ Ibid. ^ Two years later, in a great coun- 
cil, the king at the request ox the lords 
admitted that he had no right in conscience 
to the jewels, and ordered the 6,000/. to be 
repaid; on which the cardind lent him 

1,000 marks towards the war in France. 

Acts of Coun. iv. 238. ICotwithstanding the 
compromise in parliament, the jewels had 
not Deen restored ; for the king paid for 
them to the cardinal 8,0002., their estimated 
Talie, on June 10, 1434.— FeU Becords, 426. 
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the cabinet, and to gratUy his rapadty 
by obtaining grants from the crown ; 
the hitter annually aided the govern- 
ment with loans, and conducted id 
person almost every negotiation with 
foreign powers. Though these, as far 
as regarded peace, had been hitherto 
unsuccessful, they served to augment 
his popularity. The nation, exhausted 
by a long and ruinous contest, natu- 
rally transferred its attachment from 
the patron of war to the advocate of 
peace. 

At length the two rivals made the 
grand trial of their strength. The 
duke of Orleans had often and ear- 
nestly sued to obtain his liberation, 
promising to exert all his influence to 
bend the French cabinent to proposals 
of peace. The cardinal favoured, the 
duke opposed his petition. The 
former argued, that in the present 
exhausted state of the nation, it was 
prudent to employ every probable 
expedient to put an honourable ter- 
mination to the war ; and that at all 
events the ransom of the duke would 
enable the king to continue the con- 
test for two years without any addi- 
tional burden to the people. Glou- 



1 Bym. X. 765. 

* He accuses him of ambition in seeking 
the diffnity of cardinal after he had been 
prohibited by the late king, and of contempt 
of the royal authority in receiving the papal 
bulla, retaining his bishopric of Winchester, 
and procuring an exemption fh>m the au- 
thori^ of ti&e primate, without the king's 
permission. But if these offences subjected 
him, as Gloucester maintained, to the penal- 
ties of premunire, it should be remembered 
that they had been long ago pardoned by 
act of parliament. In the next place he 
complains of Beaufort's avarice, whose riches 
are too g^^At to have been honestly pro- 
cured. He makes, indeed, loans to the kmg, 
but seldom executes his engagements with 
fidelity, seeking pretexts to approi>riate to 
himself the securities which he obtains, and 
deftaudmg the crown by means of his 
officers, who received the customs in the 
port of Southampton. The cardinal's 
services in foreign embassies, so fre- 
quentljr applauded by the parliament, have, 
ne maintains, produced advantage to no 
one but the king's enemies. By the con- 
fTMfl at Arras m ftimished the means of 



oeeter built bis oppontion on the 
abilities of the prisoner, and his 
acquaintance with the policy and 
resources of England. Charles and 
his son, he observed, were princes of 
slender capacity, guided by their 
ministers, and placed in opposition to 
each other by the intrigues of their 
favourites; but were the duke of 
Orleans to obtain his liberty, he woukl 
unite the two parties, assume the 
direction of the cabinet, and teach 
the EngUsh to condemn their own 
folly in supplying the enemy with to 
able a counsellor.* To lessen the 
influence of the cardinal, Glougester 
delivered to the king a memorial, 
containing the real or supposed 
transgressions of that prelate, under 
twenty difierent heads ; but though it 
is probable that out of so great % 
number some charges may have been 
founded in fsust, the majority prove 
rather the enmity of the nephew than 
the guilt of the uncle.' The king 
read the memorial ; but it seems not 
to have made on his mind any im- 
pression unfavourable to Beaufortb 
The negotiation with the duke of 
Orleans continued ; and, as the coun- 

reconciliation to Charles and the duke of 
Burgundy; and by the late negotiatioft 
at Calais, to the duke of Burgundy and 
the duke of Bourbon. It was tne private 
interest of his family that induced him 
to liberate without authori^ the king of 
Scots ; and some similar motive urges nim 
now to insist so earnestly on the releaae of 
the duke of Orleans. In short he has eoB> 
trived to arrogate all the powers of govern* 
ment to himself and nis creature the 
archbishop of York ; keeps at a distance 
£rom the Idng all those prelates and lord* 
that are sincerely attacned to the royal 
person ; and has on all occasions opposed 
the oflfers of the duke of Gloucester to lead 
an army into France and recover for Heuy 
the whole of his inheritance. See his me- 
morial at length in Hall (161—166), who has 
placed it in the wrong year. From inter- 
nal evidence it appears to have been com- 
posed after the negotiation at Calais ha 
June, 1439, and before the renewal of that 
negotiation in May, 14iO, or the assumption 
of the cardinalate by the archbishop of 
York on 4th February, 1440. I ooacetve 
therefore that it waspreaented to the kinc 
about the close of 1489. 
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oil was divided in opinion, the argu- 
ments on both sides, aooording to the 
latearrangement respectingsuch cases, 
were hid before Henry in writing. 
He decided in &your of the cardinal 
Gloucester, who could ill brook his 
defeat, lodged on the rolls of Chancery 
a solemn and argumentative protest 
against the measure;' and, to give 
the greater publicity to his disappro- 
bation, retired to his barge on the 
river, as soon as the mass began, dur- 
ing which the duke of Orleans was to 
swear on the sacrament that he would 
ftilfil his engagements.^ 

The duke was, however, destined to 
experience a still more cruel disgrace. 
Though, by his marriage with his 
mistress, he had legitimated their 
union, he had not raised her character 
in the estimation of the pubUc; and 
the pride, the avarice, and the licen- 
tiousness of Dame Eleanor (so she 
was called) ultimately led to her ruin. 
There have been in all ages professors 
of the black art ; nor is it so very 
long since men have had the good 
sense to laugh at their pretensions. 
One of the duke's chaplains, Boger 
Bolingbroke, was accused of necro- 
mancy, and exhibited with the in- 
struments of his art to the admiring 
populace on a platform before St. 
Paul's, ** arrayed in marvellous at- 
tire," bearing in his right hand a 
sword, and in his left a sceptre, and 
sitting in a chair, on the four corners 
of which were fixed four swords, and 
on the points of the swords four 
images of copper.^ The second night 
afterwards Dame Eleanor secretly 
withdrew into the sanctuary of West- 
minster, a step which naturally ex- 



1 Bym. X. 765—767. 

* See Fenn's original Letters, toI. i. p. 3. 

* Clericua famosissimns anus illornm in 
toto mnndo in astronomia et arte nigro- 
msDtica. — Wil. Wvrces. 461. It was pro- 
hMy on acoonnt of his learning that he nad 
been admitted into the duke's family. That 
prince is celebrated by contemporaries as 
ue ^reat patron of learned men. MneaB 
Syhaos, afterirarda Pope Pius II., in a letter 



cited suspicion. She was oonfhmted 
with Bolingbroke, who declared that 
it was at her instigation that he had 
first appUed to the study of magic. 
Erom the inquiry which followed, it 
appeared that Eleanor was a firm 
beUever in the mysteries of the art ; 
that, to secure the affection of the 
duke, she had employed love-potions 
furnished by Marjory Jourdemain,the 
celebrated witch of Eye ; and that, 
to learn what would be her subse- 
quent lot (her husband was presump- 
tive heir to the throne), she had 
charged Bolingbroke to discover th6 
duration of the king's Ufe. Soon 
afterwards an indictment of treason 
was found against Bolingbroke and 
Southwell, a canon of St. Paul's, as 
principals, and the duchess as an 
accessary. The former were said, at 
the solicitation of the latter, to have 
formed an image of wax, and to have 
exposed it to a gentle heat, under the 
persuasion that as the image melted 
away, the health of the king would 
gradually decline. The two women, 
however, were arraigned before the 
ecclesiastical court. Jourdemain, as 
a relapsed witch, was condemned to 
be burnt; Eleanor, out of twenty- 
eight articles brought against her, 
confessed some and denied others; 
but when the testimony of the wit- 
nesses had been heard, withdrew her 
plea^ and submitted to the mercy of 
the court. She was compelled, on 
three days of the week, to vralk hood- 
less, and bearing a lighted taper in 
her hand, through the streets of the 
capital; and was afterwards confined 
a prisoner for life, with an annuity of 
one hundred marks for her support.* 

to Adam Molins, whom he praises for his 
eloquence, sajs: *'Sed magnss ob hanc 
causam grates clarissmio illi et doctissimo 
principi Olocestri® duci, qui studia hnma« 
nitatis summo studio in regnum vestrum 
recepit, qui, sicut mihi relatum est, poetas 
mirifice colitj et oratores magnopere yene* 
ratur.'*— Bp. 64 , p. 584. 

** See different payments on her account 
in the Pell Becords, 440, 1, 8. She is de- 
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>«i"{«'A-, Knt fipr«iiu^^,«» watt vmr- 

;Mlf '1/iM A^> «fP«Mr V> halt k«K& ifB- 

n^f^fmtA ^4 Um ^ ii wpry jb «/ bM wife, 
f.MA hA fTM W//fcm4r fr«w«rd t«> th« 

l/r NN tfffn tt*fphtrw, ihis kiu% of Koff- 

(Ut^ftM M*-Apt^f, iUsn\\ts ftnd mof- 
l<«n«)t<^, hA iN« *ho<;ki(»d «t the Teiy 
i(hii4ffW of injwtiM», bat, «Mf and 
MmitfM««tiM)fi% wiui ftJwftjf ready to 
«4/;^ thA tft^rri^m of biK advuen. 
IIa m^im n/m^ imtmif'ihrtjt ytsun old ; 
lilM wmtui\ MiiCKMUd tbat it wm ttoM 
Imi ^hofiM mMTjr ; and <»fery one fore- 
MiW ibai ihA f)t4<T'in, wb/ievor Nbe 
m\%\ii )itt, wfrnl^i (KiMwiiN tho oonirol 
mtiT ihn traak mind of hor bunband. 
IVtwt itui nogni of Arma^cruio qnar- 
mlliid wil/b thA khiK of Franco, it was 
\kum^\\i ihnt ilui xnmw at thai nohle- 
mnn mi^ht fonn a bulwark of defonoe 
Ml Uki tirovlmso of (iuietinA; and 
iwmmiHUnu^rn woro atrpoirtUsd to offer 
to \\U dftiiKlti<tr tho liand of the Eng- 
llMh tnonanth.* Ibtt the tranmujiion 
did tiiiitttiide tlin vlRilanoo of Charles, 
who ititttiddtately inviuled Uie torri- 
torltM of the eoutii, and nmdo him and 
hiM IWitilly (irlwinorH. Two yearn later 
thn ohtihMi of iienry was directed 
til I wants MarKart^t, the duuHhtor of 
ItoitH, kh)|i of Hiolly and denimlom, 

•iirllMMl M ** KUmiiir (N*IUi»iu, UU\y called 

* \VU.>VvistMhtr.4it(^4fll. KlU«.3tta»<'r. 
I. toy. Mlow, »n>. Hi^t. F*bVMi. 4!Ki. 4atf. 
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a near nataaa to 
htid ahnEji treated her with 
psrtulity; and a hope 
tfaast throo^ her wiediatifle 
fKtory and pcnBaaent 
be cetabtisfaed b e twe e n the two lmi§» 
domjL Tfa« chaise of eondnctiBg the 
nesotiatma wv intnuted to Wfllttm 
de b Pole, earl of Snliblk, and wv 
snoepted by hini with real or aiiBCled 
reloctanoe. He profeesed to believw 
himself unequal to the task. Periiape 
he feared the subsequent resenlaieBt 
of Gkmoester, who opposed the mea- 
sure; perhaps he ftjt uneasy under 
the menaces of an act of parliamwrt^ 
passed in the reign of Henry v., iHudi 
made it highly penal in any man te 
conclude a peace with Charles, unlaw 
the consent of the three estatee in 
both realms had been preriondy 
obtained. To tranquillize his mind a 
singular instrument was signed bj 
the king, and approved by the par- 
liament, which authorized the eari to 
conduct the trealy to the best of hif 
abilities, and pardoned beforehand 
every error of judgment into which 
ho might fall.' He met the duke of 
Orleans at Tours ; a truce pr^;Murar 
tory to a peace was concluded, and 
tho question of the marriage re- 
peatedly discussed. On the part of 
the French no opposition was raised; 
but several alarming difficulties 8ag« 
gested themselves to the mind of tibe 

stMudt on tha tlightett foundation, a more 
(H>i^»i^tur« of Fox that it nu|{ht be ao, Imh 
(««u»t« th(« witoh lired, accordinfr to Fabyaa. 
in tha neighbourhood of Wincheat«r, of 
^hivh BdauTort was biahop. — Sea Follara 
174. 

' Brm. Ti. 6— S. Sackington's JoanaI» 
avo. ikW. ' Hym. zL 63. 
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EngUsh BegotiaiiQar. The frther of 
the prinoefls, with all his sounding 
titles, was in reality a pauper. This 
naminal king of Jerusalem and Sicily 
possessed not one foot of land in 
either country ; his duchies of Maiiie 
and Anjou were, and had long heen, 
in the possessicm of the English ; aad 
his territory of Bar was mortgaged to 
the duke of Burgundy for the «ay- 
nent of his ransom. Suffolk con- 
fiented to take the lady without a mar- 
riage portion. Buti, it was asked, 
oocdd the king of England think of 
suurying the daughter, while he kept 
the fEither out of his patrimonkd 
dominions? The earl felt the force 
of the objection, but foresaw the 
danger of making the cession. At 
length he yielded: it was stipulated 
that MaIbo and Anjou idiould be re- 
stored ; and at his return he prevailed 
on the majority of the council to 
approve of his conduct. In a genwal 
promotion of the <diief nobility he 
was created marquess of Suffi>lk, and 
measuring back his steps, was solemnly 
contracted, as proxy for Henry, with 
Margaret in the cathedral of NancL 
Justs and toumamentsibr eight days 
testified the joy of the court ; Charles 
attended his fair kinswoman some 
miles from tiie city, and parted from 
her in tears. Her f!a.ther aooompanied 
hear to Bar le Due. She landed at 
Porchestor, was married to Henry at 
Tiohfield^ and crowned with the usual 
oeremony at Westminster.' 

If Henry had flattered himself that 
his marriage would be followed by a 
peace, his expectations must have 
been grievously disappointed. Charles 
had -determined to exdude, if it were 
possible, the English from the soil of 
I!rance, and would only consent to 

i Win. Wyrces. 462, 463. 

» Bot. Pari. T. 73. 

> W« are told that he was accused in the 
MMmcil of illegal exeontions, and of having 
mjostly enriched himself at the expense <» 
the crown. From a singular instrament 



short prolongations of the annistioe, 
that he might improve the first oppor- 
tunity which ^ould be ofierad by 
ohanoe, or by the imprudence of the 
English mofnaroh. His hopes weie 
encouraged by the disputes in the 
council of his adversary, whose minis- 
ters were too busily employed in 
struggles for power at home, io 
support with vigour the national 
interests abroad. The queen had 
already gained the asc^dancy over 
the eaqr mind of her husband ; and 
Sufiolkf tiie favourite of them both, 
gradually supplanted all his colleagues. 
The cardinal, who had retired to his 
bishopric soon after the last dispute 
with his nephew, appeared no more 
on the aeeaM, unless it were to relieve 
the urgent wants of the crown wi^ 
advances of money. Gloucester still 
attended the council occasionally; 
but, if we may b^eve the unauthen^ 
ticated accounts of some writers, was 
chiefly employed in opposing the 
idans and protecting himself against 
the intrigues of the favourite. We 
may, however, question their aocu- 
raoy. Certain it is that he publidy 
testified his approbation of the king's 
marriage ; and that when Suflblk in 
parliament detailed he particulars of 
the treaty, and the commons peti- 
tioned Henry to approve the conduct 
of that minister, the duke on his 
knees seconded their request.^ Of 
his conduct from that period we are 
ignorant; and our ignorance pre- 
vents us from unravelling the causes 
of the mysterious transaction which 
followed. It may be that Gloucester, 
harassed by the accusations of his 
enemies, had formed a plan to make 
himself master of the royal person f 
or that Suffolk, to screen himself from 

in Bjmer it appears that he had been com- 
pelled to resi^ some possessions in Gnienne, 
which were immediately given to John de 
Foix, who had married a niece of Suffolk; 
both ciroomstances of a nature to irritate 
a proud and ambitiou mind.— Bym. xi. 147« 
22 Aug. 1446. 
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the reMntment of the duke, infiued \ 
into the mind of Henry suspicions of 
the Ujjnliy of his uncle.* However it 
were, Henry summoned a parliament 
to meet, not as usual at Westminster, 
but at Bury St. Edmund's. The 
precautions which were taken excited 
surprise, and gave birth to numerous 
conjectures. The knights of the 
shire received orders to come in 
arms; the men of Suffolk were 
arrayed; numerous guards wpre 
placed round the king's residence ; 
and patrols during the night watched 
all the roads leading to the town. 
The duke of Gloucester left lus castle 
of Devizes, and was present at the 
opening of parliament ; the next day 
he was arrested in his lodgings on a 
charge of high treason, by the lord 
Beaumont, constable of England; 
and seventeen days later was found 
dead in his bed, without any exterior 
marks of violence. Beports were 
spread that he died of apoplexy, or of 
a broken heart ; suspicion whispered 



1 What eridence the kinfi; had we know 
not ; but nothing could persuade him that 
his nude was innocent. — Whethamstede, 
8fl7. 

* I am inclined to beliere that he died a 
natural death, on the authority of "Whe- 
thamatede, abbot of St. Alban's. That 
writer, who had receired many benefits 
from the duke, was much attached to his 
inemoiy, which he vindicates on all occa- 
sions, and equally prejudiced against his 
enemies, whom he calls canes, scorpiones, 
impii snsurrones (p. 366). And yet, though 
he wrote when tne roral party was hum- 
bled in the dust, and ne had of course no- 
thing to fear from their resentment, he 
repeatedly asserts that the duke fell ill 
immediately after his arrest, and died of 
his illness. Fecit eum arrestari, ponique in 
tarn arta custodia, quod pr» tristitia deci- 
deret in lectum »gntudinis, et infra pauoos 
dies posterins secederet in fata (p. 365). 
Of course he could not be in perfect health 
on the evening preceding his death, as we 
are told by some writers. Again, Whe- 
thamstede says : " This great warrior and 
second David, pr» tristitia modo deposnit 
arma sua, recessitque ad regionem illam, 
ubi pax est et tranquilla requies sine inquie- 
tudine ulla" (p. 366) ; also Hardyng, 400. 

a Rvm. xi. 178. Ellis, 2nd ser. i. 103. 

* They were however, tied up, instantly 



that he had been privately murdered.* 
Several knights and esquires in bis 
service, most of them Welshmen, had 
aanmbled at Greenwich on the veiy 
day of his arrest, and purposed to 
join him at Bury. They were, how- 
ever, made prisoners, and five of their 
number were brought to trial, and 
convicted, on a charge of having con- 
spired to release Dame Eleanor, to come 
to the parliament in arms, to destroy 
the king, and to raise Gloucester to 
the throne.' But the humanity of 
Henry did not permit them to suffer. 
He had been much affected by a 
sermon of Br. Worthington, a cele- 
brated preacher, on the forgiveness 
of injuries ; and declared that he 
could not better prove his gratitude 
for the protection afforded to him by 
the Almighty, than by pardoning, in 
obedience to the Divine command, 
the persons who, so he believed, had 
plotted his destruction.^ Dame 
Eleanor, on account of ''her former 
misgovemment of herself," was ren- 



cut down, stripped and marked for diameBi* 
berment by tne knife of the executioner. 
At tiiat moment 8u£fblk announced to them 
the king's merer. — Stowe, 386. This par- 
don, however, nas been represented, on 
mere conjecture, as an artifice of Suffolk to 
lessen the odium which he had incurred br 
the murder of Gloucester. But it is weU 
known that Henry's humanity abhorred the 

Sunishment usually inflicted for treason, 
>ne day seeing the quarter of a person, who 
had been executed, fixed on the Tower, he 
exclaimed : " Take it away. It is a shame 
to use any Christian so cruelly on my ae- 
count."— Blackman, 301. In the present 
case the king asserts that the pardon had 
not been suggested to him by any person* 
either layman or cler^^yman, but that it 
originated from religious considerationa* 
principally because Qod seemed to have 
taken the cause into his own huids, harinf 
during the late year " touched and stricken 
certain of those who had been disloyal to 
him ;" supremus judex nonnnllas persona* 
nobis infiaeles tetigit et peroussit.—Bym.zi. 
178. Who were the persons whom Gk>d had 
stricken ? Of course Oloucester was one ; 
and the expression is a proof that in the 
opinion of Henry he died a natural death ; 
for this religious prince would nerer hare- 
used it, if the duke had been murdered. 
But who were the others ? 
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dered by act of parliament incapable 
of claiming as tbe duke's widow,' and 
a great part of his estates was dis- 
tributed among the marquess of Suf- 
folk, and Suffolk's relatives and adhe- 
rents.' But Gloucester, though he 
had no issue, left many friends, who 
laboured to clear his memory from 
the stain of treason. In each suc- 
cessive parliament they introduced a 
Wl declaratory of his loyalty ; but no 
arguments couid subdue the convic- 
tion or prejudice of the king ; the bill 
was repeatedly thrown out by the 
influence of the crown : and, if the 
attempt at last succeeded, it was 
through the influence of the duke of 
York, when he had forcibly invested 
himself with the powers of govern- 
ment.* 

Within six weeks Gloucester was 
followed to the grave by his uncle and 
former competitor. Cardinal Beaufort. 
That prelate, since his retirement 
from court, had resided in his diocese, 
and applied himself to the exercise of 
his functions. That he expired in the 
agonies of despair, is a fiction, which 
we owe to the imagination of Shak- 
speare; from an eye-witness we learn 
that during a lingering illness he 

1 Bot. Pari. T. 136. < Bym. zi. 168. 

s Whethamstede, 367, 368. 

* HaU tells tub that, according to his ohap- 
lun John Baker, he lamented on his deatn- 
bed that money conld not purchase life ; 
and that death should cut him off when he 
hoped, now his nephew Gloucester was gone, 
to procure the papal tiara. — Hall, p. 162. 
It 18 not, howerer, probable that such an 
idea ooold be entertuned by a man eighty 
years of age, and labouring under a mortal 
disease. Three weeks after the death of 
the duke, the cardinal ordered himself to 
be oaarried into the great hall of his palace 
of WcdTesey, where the clergy of the city 
and the moidcs of the cathedrid were assem- 
bled. There he sat or lay, while a dirg;e 
WB8 SQOg, the funeral ceremony performed, 
and his will publicly read. The next morn- 
ing they assembled again ; amass of requiem 
WB8 c^brated, and his will was a^ain read 
w&h the addition of several codicils. He 
tiien took leare of all, and was carried back 
to his ohamber. What was the object of 
this Bingolar ceremony I know not; but it 



devoted most of his time to religious 
exercises.* According to the provi- 
sions of his will, his wealth was chiefly 
distributed in charitable donations; 
no less a sum than four thousand 
pounds was set aside for the relief 
of the indigent prisoners in the capi- 
tal; and the hospital of St. Cross^ 
in the vicinity of Winchester, still 
exists a durable monument of his 
munificence.^ 

The deaths of the duke and the 
cardinal removed the two firmest 
supports of the house of Lancaster, 
and awakened the ambition of 
Eichard, duke of York, who by the 
paternal line was sprung from Edward 
Lt^gloy, the youngest son of Ed- 
ward III, and by the maternal had 
become, after the death of the earl of 
March in 1424, the representative of 
Lionel, the third son of the same 
monarch. But, if he now began to 
turn his eyes towards the throne, he 
had the prudence to conceal his in- 
tentions till the incapacity of Henry, 
or the imprudence of his ministers^ 
should offer him an opportunity of 
seizing the splendid prize. He had 
been appointed regent of France 
during five years; but the duke of 



was much admired by the writer, who was 
present ; and sufficientlT disproves the story 
of his having died in despair.— Cont. Hist. 
Croyl. 682. 

' His executor offered the king a present 
of 2,000/. Henry refused it, saying, " He 
was always a most kind uncle to me, while 
he lived. Ood reward him ! Fulfil his in- 
tentions. I will not take his money." It was 
bestowed on the two colleges founded by the 
king at Eton and in Cambridge. — Blackm. 
294. It should be remembered that the 
cardinal received no interest on the moneys 
which he lent to the king : whatever benefit 
he could derive from them, seems to have 
arisen from the forfeiture of pledges if not 
redeemed, and the repayment in gold in- 
stead of silver coin. Thus he demands *' that 
Saiement be maad in golde of the coigne of 
Inglond of juste weignte ; elles I not to be 
boimde to delyver ayene the saide weddes 
[pledges] though the seide paiement were 
offre^ to be maad in silver." The king in 
consequence orders the treasurer to make 
repayment "en ore anoa coastaces." — Acts 
ofCoun.iv.234, 248. 
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Somenet, who sought to suooeed to 
the influence of his rela^ivee, the late 
cardinal and the duke of Gloucester, 
expressed a wish to possess that com- 
mand; and York was reluctantly 
induced to exchange it for the goyem- 
xnent of Ireland. The affront sank 
deep into his breast; he began to 
consider Somerset as a rival, and, to 
prepare himself for tiie approaching 
contest, sought to win by affability 
and munificence the affections of the 
Irish. 

If Henry felicitated himself on the 
acquisition of so accomplished and 
beautiful a wife, his dreams of hap- 
piness were disturbed by the mur- 
murs of the people. It was said that 
his union with Margaret had been 
purchased at too great a price ; that 
so minister could be authorized to 
give away the inheritance of the 
crown ; and that the cession of Anjou 
and Maine, the keys of Normandy, 
would inevitably draw after it the loss 
of all the conquests made by the king's 
lather. At first these oomphiints 
were despised; insensibly they grew 
louder and more frequent; and Suf- 
folk for his own protection demanded 
to be confronted with his accusers in 
presence of the king and the coundL 
His request was granted; the plead- 
ings of each party w^re heard; and 
the favourite, as was to be expected, 
triumphed in the judgment of Henry. 
A proclamation was published, de- 
claring Suffolk to have acted the part 
of a true and loyal servant, and im- 
posing silence on his accusers under 
the penalty of losing the oflS^oes which 
they held under the crown.' Still, 
however, obstadeswere opposed to the 
cession of Maine by the persons 
holding grants of land in that coun- 
try ; and Charles, weary of the ter- 
giversation of the English govern- 
ment, resolved to cut the knot with 
the sword, and invested the capital of 



^ Bym. li. 178. 
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the pfovinoe with an army. Heniy 
was in no condition to reoommenos 
the war ; and the bishop of Chiaheiter 
hastened to the scene of bostilitieB; 
surrendered the whole province vitii 
the exception of Fresnoi, and ob- 
tained in return atmce to laattvo 
yeans, and an assuranoe that t3be 
grantees of the English crown ahould 
receive from France a sum of moncgr 
equal to ten years' value of the- lands 
which they had lost. At the aama 
time a protestaticm was made, that 
Henry did not resign his right to 
the sovereignty of the province!, hot 
only its actual possession, on con- 
dition that the revenue mi^t be en- 
joyed by the lather and nnoie (^ his 
queen.^ 

Maine was soon filled with Freaoh 
troops, and the dukei, alarmed at their 
approach, reinresented to the cotmeil 
that almost every fortress under his 
command had been suffered to Idl 
into ruins; that the three eatatesof 
Normandy had, under the i^ea at 
poverty, ^refused any aid ; and ibaft, 
unless speedy and plentiful asaistnoe 
were furnished from England, the 
province would in all probability be 
lost.^ Charles, however, did not alknr 
his adversaries time to furnish such 
assistance. It had chanced that the 
soldiers, who had withdrawn fhim the 
ceded territory, finding themselvw 
vdthout quarters and without sab- 
sistence, surprised and pillaged Foa- 
g^res, a town in Bretagne. Somerset^ 
aware of the oonsequmioes, hastened 
to disavow the act ; and Charlei^ witb 
equal promptitude, demanded instant 
and satisfactory reparation. As, how- 
ever, such reparation would have 
deprived him of a decent pretext fbr 
war before the end of the armistice^ 
he was careful to estimate the damagee 
at one million six hundred thousand 
crowns, a sum which he knew could 
not be raised. While ihe English 

» Sot. Fad. 147. 
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envoys woro o£feriiig excaaeB asd 
r^Boafltniioef» Pont de i'Arohe, a 
fortraB within twelve milef of fiouen, 
was aargtia&A. by ft small bond of 
iidventuren» and a proposal was made 
to ezohange it for Eoug^es. This 
mi^t have been accepted; but tiie 
indemnification of aixteen hundred 
thousand crowns was still demanded 
and refused; and the king and the 
duibe of Bretagne resolved to unite 
their forces, and sweep the English 
£rooi the soil of Prance. Theoam- 
fiaign opened with the sorprisal of 
y^meuil through the treachery of a 
townsman ; soon afberwards Dunois, 
oommonly called the bastard of Or- 
leans, took the command ; and within 
two months one-half of Normandy 
was in his possession. The duke of 
Soffiierset, surrounded with disaffec- 
tion and treason, unable to Um the 
enemy in tiie field, and forbidden to 
hope for aasistanoe from England, 
was oxnpelled to shut himself up in 
the capital, and to behold frcnn ihe 
walls of the castle the &11 of the for- 
tresses around him. Encouraged by 
his oorreqpcmdents within the city, 
Dun(»s approached with his army; 
at the end of three days he decamped, 
was recalled by his friends, and had 
the satisiSBction to see the walls scaled 
by his men between two towers, which 
had been intrusted to the care of the 
oitazens. Bouen would that day have 
been tak^oi, had not Talbot hastened 
with his burner to tibie spot, hurled 
the enemy into the ditch, and put the 
guards to the sword. But a garrison 
of twelve hundred men could not 
XHTotect an extensive and popubus 
city against a powerful army witiM>ut, 
and a still more dangerous enemy 
within. The duke with a guard of 
sixty men was surrounded in the 
street by more than eight hundred 
armed citizens, who extorted his assent 
to their proposal of treating with 
Charles. It was agreed between the 
archbishop and the king that Bouen 



should open its gates, that the Eng- 
lish should retire with all their effects, 
and that such as should prefer it 
might remain unmolested. The duke, 
however, reftised these terms, and was 
besieged by the oitisens and the 
French troops in the citadel. After 
two fhiitless attempts to obtain the 
conditions which had been rejected, 
he consented to pay fif^-eix Uiousand 
francs, to surrender most of the for- 
tresses in the district of Caux for 
his ransom and that of his compa- 
nions, and to deliver Talbot and 
several other kni^ts as hostages for 
the fidthltil performance of his en- 
gagements.' 

At length, the English ministry 
made a feeble attempt to succour the 
duke, who had fixed his head-quarters 
at Caen; and Sir Thomas Eyriel, 
having landed with three thousand 
men, and drawn about an equal num- 
ber fimn the neii^bouring garrisons, 
mardied fbrward to join that com- 
mander. But near Fourmigni he was 
intercepted by the earl of Clermont; 
and titer a contest of three hours, his 
men were alarmed by tiie arrival of a 
new army under the constable of 
France. Some saved themselves by 
flif^t ; the rest, after a bloody resist- 
ance, were eitl^r slain or made pri- 
soners. As this was the first victory 
which, for many years, had been 
gained over the English in the open 
field, the account was industriously 
circulated throughout France, and 
was everywhere received with the 
loudest acclamations of joy. Avran- 
ches, Bayeux, Valonges, immediately 
opened their gates; the duke was 
besieged in Caen; the town, after 
several breaches had .been made, sur- 
rendered; and a capitulation was 
concluded for the citadel, unless it 
were relieved within a oettain pmod. 
Cherbourg alone remained to the 



1 IConstrel. iii. 721. HaJl^ 163, 164. Will. 
Wyroest. 466. 
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cenoe in l^e mind of the impartial 
reader. The first, and therefore we 
may suppose the most important 
charge, was, that he had plotted to 
dethrone the king, and place the 
crown on the head of his own son, 
whom for that purpose he intended 
to marry to the only daughter of the 
late duke of Somerset, that he might 
be aUied to the royal family ; and that 
for this purpose be had soUoited the 
aid of the French king. Next followed 
the usual charges of his having libe- 
rated the duke of Orleans against the 
opini<m of the council, and surren- 
dered Maine and Anjou without con- 
sulting his colleagues ; and the weak- 
ness of these accusations was bolstered 
up with vague assertions, that he 
had betrayed the king's secrets, and 
conveyed intelUgence to the king's 
enemies. Sensible, however, of their 
inability to prove these eight articles, 
the commons a month afterwards sent 
to the lords a new impeachment, in 
which the duke was charged with 
misprision of treason under sixteen 
heads, by improvident waste of the 
public money ; by diverting the sup- 
plies from the purposes for which 
they had been originally voted; by 
advising the king to impoverish 
himself by unnecessary grants ; by 
bestowing offices under the crown on 
suspicious or disloyal persons; and 
by screening from the pursuit of 
justice a notorious outlaw, named 
William Tailbois. The duke was 
now removed from his prison to a 
tower in the garden of the palace, 
that he might be nearer to the place 
of trial. ^ 

On the day appointed for his answer 
he was introduced into the house of 
lords, and falling on his knees before 
the king, solemnly declared his inno- 
cence. To the first article he replied 
that it was ridiculous and impossible, 

I Bot. Pari. T. 174—182. WUl. Wyrcest. 
468. In neither of these impeachments is 
there any aUosion to the death of the dnke 



and appealed to several of the peen 
present, who knew that he intended 
to marry his son to a daughter of the 
earl of Warwick. Eor the cession of 
Anjou and Maine, if it were a crimfl^ 
he was not more responsible than the 
other lords of the oounoi], or the 
other peers of the parliament; sinoe 
the first had authorised, 1^ second 
had approved the measure^ The 
maining charges, he contended, 
Mvolous and vexatious^ resting on no 
other proof than the reports raiwd 
by his enemies, or on acts of the 
council, emanating firom many of 
his judges equally with himselfl The 
second impeachment he did not no^ 
tice.' 

But whatever might be the guih or 
innocence of Suffolk, it was evident 
that his enemies thirsted Inr.lne 
blood ; nor would the commons graai 
any supply till their cej for Tengeanee 
had been appeased. It became there* 
fore the policy of the court to devise 
the means of satisfying them withonl 
endangering his life. He was agn 
called before the king and lords; 
and the chancellor, observinff thai he 
had not claimed the privilege of the 
peerage, asked if he had anything 
more to say in his defence. It wae 
his hope, he replied, that he had 
sufficiently established his innooenoe; 
he had shown that the charges againsi 
liiwi were false, and some of them im- 
possible ; he had denied the fkots, the 
times, the places, and the oonversi^ 
tions ; he repeated that he was as 
ignorant of them as " the child still 
in the mother's womb,'* and therefore 
threw himself without reserve on the 
will of his sovereign. The chanoelloF 
immediately resumed : " Sir, since yoa 
do not put yourself on your peerage 
for trial, the king will not hold yoa 
either guilty or innocent of the 
treasons with which you have been 

Gloucester, a pretty plain proof that there 
was no evidence of nia having heen mur- 
dered. * Bot. Pari. T. 182. 
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charged; bal with respect to the 
second impea(dunent, not as a judge 
advised by the lords, but as one to 
whose control you have Tolontarily 
submitted, he commands you to quit 
this land^fore the first of May, and 
forbids you ever to set your foot 
during the five next years on his 
dominions, mther in this Idngdom or 
beyond the sea." The lords imme- 
dbtely protested by the mouth of the 
constable^ the viscount Beaumont, 
that this was the act of the king 
alone, and should form no precedent 
to bar them or their heirs of the 
privilege of the peerage. The parlia- 
ment was soon afterwards prorogued, 
to meet again in a month's time in the 
dty of Leicester.* 

During these proceedings the pub- 
lic mind had been kept in a continual 
ferment; and, as soon as the king's 
decision was published, the most in- 
credible reports were circulated, in- 
flanmiatcHry libels were affixed to the 
doors of the diurches, and the life of 
the duke was openly threatened.' To 
mteroept him on his discharge from 
confinement two thousand persons 
assembled in St. Giles's ; but though 
tiiey surprised his servants, the object 
of Uieir hatred fortunately escaped, 
and proceeded to his estates in the 
county of Suffolk.^ On the day fixed 
for his departure he assembled the 
knights and esquires of the neigh- 
bourhood, and in their presence 
8W(»re on the sacrament that he was 
innocent of the crimes with which he 
had been charged by his enemies.^ 
At the same time h» wrote to his 
son a most eloquent and affectionate 

A Bot. Fftrl. T. 182, 183. If the kinff 
ordered thu judgment to be pronounced of 
hie own authori^, it wae certainly illegal : 
Imt it appears toliave been in conseqrience 
of a compromise between the two parties. 
Wyrcester says it was with the consent of 
parliament (p. 468) ; and the continnator of 
the History of Croyland hints that Suffolk's 
enemies intended to make away with him 
before he could leare the realm— Insidias 
«i poaentes ad tempns (p. 525). 



letfeor, laying down rules for hk con- 
duct, and inculcating in the most 
forcible terms the duty of piety 
towards God, loyalty to the king, 
and obedience to his mother.^ Who* 
ever has read this affecting composi- 
tion will find it difficult to persuade 
himself that the writer could have 
been either a false subgect or a bad 
man.* He sailed from Ipswidi with 
two small vessels, and sent a pinnace 
before him to inquire whether he 
might be p^mitted to land in the 
harbour of Calais. But the pinnace 
was captured by a squadron of men* 
of-war; and immediately the Nicholaa 
of the Tower, one of the largest shipa 
in the navy, bore down on the dnke'e 
vessels. He vras ordered on board, 
and received on deck by the captain 
with the ominous salutation of " WeU 
come, traitor." It is probable thatr 
a messenger was sent on shore to 
announce his capture, and require 
instructions; for the duke remained 
two nights in the Nicholas, during 
which he spent much of his time in 
conversation with his confessor, wrote 
a long lettw to the king, and und^* 
went a mock trial befcnre the sailon; 
by whom he was condemned to suffer 
death.^ On the second morning a 
small boat came alongside, in which 
were a block, a rusty sword, and an 
executioner ; the didce was lowered 
into it ; and the man, telling him that 
he should die like a knight, at the 
sixth stroke smote off his head. His 
remains were placed on the sands near 
Dover, and watched by the sheriff of 
Kent, till the king ordered them to 
be delivered to his widow, by whom 



» Eym. xi. 288. » WiU. Wyrcest. 468. 

* Will. Wyrcest. 460. 

s She wae grand-daaghter of Chaneer 
the poet. 

8 It is published among Fenn's original 
letters, i. 33. 

7 Will.Wyce8t.469,477. Croyl. cont. 626. 
Two letters, apud Fenn. i. 38 — 16. It may 
be observed that there are many mistakes 
in the remarks of the editcMr on these 
letters. 
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they were interred in the collegiate 
church of Wingfield in Suffolk. 

Prom the preceding narrative it is 
evident that there existed a party 
which had sworn the destruction of 
this unfortunate nobleman. Not de- 
terred by the failure of the prosecu- 
tion in parliament, nor by the escape 
of their victim from St. Giles's, they 
even despatched an armed force to 
assassinate him at sea. But of the 
leaders of this party we know no more 
than that they were persons of the 
first consideration in the state ; and 
of their immediate motives we are 
entirely ignorant. By some writers 
the murder has been attributed to 
disappointed ambition, which could 
not brook the ascendancy of the 
favourite in the councils of his sove- 
reign ; by others to the policy of the 
■duke of York, who deemed it neces- 
sary to remove so faithful a minister 
before he should openly take any 
measure to place himself on the 
throne. The last hypothesis has been 
thought to derive confirmation from 
the fact, that some of the noblemen, 
who afterwards espoused his interests, 
came to the parliament at Leicester, 
accompanied by hundreds of armed 
men.^ 

The news of this tragical event 
plunged the king and queen into the 
deepest distress: in a few days they 
were awakened from their sorrow by 
the danger which threatened them- 
selves. Whether the men who had 
taken the life of Suffolk had any 
part in kindling this flame which 
now burst forth, or whether it sprung 
spontaneously from the irritation of 
the public mind, it is difficult to 
determine. Intelligence had just 
arrived of the defeat of Sir Thomas 
Kyriel ; the commons in several 
counties threatened to rise and re- 



* " Upon the iiiith day of this monthe the 
erle of Deveneschire come hydre wt. iiic. 
men well byteen, and upon the morrow alter 



form the government ; and the people 
of Kent were goaded to madness by 
repeated rumours of the signal y^i- 
geance which Henry had determined 
to inflict on them for having fttr- 
nished the ships which intercepted 
his friend. It was a crisis most 
favourable to the views of artful and 
designing men ; and an Irish adven- 
turer, whose real name was John Cad^ 
but who had assumed that of Mor- 
timer, cousin to the duke of York, 
seized the moment to unfurl the 
standard of insurrection. At the 
head of twenty thousand men he 
marched to Blackheath. Henry in- 
stantly dissolved the parliament, and 
summoning his forces, advanced to 
London.^ Many messages passed 
between the king and the feigned 
Mortimer, who delivered the wishes 
of his followers in two papers, en- 
titled "The Oomplamts of the Ck»m- 
mons of Kent,'' and '* The Eequfisto 
by the Captain of the great Assembly 
in Kent." The complaints stated 
that the king purposed to punish the 
men of Kent for a murder of which 
they were not guilty; that he gaive 
away the revenues of the crown, and 
took for his own maintenanoethe goods 
of the people ; that he excluded from 
his council the lords of his own blood, 
to make place for men of low rank, 
who oppressed his subjects ; that iAnd 
sheriff, under-sheriffs, and collectors 
of taxes, were guilty of intolerable 
extortions; that in the election of 
knights of the shire the free choice of 
the people was superseded by the in- 
fluence of the lords ; and that nume- 
rous delays and impediments had 
been introduced to prevent the speedy 
administration of justice. Their "re- 
quests" demanded that the relatives 
of the duke of Suffolk should be 
banished from the court, and the 

my lord of Warrewyke wt. iiiic. and moo. 
Leycestr the vi. day of May.*' — Fenn'a Let- 
ters, i. 44, 46. « Will Wyrcest. 469, 470. 
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dukes of York, Exeter, Buckingham, 
and Norfolk, witb the earls and 
barons, he employed about the king's 
person; that the traitors should be 
punished who contrived the death of 
the duke of Gloucester, of the holy 
father the cardinal, of the duke of 
Exeter, and of the duke of Warwick, 
and who occasioned the loss of Nor- 
mandy, Guienne, Anjou, and Maine ; 
and that all extortions should be abo- 
lished, and the great extortioners, 
Sleg, Cromer, Lisle, and Eobert Est, 
be brought to justice.* 

Henry had levied between fifteen 
and twenty thousand men, with whom 
he marched to suppress the insur- 
gents ; but Cade withdrew before the 
king's arrival, and was pursued by a 
detachment of royalists under Sir 
Humphrey Btafiford. At Sevenoaks 
he turned on his pursuers, put them 
to flight, killed their commander, and 
arrayed himself in the knighfs 
armour. When the news was 
brought to Blackheath, the royalists 
"began to waver ; the requests of the 
Kentish men they now thought 
reasonable; and it was asked why 
they should fight against their own 
countrymen, who had taken up arms 
in defence of the national liberties. 
At the persuasion of the lords, who 
distrusted, or pretended to distrust, 
the fideUty of their followers, Henry 
sent to the Tower his chamberlain 
the lord Say, one of the most ob- 
noxious ministers, disbanded his 
iorces, and retired to the castle of 
Kenilworth. Lord Scales, with a 
thousand men, undertook the de- 
fence of the Tower; Cade resumed 
his former position on Blackheath, 
tmd two days later took possession of 
Southwark.^ 

1 See both these instruments in Stowe, 
388--390. 

» WiU. Wyrcest. 470. Fab. 4A9, 450. 

» Will. WVrcest. 471. Fab. 451. But the 
bishop of ^lisbury had suffered already. 
He had been pointed out to public resent^ 

4 



The mayor had summoned a com- 
mon council, in which, after a long 
debate, it was resolved to offer no 
resistance ; and in the afternoon 
Cade entered in martial array, cutting 
with his sword the ropes of the draw- 
bridge as he passed. He preserved 
the strictest discipline among his 
followers, and in the evening, to 
prevent disorder, led them back into 
the Borough. He acted in the same 
manner the next day; but compelled 
the mayor and judges to sit in the 
Guildhall ; and having, by some means 
which are not mentioned, got pos- 
session of Lord Say, arraigned him 
before them. BiUs of indictment 
were immediately found against the 
prisoner, the duchess of Suffolk, the 
bishop of Salisbury, Thomas Duiiel, 
and several others, who in the parlia- 
ment at Leicester had been pointed 
out as the accomplices of the late 
minister. Fortunately the rest were 
absent ; Lord Say pleaded the privi- 
lege of the peerage, but was hurried 
to the standard in Cheapside, and 
immediately beheaded. His son-in- 
law, Cromer, sheriff of Kent, was 
soon afterwards discovered, and un- 
derwent the same fate.^ 

On the third day a few houses were 
pillaged; and the citizens fearing the 
same violence on the next morning, 
determined with the assistance of 
Lord Scales to defend the bridge and 
exclude the insurgents. Cade re- 
ceived intelligence of their design, 
and a bloody conflict ensued during 
the night; sometimes the citizens, 
sometimes the men of Kent prevailed; 
but at the end of six hours, the royal- 
ists were in possession of the bridge, 
and a short truce was taken by 
mutual consent. The archbishops of 

ment by the commons at Leicester, and on 
the 29th of June was seized by his own 
tenants at Bddington. just as he had finished 
mass, was dragged out of the church in his 
vestments, and carried to an eminence, 
where one of them clove his skull with » 
bill. Fab. 448, 463. Stowe,392. 
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Canterbury and York, who were in 
the Tower, deemed this a &YOur- 
able moment to divide the insurgents; 
and the bishop of AVinchester, cross- 
ing the riyer, carried with him par- 
dons under the great seal for all who 
should immediately return to their 
own homes.* The offer, after some 
demur, was gratefully accepted, and 
the army immediately dispersed. 
Cade, however, repenting of his cre- 
dulity, again unfurled his banner, 
and found men prepared to rejoin it. 
But their number was too small to 
attack the city ; they retired &om 
Southwark through Deptford to 
Boohester, and there quarrelled 
among themselves respecting the par- 
tition of their plunder. The captain 
in despair mounted his horse, and 
fled in the direction of Lewes, but 
WIS hotly pursued by Iden, the 
•heriff of Kent, and tikeD. and be- 
headed in a garden at Ileyfield.^ The 
ehief of his followers were afterwards 
executed ; of whom some, if we may 
believe a subsequent act of attainder 
against the duke of York, confessed 
on the scaffold that it had been their 
intention to place that prince on the 
throne.* 

During his absence the interests of 
the duke had been intrusted to the 
cue of his firends ; now it was deemed 
time that he should appear on the 
arene in person. Leaving his govern- 



ment of Lrdand without permismon, 
he landed in England, and to the 
terror of the courts hastened to- 
wards London with a retinue of four 
thousand men. On his road throus^ 
Northamptonshire he sent for William 
Tresham, the speaker of the late 
house of commons, a partisan who 
had distinguished himself by his zeal 
in the prosecution of Suffolk ; but 
Tresham had hardly left his own 
home when he was intercepted and 
murdered by a party of armed men 
belonging to the lord Grey of Buthyn, 
probably in revenge for the part 
which he had acted in proouring the 
death of the late ministoiw York 
pursued his journey, was introduced 
to Henry, behaved with insolence in 
his presence, extorted a promise that 
he would summon a parliament, and 
in the interval before its meeting 
retired to his castle of Fotheringay.* 
He was scarcely gone, when the duke 
of Somerset returned from Eranoe. 
The king and queen hailed his arrival 
as a blessing. He was the nearest <^ 
kin to Henry,^ and it was hoped that 
his fidelity and services would prove 
a counterpoise to the ambition of 
Richard. But unfortunately he came 
from the loss of Normandy, and in 
the opinion of the people was already 
numbered among those who were 
supposed to have sold to the enemy 
the inheritance of the crown.^ 



I Will. WTTcest. 470. Fenn's Letters. 60. Fab. 452, 453. 

* That Cade accepted the pardon, but afterwards repented of it, is stated in the pro- 
clamatioB against hun, datea Jolj 10. — Apod Stowe, p. 391. Hence in his attainder no 
mentioD is made of anr act of treason committed bj him before the 8th of July. — Bot. 
ParL V. 224» Iden conTeyed the dead body to London for the sattsfactkm of the kiog 
and connoil, and claimed the reward of 1,000 marks for himself and his companions, 
aci»rdinff to the promise in the king's proclamation.— Rrm. xi. 275. Fell Saeofds, 467. 

* Rot. Farl. v. S4«. 

* Vnto Toure presence, and there bette down the speres and waHes in yonr diambera 
Ac.~lbid: 

s John of Ghent, duke of Lancaster. 



John Beaufort, eari of Somerset. 




Henry, John, 

eari of Somerset, dnke of S >=aerse;, 

died young. died 14U. 

iryrcest.CS. Rot. ParL r. 211. 



Ldjuuad, 
duke of Somersec 
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The session of parliament was un- 
quiet and stormy. The rival leaders 
boldly opposed each other; and 
though the Ufe of Somerset was 
threatened, though his treasures were 
pillaged by the populace, his oppo- 
nents could not obtain any decided 
advantage. Toung, one of the mem- 
bers for Bristol, moved that as Henry 
was without children, the duke of 
Tork should be declared heir-appa- 
rent ; but the motion met with very 
feeble support, and the mover was 
afterwards committed to the Tower.* 
A bill was carried through the lower 
house to attaint the memory of the 
duke of Suffolk, and another to re- 
move from the court the duke of 
Somerset, and the duchess of Suffolk, 
and most of the king's friends; but 
Henry refused his assent to the first,* 
and replied to the other, that he 
could not dispense with the services 
ef the lords, and a few others who 
had for years been near his person, 
but would order the rest to absent 
themselves for twelve months, during 
which their conduct might be in- 
vestigated, if any charge could be 

1 Will. Wyrcest. 476. 

* In this bill was adopted the lanraage 
of the Kentish insurgents ; that Soffolk had 
been the cause of the arrest and death of 
the duke of Gloucester; and of " abridging 
the dajs of other princes of the blood." — 
Bot. Pari. T. 226. Yet while he was aliye, they 
Beyer yentured to produce these charges ; 
an omission which, considering all the cir- 
cumstances, is a proof of Suffo&'s innocence. 
The other princes mentioned in Cade's me- 
morial were, the duke of Warwick, who was 
descended A:om Edmund Langley duke of 
Tork, and died 11th June, 144&; Cardinal 
Beaufort, who died April 11th, 1447 ; and 
Holand duke of Exeter, who had married 
the grand-daughter of the duke of Glouces- 
ter, and died 5th of August, 1447. 

3 Bot. Pari. V. 216. 

* The duchess was tried before the peers, 
according to an act passed in 1442 (Bot. 
Pari. y. 56) ; the rest oefore the judges. — 
Will. Wyrcest. 475. The murderers of 
Tresham were outlawed. — Hot. Pari. 211. 

B He had married Cecily, daughter of 
l^eyil, earl of Westmoreland, and grand- 
daughter of John of Ghent. This marriage 
secured to him the seryices of the earl of 
Saliabory, and the lords Palconberg, Ber- 



made against them.' At the same 
time the duchess of Suffolk, and the 
persons indicted of treason at the 
Guildhall during the insurrection, 
demanded to be brought to trial, and 
were instantly acquitted.^ 

During the parliament the duke of 
York held frequent consultations with 
his friends ; the result of which was 
a determination to appeal to the 
sword on the first favourable ooca- 
sion.^^ For several months the nation 
was agitated by quarrels between the 
adherents of the two parties, by acts 
of violence and bloodshed, and by 
fruitless attempts to effect a recon* 
dliation.^ At length the duke re- 
paired to the castle of Ludlow ; and 
while, under the pretext of opposing 
the pernicious projects of the duke of 
Somerset, he raised the tenants of the 
house of Mortimer in the marches 
of Wales, published a proclamation 
containing strong professions of 
loyalty, and offered to swear fealty 
to Henry on the sacrament before 
the bishop of Hereford and the earl 
of Shrewsbury. The king at the 
head of an army immediately marched 

gayenny, and Latimer, the brothers of his 
wife. He was also supported bj the duke 
of Norfolk, the earl of Deyon, and the lords 
CromweU and Cobham. 

^ I haye omitted in the text the three 
principal eyents of the year, as. in our 
Ignorance of their causes, it is difficult to 
connect them together. 1. In the spring 
the earl of Deyon besieged the castlo of 
Taunton, held by the lord Bonyille, a 
royalist. The duke of York joined the earl» 
and Bonyille surrendered. — Wyrcest. 4ff5. 
2. In August, Thomas Neyil, son of the carl 
of Salisbury, married a niece of Lord l7rom- 
well. In returning from the marriage, 
Percy lord Egremont quarrelled with uie 
earl of SaHsbury near York. It was, says 
the writer, the commencement of the 

reatest calamities to England. — Id. p. 476. 
A great council was held at Coyentry. 
Several men were killed in an af&ay between 
the servants of Somerset and the anned 
townsmen. It was prop<»ed to arrest the 
duke of York. The dvlke of Buckingham, 
a stanch loyalist, prevented it. It was 
agreed that all differences should be left to 
the decision of the peers. — Id. 476. Fenn's 
Letters, i. 26. The editor appears to me to 
have affixed to this letter a wrong date. 
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against him ; but York, avoiding the 
direction of the royalists, advanced to 
London by a different road, and find- 
ing the gates shut against him, pro- 
ceeded as far as Dartford, in the hope 
of alluring to his standard the men 
of Kent. Henry followed him, and 
from Blackheath sent the bishops of 
Winchester and Ely to demand an 
explanation of his conduct. The 
duke's answer began with the usual 
protestation of his loyalty; he then 
complained that both before his de- 
parture to Ireland, and since his 
return to England, attempts had been 
made to arrest him for treason ; and 
concluded with asserting that he was 
come to vindicate his innocence, and 
set the question at rest for ever. The 
king in reply reminded him, that 
since he had unlawfully slain the 
bishop of Chichester,' his adherents 
had openly boasted of his pretended 
claim to the succession, whence it 
was not surprising if the advisers of 
the crown should occasionally adopt 
measures of precaution; but added, 
that to set his mind at ease on that 
subject, he still held him to be a true 
and faithful subject, and his own well- 
beloved cousin. York now demanded 
that all persons "noised or indicted 
of treason" should be apprehended 
and imprisoned in the Tower till they 
could be brought to trial; and the 
king replied that a new council should 
be appointed, in which he should be 
included, and that all matters in de- 
bate should be decided by the majority 
of that council.' To satisfy him, how- 
ever, he ordered the duke of Somerset 
into custody; on which York dis- 
banded his army, and submitted to 
visit Henry in his tent unarmed and 
bareheaded. There the two rivals 
met; the charge of treason was re- 
torted from one to the other; and 

^ The murder of the bishop at Forts- 
mouth was attributed to the emissaries of 
the duke. 

^ These instmmenta haie been preserved 



York, the moment he left the \axig, 
was arrested. Had the advice of 
Somerset been followed, he would 
have been brought to his trial, or 
terrified into a confession, and ex^ 
cuted. But Henry recoiled from the 
idea of shedding the blood of a rela- 
tion; the report that the earl of 
March was advancing with an army 
to Uberate his father, intimidated the 
council, and an offer of his liberty 
was made to him on condition that 
he would again swear fealty to the kinig. 
He took the oath on the sacrament 
in St. Paul's before the lords and a 
numerous audience, and was per- 
mitted to retire to his castle at Wig- 
more.^ 

At this moment, when Henry was 
relieved from all apprehension of a 
contest for the throne, arrived a 
deputation from the inhabitants of 
Guienne ; who, impatient under the 
load of taxation imposed upon them 
by their new sovereign, offered to 
renew their allegiance, and solicited 
the aid of an English army. The 
invitation was accepted with eager- 
ness, and the command given ta 
Talbot, the veteran earl of Shrews- 
bury, who had reached his eightieth 
year. With four thousand men he 
sailed to Guienne; his son, Lord 
Lisle, brought him a reinforcement 
of an equal number ; and before 
winter Bordeaux, with the whole of 
the Bordelais, and Chatillon in Peri* 
gord, had submitted. The next spring 
he opened the campaign with the cap- 
ture of the town of Pronsac; but there 
the tide of victory turned ; the French 
marshals, Loheac and Jalagnes, ad- 
vanced with twenty-two thousand 
men ; and the count of Penthidvre in- 
vested the important fortress of Cha- 
tillon. Talbot hastened to its relief; 
early in the morning he surprised 

by Stowe, 393—395. The last is also ia 
Fonn. i. 65. 

3 See the oath in Stowe, 395 ; Whetham- 
stcde, 319, and Rot. Pari. v. 346. 
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and defeated a numerous body of the 
enemy ; but the fugitives gave the 
alarm, and the French retired into 
an intrenched camp lined with three 
hundred pieces of cannon.^ Talbot, 
yielding to the ardour of his followers, 
ordered an assault ; and his opponents 
were seen to waver, when the count 
of Penthi^vre, arriving with a new 
body of men, determined the fate of 
the battle. The English commander, 
who had his horse killed under him, 
and his leg broken, was slain as he 
lay on the field, with a bayonet ; his 
son, though repeatedly urged to retire, 
fell in attempting to rescue his father; 
and the army, after the death of its 
leader, dispersed in every direction. 
A thousand men, who had fought 
their way into the fortress, were made 
prisoners. 

From Chatillon Charles, who now 
took the command, pursued his vic- 
torious career till he reached the 
gates of Bordeaux. That city was 
obstinately defended by six thousand 
armed citizens, and four thousand 
English ; but famine compelled them 
to surrender after a siege of seven 
weeks, on condition that the English 
should retire with all their property, 
and the natives, with a few excep- 
tions, should be received under the 
protection of the conqueror. From 
that moment Guienne was incorpo- 
rated with the dominions of the 
French monarch.* 

While the nation was intoxicated 
with joy caused by the first success of 
Talbot, Henry summoned a parlia- 

1 Mneaa Sylv. Oper. p. 411. He says 
these bombards had been brought on car- 
riages, and discharged three hnnored stones 
into the midst of the English. 

s Monstrel. iii. 41—59. HaU, 165, 166. 
JSneas Sylv. ibid. 

» Bot. Pari. 230—233. On what principle 
the different proportions were fixed is not 
mentioned ; ii on that of population, it will 
follow that Norfolk contained more inha- 
bitants than any other county. It fhmished 
1,012 men ; the next in number were, Lin- 
cohi 910, York 713, Kent 575, and Wilts 478. 
The cities and towns, which were counties 



ment, which, besides liberal supplies 
of money, voted an army of twenty 
thousand archers, to be raised and 
paid at the expense of the several 
counties.^ It had been intended that 
the king should put himself at the 
head of this force; but the design 
was at first postponed, and ultimately 
abandoned, on account of the declin- 
ing state of his health. If that cir- 
cumstance raised, another occurred 
to lower, the hopes of the Yorkists. 
In autumn the queen was delivered 
of a son, whom she called Edward. 
It was in vain that the king's enemies 
attempted to throw doubts on the 
legitimacy of the young prince. 
Their suspicions were silenced by the 
concurrent voice of the nation ; and 
the prospect of an undisputed succes- 
sion was hailed with joy by the friends 
of tranquilUty.^ 

Unfortunately, however, Henry by 
this time had sunk into a state of men- 
tal, as well as bodily incapacity.^ His 
melancholy situation, which could not 
be concealed, rendered it necessary to 
prorogue the parUament, and recalled 
the duke of York into the cabinet 
He soon gained the ascendancy over 
his rival, and Somerset was committed 
to the Tower.* When the parliament 
re-assembled, he opened the session in 
the king's name, with the title of his 
lieutenant. The commons had al- 
ready shown themselves steadfastly 
attached to the royal cause ; but the 
duke had contrived to throw into 
prison their speaker, Thomas Thorpe, 
one of the barons of the Exchequer. 

at the same time, were rated as follows : 
London 1,137, York 152, Norwich 121, Bris- 
tol 86, Corentry 76. Newcastle 63, Hull 60, 
Southampton and Lincoln 44, and Notting- 
ham 30.— Ibid. ♦ Fab. 466. 

5 Apud Glaryngtone subito occidit in 
grravem infirmitatem capitis, it a quod ex- 
tractus a mente yidebatur. — Wyroest. 477. 
Ut sensu pro tempore careret et me- 

moria nee valeret pedibus pergere, 

neo sursum erigere yerticem, nee de loco in 
quo sedebat, bene se movere. — Whetham- 
stede, 349. 

• Rym. xi. 363. Kot. Pari. v. 
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In an action for trespass (whether it 
were real or feigned is unknown) he 
had obtained a verdict in his own 
favour with damages to the amount 
of one thousand pounds ; and Thorpe 
had been committed to the Fleets till 
he should give security for that sum, 
and pay a proportional fine to the 
crown. It was in vain that the 
commons petitioned for the release 
of their speaker; the lords refused 
their assent ; and a new speaker was 
chosen.^ From the confused order 
and imperfect nature of the notices 
entered on the rolls, it is difficult to 
collect the proceedings of this session 
of parliament. It appears that many 
of the lords had absented themselves, 
and were compelled to attend by heavy 
iines.^ The lord Cromwell obtained an 
act to bind the duke of Exeter to keep 
the peace under a severe penalty;^ 
and the earl of Devonshire, another 
of the Yorkists, having been charged 
with treason, was tried and acquitted 
by his peers. The duke, conceiving 
that the accusation was aimed at 
himself arose and said : '* As far as 
this . indictment toucheth me, I say 
that it is false and untrue ; and that I 
am, all the days of my life have been, 
and to the end thereof shall be, true 
and humble liegeman to the king, 
my most dread sovereign lord, and 
never privily nor apertly thought nor 



1 Hot. Pari. V. 238—240. The lords con- 
suited the judges, who declined to give their 
opinion, " for the court of parliament is so 
high and so mighty in its nature, that it 
may make law, and that that is law, it may 
make no law; and the determination and 
knowledge of that privilege belon!j;eth to 
the lords of parliament, and not to the jus- 
tices."— Ibid. 

> Ibid. 248. The duke of Somerset and 
Lord Cobham were exempted, because they 
were in prison. Cobham was a partisan of 
York's. 

* Ibid. 264. From Fenn's Letters it ap- 
pears that the duke of York, in one part of 
this year, had the duke of Exeter in his own 
custody; and that he was afterwards at 
large, and had come secretly to London. 
** God," adds the writer, '• send him good 
council hereafter."— Fenn, ,i.. 72, 76, He 



meant the contrary, whereof I call 
unto witness Qod, and all the sainti 
of heaven." The lords of course ze- 
pUed, that they gave full belief to so 
solemn a protestation.^ 

A committee of peers was now 
chosen to visit the king ; and as soon 
as they had reported that he was in- 
capable of transacting business, an act 
was passed appointing the duke pro- 
tector with a yearly salary of two 
thousand marks. The Lancastrians; 
however, had sufficient influence to 
preserve the king's rights inviolate. 
It was declared, agreeably to former 
precedents, that the title of protector 
imported no authority ; that it merely 
gave the precedence in the counoU, 
and the command of the army in 
time of invasion or rebeUion ; that it 
was revocable at the will of the king; 
that it should not prejudice the rie^ts 
of his son, who had already been 
created prince of Wales and earl of 
Chester ; and that, if Henry's in- 
capacity were permanent, the pro- 
tectorate should devolve on the 
prince, as soon as he came of age.* 
The custody of the sea was intrusted 
for seven years to five nobleman 
selected from the two parties, the 
earls of Salisbury, Shrewsbury, Wor- 
cester, Wiltshire, and the lord Stour- 
ton;^ but the government of Calais^ 
a most important asylum in case of 



was afterwards confined at Pontefrftot.-* 
Bym. xi. 366. * Bot. Pari. ▼. 240, 250. 

5 Ibid. 242—244. 

^ Ibid. 244—246. Of the manner in whiA 
provision was usually made for the aafe- 
guard of the sea, we have an instance on the 
Rolls for the year 1443. The fleet consisted 
of ei^ht large ships with fore stages, emeh. 
carrying one hundred and fifty men ; eight 
barges, carrying eighty; eight balyngen. 
forty ; four pinnaces, twenty-five. Each m 
the large ships had a captain, who wae • 
knight, besides a master. The barges uad 
balyogers had also masters. The expenie 
of provisions for each man was estimated at 
twopence the day, his pay at two shilliDgB 
the month. The masters had in addition • 
reward of 3s. 4d. per month. The ships 
were to be on the sea from Candlemas to 
Martinmas : and incase they made any cap- 
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misfortune, was taken from Somerset, 
and bestowed on the duke of York 
for the same period.* 

The king's malady was not perma- 
nent About Chrislanas he recovered 
his health, and with it the use of his 
reason.^ Though he received the duke 
of York with his usual kindness, he 
put an end to the protectorate, and 
Mberated the duke of Somerset from 
the Tower. At first that nobleman 
gave bail for his appearance at West- 
minster to answer the charges laid 
against him ; but on his appeal to the 
council that he had been committed 
without any lawful cause, the re- 
cognizances were discharged. Henry 
laboured most earnestly to reconcile 
the two dukes. As the government 
of Calais, which had been taken from 
Somerset and given to York, was 
likely to prove a new source of dis- 
sension, the king assumed it himself, 
and prevailed on both to submit, 
imder the penalty of twenty thousand 
marks, their other differences to the 
decision of eight arbitrators, who 
should present their award before 
the twentieth of June.^ 

York, however, had no intention to 
await that award, but took the first 
opportunity to retire from court, 
invited his friends to meet him in 
the marches of Wales, and soon saw 
himself at the head of three thousand 
xnen, with the duke of Norfolk, the 
earl of Salisbury, and his son the 

tares, the yalue was to be dmded into two 
lialreB, of which one belonged to the mas- 
ten, qoarter-mastera, shipmen, and aol- 
diera; the other was to be subdivided in 
three equal parts, of which two were to be 

fiven to the owners of the ships, barges, 
alyn^ra, and pinnaces, and one to the 
captains, bj whom it was to be apportioned 
into eight shares, two for the oommander- 
in-ebiet, and one for each of the others. — 
Ibid. 69, 60. 

1 Bot. Pari. T. 254—256. On the death 
of Kempe, archbishop of Canterbury and 
chancellor, York gave the seals to his great 
friend, the earl of Salisbury, Ap. 2, 14^.— 
See Bym. zi. 344. 

* Fenn's Letters, i. 80. "And on the 
Monday afternoon the queen came to him. 



celebrated earl of Warwick. At the 
news Henry left London, and early 
the next morning, as he entered St. 
Alban's, was surprised to behold the 
banners of the Yorkists advandng 
towards the town. They halted in a 
neighbouring field ; and, after a pause 
of three hours sent a message to the 
king with strong professions of attadi- 
ment and loyalty, but demanding the 
immediate surrender of Somerset and 
his associates, and declaring that they 
would die themselves, or pursue their 
enemies to the death. Henry refused 
with firmness, declaring that, ''sooner 
than abandon any of the lords who 
were faithful to him, he was ready 
that day in their quarrel to live and 
die."^ Though the barriers at the 
entrance of the town were gallantly 
defended by the lord Clifford, War- 
wick forced his way through the 
gardens into the street, and his fol- 
lowers rent the air with shouts of 
"A Warwick! a Warwick!" At the 
sound, alarm spread among the roy- 
alists ; the barriers were abandoned ; 
the Yorkists poured through the 
opening ; and the victory was won. 

Henry had taken reAige in the 
house of a tanner, where the duke 
immediately visited him. He bent 
his knee with apparent humiUty, 
bade the king rejoice that the trai- 
tor (meaning Somerset) had met with 
his desert, and, taking him by the 
hand, led him first to the shrine of 

and brought my lord prince with her, and 
there he asked what the prince's name was, 
and the queen told him Edward, and then 
he held up his hands and thanked €K>d 
thereof. And he said he never knew till 
that time, nor wist not what was said to 
him, nor wist not where he had been whilst 
he hath been sick till now." — Ibid, 

' Kym. 361—364. The arbitrators were, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, the bishop of 
Ely, the duke of Buckingham, the earls of 
mltshire and Worcester, the viscooBt 
Beaumont, and the lords Cromwell and 
Stourton.— Ibid. The duke of Exeter was 
also liberated from his confineme in the 
castle of Pontefract. — Rym. xi. 365. 

* Whetham. 352. Stowe, 886. 
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St. Alban, and Uien to his apartxnent 
iu the abbey. The battle seems to 
have bt»eu won l\v the archers. 
Henr>' iros wounded in the neck, 
the duke of Ituckinichain and Lord 
Dudley in the fa«.x\ the earl of Suif- 
ford in the arm, all of them with 
arrows. The duke of Somerset, the 
earl of Northumberland, and ihe lord 
Chtford wero slain; and, as soon as 
they fell, their meu threw down their 
amis and IIihI.' Some writers tell us 
that the slain amounted to many 
thousands; but a letter written three 
days aflor the battle reduces it to six 
aoore ; and Sir AVilliam Stonor, ai 
that time steward of the abbey, seems 
to make the number still smaller.* 

The unfortunate king, in the hands 
and at the mercy of hi^ enemies, was 
oompelled to lend the sanction of his 
authority to the ver}* acts by which 
he had been deprived of his liberty. 
When the parliament assembled, he 
was told that York and hii adherents 
had in all their proceeding been ac- 
tuated by sentiment'^ of the purest 
lojidty; that their only object had 
been to explain to him the disgraceful 
practices of his ministers, and to as- 
sist him with their advice in redress- 
ing the grievances of the nation; 
that previously to the battle they had 
announced their motives and views 
in letters, which had been withheld 

1 Bot. Pari. T. 347. 

3 Hall has 8,000 (p. 168), Stowe 5,000 
(p. 400), but Crane in bin letter to bid con- 
sin John Paaton, dated Wliitsanday, bad at 
first written ten Hcore, wbicb he afierwards 
corrected to six. — Fenn's Letters, i. p. 100. 
According to 8ir 'William Stonor, forty- 
eight were buried in St. Allian's.— Arch. xx. 
fi22. Numbers are generally exaggerated 
in the ancient writers. 

3 Thorpe was in the battle ; " he and 
many other £9ede, and left h(*r hariiovA 
behynde him cowardly."— A rrh. xx. rdi. 
The very letter or remonstrance said to 
have been kept back, Avas lately iu the pos- 
Mision of Mr. ThonM>. 

♦ Rot. Purl. V. 276— 2S3. The Yorkists 
appear to haye quarrelled among them- 
selves. On the (lay on which they swore 
fealty, " there was* language between my 



from his notice bf the arta of the lata 
duke of Somerset, of Thorpe, formeily 
siv.ikor of ihe house of oommons,' 
and of >VilUam Joseph, the confidant 
of these traitors ; and at last tbef 
detormined to lay their oomplainti 
before him in person; but, as they 
enier^ the town of St. Alban's for 
that purpose, were opposed by Someir* 
set., who in the affiray which followed, 
}Mud with his life the penalty of bii 
treason. The king, affecting to give 
credit to this incredible tale, acquitted 
York, AVarwick, and Salisbury of all 
disloyal practices, pronounced them 
good and faithful subjects, and granted 
them a full pardon for all ofienoei 
committed before the first day of the 
session. The peers renewed their 
oath of fealty, the spiritual lords 
laying their right hands on their 
breasts, the temporal pkcing their 
hands between thoee of the king: 
On the last day of July the parlia- 
ment was prorogued to the twelfth 
of November.* 

About the end of October it was 
rumoured that Henry had relapsed 
into his former disorder, and the aei^ 
sion was o]>ened by the duke of York 
as his lieutenant. The next day the 
commons requested the lords to peti- 
tion the king, that, if he wero unable 
to attend to the public business him- 
self, a protector might be imme- 



lorda of Warwick and Cromwell afore the 
king, insomuch as the lord Cromwell would 
bare excused himself of all the stirring or 
moring of the mal journey (the battle) of - 
St. Alban's, of the which excuse making my 
lord of Warwick had knowledge, and m 
haste was with the king, and swore by hia 
oath that the lord Cromwell said not troth 
but that 1)0 was Iteginner of all that joorn^ 
at St. Alban's ; and so between ray said 
two lortls of Warwick and Cromwell thero 
is at this day great grudging, insomuch aa 
the earl of Shrewsbury hath lodged him at 
the hospital of St. James, beside the Mews, 
by the lord Cromwell's deitire, for his safe- 
guard."— Fenn's Let. i. 110. In this sesaioa 
was pojised au act, declaring the duke of 
GlouccHtcr to have been tiU his death a 
loyal Aubjcut.— Whetham. 365. Bot. l*arl. 
V. 335. 
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diately appointed. Two days later 
they renewed their request, adding, 
that till it was granted they should 
suspend the consideration of every 
other subject. As soon as they left 
the house, the lords conjured the duke 
of York to undertake the charge; 
but he, with affected humility, alleged 
his own incai>acity, and solicited them 
to select from their body a peer more 
worthy of the honour, and more equal 
to the burden. They in return re- 
newed their prayer with many 
compliments to his abilities and wis- 
dom. When this farce had been 
acted for a considerable time, ho 
oondescended to accept the protec- 
torate, but on condition that it should 
not be, as before, revocable ** at the 
will of the king, but by the king in 
X>arliament, with the advice and 
assent of the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral." * Still the powers of govern- 
ment were vested, not in him, but in 
the members of the council ; but this 
provision was intended merely to 
blind the eyes of the nation ; for he 
had previously secured a majority in 
the council, and the office of chan- 
cellor, and the government of Calais, 
were bestowed on his associates, the 
earls of Salisbury and Warwick.' 

After these arrangements the pro- 
tector might think himself secure, 
and might expect at a convenient 
time to exchange his present for a still 
higher title. But the meek and in- 
offensive character of Henry had 
preserved him friends, who were un> 
willing that he should be stripped of 
his authority ; and the lofty spirit of 
the queen sought every opportunity 
to oppose the rival pretensions of the 
Yorkists. When the parliament met 
after the holidays, Henry had reco- 

1 In the act of confirming this appoint- 
ment, as well as that which confirmed the 
former, a clause was introduced transferring 
it. to the prince of Wales, as soon as he 
shotdd come to the years of discretion. — 
Ibid. 288. 

» Bot. Pari. T. 283—290, 411, Young, 



vered his health. To strengthen his 
party, York had called Sir Thomas 
Stanley and Sir Bichard West to the 
house of peers ; but the current ran 
in the king's favour; Henry pro- 
ceeded in person to the parliament, 
and the protector's commission was 
formally revoked.' 

With apparent willingness the duke 
descended from hii high station ; the 
earl of Salisbury resigned the great 
seal; and the offices of government 
were again ffiled by the king's ftiends. 
Two years passed without any im- 
portant occurrence; but they were 
years of distress and alarm : the rela- 
tives of tbe lords slain at St. Albanls 
loudly demanded vengeance; and 
their adversaries surrounded them- 
selves with bands of armed and 
trusted retainers. Henry called a 
great coimcil at Coventry, and by the 
mouth of his chancellor repeatedly 
communicated his complaints and 
intentions to the duke of York. At 
length the duke of Buckingham, as 
speaker of the house, rehearsed all the 
real or supposed offences with which 
that prince had been charged ; and at 
the conclusion, the peers, falling on 
their knees, besought the king to 
declare that he would never more 
"show grace" to the duke or any 
other person, who should oppose the 
rights of the crown, or disturb the 
peace of the realm. Henry assented ; 
and York repeated his oath of fealty, 
and gave a copy of it under his own 
signature to the king. The same was 
exacted from the earl of Warwick. 
In conclusion, all the lords bound 
themselves never for the future to 
seek redress by force, but to remit 
their quarrels to the justice of their 
sovereign.* 

who had been imprisoned for his bold mo- 
tion in favour or the duke of York, pre- 
sented a petition for damages on account 
of his imprisonment. — Ibid. 337. 

3 Ibid. 421. 

♦ Such is the account on the Bolls, t. 347. 
Our chroniclers teU us that York, SiUisbury 
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In consequence of this resolution, 
Henry, who had long acted as the 
only impartial man in his dominions, 
laboured to mitigate the resentments 
of the two parties; and at last had 
reason to hope that his endeavours 
would be crowned with complete suc- 
cess. By common agreement they 
repaired with their retainers to Lon- 
don ; * the royalists were lodged with- 
out, the Yorkists within the walls; 
and the mayor, at the head of five 
thousand armed citizens, undertook 
to preserve the peace. The duke 
assembled his partisans every morn- 
ing at the Black Friars : their resolves 
were communicated by the primate 
and other prelates to the royalists, 
who met at the White Friars every 
afternoon; and the proceedings of 
the day were in the evening laid before 
the king, who with several of the 
judges resided at Berkhamstead. At 
length, as umpire between them, lie 
pronounced his award > that within 
the two following years a chantry 
should be founded at the expense of 
the duke of York, and the earls of 
Salisbury and Warwick, for the souls 
of the three lords slain in battle at 
St. Alban's; that both those who 
were dead, and the lords who had 
been the cause of their death, should 
be reputed faithful subjects ; that the 
duke of York should pay to the dow- 
ager duchess of Somerset and her 
children the sum of five thousand, 
and the earl of Warwick to the lord 
Clifford that of one thousand marks ; 
and that the earl of Salisbury should 
release to Percy lord Egremont all 
the damages he had obtained against 
"him for an assault^ on condition that 

and Warwick had arrived near Coventrj, 
-when they received advice of a conspiracy 
against their lives, and immediately fled, 
Xotk to Wigmore, Salisbury to Middleham, 
and Warwick to Calais.— Fab. 462. Stowe, 
402. 

1 The duke of York had only 140 horse, 
the new duke of Somerset 200, the earl of 
Salisbury 400, besides fourscore knights and 
esquires.— Fenn's Letters, i. 151. 



the said lord Egremont should enter 
into a sufficient reoognizanoe to keep 
the peace for ten years.' The next 
day Uenry, attended by his whole 
court, walked in procession to Si 
Paul's. In token of their reconci- 
liation the queen was conducted by 
the duke of York ; and the lords ot 
each party walked before them arm in 
arm as friends or brothers. To the 
beholders it was a spectacle which 
appeared to promise harmony and 
peace; but no external ceremony 
could extinguish the passions of am- 
bition and revenge which yet lay 
smouldering in their breasts.' 

The king a short time before had 
taken the custody of the sea from the 
duke of Exeter, and given it to the 
earl of Warwick for a term of fife 
years. His object probably was to 
attach that enterprising nobleman to 
the throne, or to r^nove him to a 
distance from his associates. In May 
intelUgence was brought to CSalaii^ 
that a strange fleet of twenty-eight 
sail had been met at sea; and War- 
wick, with his characteristio intre- 
pidity, hastened to interoept it with 
only five large and seven small vessela. 
The battle lasted from four in the 
morning till ten; and the Englishi 
though they had captured six sail, 
were compelled to retire with con- 
siderable loss into Calais.^ The fleets 
or at least the merchandise, belonged 
to the citizens of Lubeck, whose com- 
merce had been hitherto conducted 
under the faith of treaties with Eng- 
land. On the complaint of the suf- 
ferers, a commission was appointed 
to inquire into the causes of the en- 
gagement ; and Warwick was in oon- 

* It is given at length in Whethamstede, 
418—428. See also Hot. Pari. T. 347. 

3 Fab. 464. Holinshed, 647. Hall, 172. 

* John Jomineham, who was in thb 
battle, acknowledged the defeat. "Men 
say, there was not so great a battle npon 
the sea these forty winters ; and foraooth 
wo were well and truly beat." — Fenn's Let- 
ters, i. IGl. 
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sequence summoned to attend the 
council at Westminster.* One day, 
as he left the court , a quarrel arose 
between one of his livery and one of 
the king's servants; the affray gra- 
dually became more alarming; and 
the earl believed, or affected to be- 
lieve, that his life was in danger. 
He hastened into the north to con- 
sult his father the earl of Salisbury 
and the duke of York; and having 
settled with them the plan of his 
ftiture operations, returned to his 
command at Calais.' 

The winter was passed in prepara- 
tions for the subsequent contest. The 
three lords actively solicited the aid 
of their partisans ; and Warwick in 
particular called under his banner the 
veterans who had served in the late 
wars in Normandy and Guienne. 
The court distributed with profiision 
collars of white swans, the badge of 
the young prince, and by letters 
under the privy seal invited the 
king's fHends to meet him in arms in 
the city of Leicester.^ The dissension 
was no longer confined to the higher 
classes ; it divided almost every family 
in the nation ; it had penetrated into 
the convents of the monks and the 
cottages of the poor. One party 
maintained that the duke of York 
was an injured prince, who with his 
associates was trampled under foot 
by the minions of the court, and was 
compelled to arm in order to preserve 
his own Ufe; the other pronounced 
him a traitor, who under false pre- 
tences sought to place himself on the 
throne, and who owed to the king's 
clemency that life which he had 
already forfeited to the laws.* The 
greater i)art of the summer passed 
without any important event. At 
last the earl of Salisbury moved from 
his castle of Middleham to join the 
duke of York on the borders of 

1 Bym. li. 415. « HaU, 172, 173. 

» Penn, i. 176. 

* Cont. Croyl. i. 529. Whetham. 454. 



Wales. The lord Audley with ten 
thousand men interposed himself 
between them at Bloreheath in Staf- 
fordshire. Salisbury, whose force was 
small, pretended to fly; the royalists 
pursued in confusion; and, as soon 
as one half of them had crossed a 
rapid torrent, the fugitives turned, 
fell on the pursuers in the glen, and 
obtained with ease a complete victory. 
Audley, with more than two thou- 
sand men, remained on the field of 
battle; the lord Dudley, with many 
knights and esquires, was made pri- 
soner. The earl led his troops with- 
out further molestation to Ludlow, 
where he found the duke of York, 
and was in a few days joined by his 
son from Calais with a large body of 
veterans under Sir John Blount and 
Sir Andrew Trollop.* 

The king with an army of sixty 
thousand men lay at Worcester, and 
had sent the bishop of Salisbury to 
his opponents with offers of recon- 
ciliation and pardon, if they would 
submit within six days. They replied 
that they had no reliance on his pro- 
mises ; that his friends depending on 
his own favour, transgressed his 
commands ; and that the earl of War- 
wick had the last year nearly lost his 
life by their treachery. He advanced 
to Ludiford, within half a mile of 
their camp; when they sent him a 
second message, declaring that, if they 
had taken up arms, it was solely in 
their own defence ; that though they 
could have revenged themselves on 
their enemies, they had refrained 
through respect to him; and that 
even now when they had retired to 
the very borders of his kingdom, they 
had determined not to draw the sword 
against their sovereign, unless they 
should be compelled by necessity.* 
The Yorkists were intrenched behind 
several batteries of cannon, which 

5 HaU, 173. 8towe,405. Whetham. 446. 
Hot, Pari. V. 384. 
s Whetham. 468. Stowe, 406. 
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played inoeasantly on the royal army. 
To keep up the spirits of his men, the 
duke spread a report that Henry had 
died the day hefore, and ordered mass 
to be chanted for the repose of his 
soul. But the same afternoon Sir 
Andrew Trollop, marshal of the army, 
who, though attached to his sovereign, 
had hitherto been deceived by the fair 
speeches of the insurgents, discovered 
the real object of the duke. He did 
not hesitate a moment ; but, taking 
with him his veterans, departed to 
offer his services to the king. Distrust 
and consternation instantly spread 
through the camp; and the confe- 
derate lords about midnight fled with 
precipitation into the heart of Wales. 
There they separated, Fork with one 
of his sons sailing to Ireland, the rest 
accompanying Warwick into Devon- 
shire, whence he made his way back 
to Calais.! 

This bloodless victory was most 
gratifying to the merciful disposition 
of Henry, who the next morning 
granted an amnesty to the insurgents 
abandoned by their leaders, and con- 
voked a parliament to meet at Coven- 
try. Its principal employment was 
to pass an act of attainder against the 
duke and duchess of York, and their 
children the earls of March and Eut- 
land, against the earl and countess of 
Salisbury, and their son the earl of 
Warwick, the lord Clinton, and a few 
other knights and esquires.' It was 
with pain that Henry acquiesced in 
this act of severity. When it was read 
before him preparatory to the disso> 
lution, he insisted on the addition of 
a clause enabling him to dispense 
with the attainder, whenever he 
should think proper, and refused his 
assent to that part of it which con- 



^ Bot. Pari. T. 349. Whetham. 461. HaU, 
374. Fab. 466. « Rot. Pari. v. 345—351. 

» Ibid. 360. Whetham. 473. 

♦ Wyrce8t.478,479. Whethamstede, 476. 
In one of these expeditions the lord Rivers 
was surprised in bed. *• He was brought to 
Calais and before the lords with eight score 



fiscated the property of the lord 
Po^vis and two others, who had 
thrown themselves on his meroy the 
morning after the flight of their 
leaders.' 

In this desperate situation the hopes 
and fortunes of the Yorkists rested on 
the abilities and popularity of the earl 
of Warwick, who by a most fatal 
error had been permitted to retain 
the command of the fleet with tins 
government of Calais. He was now 
superseded in both ; in the former by 
the duke of Exeter, in the latter by 
the duke of Somerset. But when 
Somerset prepared to enter the bar* 
hour, he was driven back by the 
fire from the batteries ; and as soon 
as he had landed at Guisnes, his ships 
were carried off by his own mariners 
to their favourite commander at 
Calais. They were a most valuable 
acquisition to Warwick, who, while 
Somerset and his veterans were use- 
lessly detained in Guisnes, surprised 
two successive armaments fitted out 
by the royalists in the ports of Kent 
He sailed even to Dublin to concert 
measures with the duke of York, and 
in his return was met by the duke of 
Exeter; but that commander, alarmed 
at symptoms of disaffection in his 
flee^ turned into Dartmouth, and 
Warwick rejoined his fhends in 
Calais.* 

The result of the conference at 
Dublin was soon disclosed. Emis* 
saries were sent to all the flriends. d 
the party to hold themselves in rea- 
diness for action ; and reports were 
spread that Henry had not given his 
assent to the act of attainder ; that he 
was still convinced of the innocenoe 
of the exiles ; and that, instead of 
being free, ho was a reluctant captive 



torches, and there mr lord of Salisbary 
rated him, calling him Knave's son, that he 
should be 4o rude as to call him and those 
other lords traitors ; for thej should bo 
found the king's true liege men, when he 
should be found a traitor."— Fenn's Let- 
ters, i. 187. 
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in the hands of a faction. At the 
same time was circulated an appeal 
to the nation by the duke of York, 
enumerating aU the grievances under 
which the people were said to labour ; 
accusing the earls of Shrewsbury and 
Wiltshire, and the lord Beaumont, of 
guiding the king contrary to his own 
interests ; complaining of the act of 
attainder against himself and his 
Mends; asserting that letters had 
been sent to the French king to be- 
siege Calais, and to the natives of 
Ireland to expel the English; and 
declaring that the fugitive lords were 
faithful subjects, and intended to 
prove their innocence before their 
sovereign.* This manifesto was fol- 
lowed by the arrival of "Warwick, 
who with fifteen hundred men landed 
in Kent, a county much attached to 
the house of York. He brought 
with him Coppini, bishop of Temi, 
who had been sent by Pius II. as 
legate to Henry, but had already sold 
himself to the king's enemies. In 
Kent, Warwick was joined by the 
lord Cobham with four hundred fol- 
lowers, by the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who owed his dignity to the 
flftvour of the duke during the protec- 
torate, and by most of the neighbour- 
ing gentlemen. As he advanced, his 
army swelled to the amount of twenty- 
five, some say to forty thousand men : 
liondon opened its gates; and the 
earl, going to the convocation, as- 
serted his loyalty upon oath, and 
prevailed on five of the bishops to 
accompany him, for the purpose of 
introducing him to his sovereign. 
The legate at the same time pub- 
lished to the clergy and people a 
letter which he had written to the 
king, vindicating the loyalty of the 
Yorkists, and declaring that they 

1 Stowe, 407, 408. 

s Ellis, Orig. Letters, ser. 3, i. 82—97. 
As soon as tnis was known in Borne, Pius 
recalled the legate ; and though he returned 
laden with honours, jtresents, and offices by 
King Edward, imprisoned, deposed, and 



demanded nothing more than the 
peaceable possession of their estates, 
and the removal of evil counsellors. 
Henry had collected his army at 
Coventry, and advanced to North- 
ampton, where he intrenched him- 
self. Warwick, after three ineffectual 
attempts to obtain a conference with 
the khig, gave to him notice to pre- 
pare for battle at two in the after- 
noon ; and the legate, to animate his 
friends, not only excommunicated 
their enemies, but set up the papal 
banner in the field.^ The royalists 
seemed confident of victory, but were 
betrayed by the lord Grey of Euthyn» 
who, instead of defending his post^ 
introduced the Yorkists into the 
heart of the camp. Though the 
combat lasted but a short time, the 
duke of Buckingham, the earl of 
Shrewsbury, lord treasurer, the vis- 
count Beaumont, the lord Egre- 
mont, with three hundred knights 
and gentlemen, were slain f for it was 
the policy of Warwick to direct his 
followers to spare the people, and to 
refuse quarter to the nobihty. Henry 
retired to his tent, where he received 
from the victors every demonstration 
of respect ; his queen and her son 
fled towards Chester, and though 
they were rifled by their own ser- 
vants, escaped into Wales, and thence 
after many adventures sailed to one 
of the Scottish ports.* 

The captive monarch was conducted* 
to London. But though he entered 
the capital in great i)omp, the earl 
of Warwick riding bareheaded and 
carrying the sword before him, he 
was compelled to give the sanction of 
his authority to such measures as the 
victors proposed, to issue writs in 
approbation of the loyalty of those 
who had borne arms against him, and 

degraded him. He was afterwards per- 
mitted to take the cowl in a Benedictine 
abbey, under the name of Ignatius. — Ibid. 

3 Wyrcest. 481. Whetham. 479—481. 
Hardyng, 403. ♦ Wyrcest. 481, 482. 
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to call a parliament for the pretended 
purpose of healing the dissensions 
between the two parties. It had 
scarcely repealed all the acts passed 
by the last parliament at Coventry,' 
when the duke of York entered the 
dty with a retinue of five hundred 
horsemen, and, riding to Westminster, 
passed through the hall into the 
house, and stood for a short time 
with his hand on the throne. To 
the spectators ho appeared to wait 
for an invitation to place himself on 
it But every voice was silent. He 
turned and surveyed the assembly, 
when the primate ventured to ask 
him if he would visit the king, who 
was in the queen's apartment. "I 
know no one in this realm," he re- 
plied, " who ought not rather to visit 
me;" and leaving the house, appro- 
priated to himself that part of the 
palace which had been usually re- 
served for the accommodation of the 
monarch.^ 

This was the first time that the 
duke had publicly advanced his claim; 
but though he was really in possession 
of the royal authority, the people 
were not prepared to deprive Henry 
of the crown. The meek and inof- 
fensive character of the king strongly 
interested the feelings of men in his 
favour. His family had been seated 
on the throne for three generations ; 
he had filled it himself thirty-nine 
years; most of his opponents owed 
their honours, many of them their 
estates, to his bounty. York himself, 
on succeeding to the inheritance of 
the earl of March, from whom he 
claimed, had sworn fealty and done 

1 Bot. Pari. y. 374. The reasons given 
are, that it was not dnlj sununoned, and 
that many of the members were returned, 
some without due and free election, uid 
some without any election at all. — Bot. 
Pari. y. 374. How far this was true in the 
present instance, we know not ; it should, 
nowever, be observed that the sheriff^ 
prayed for a bill of indemnity, not because 
they had made false returns, as some 
waters have imagined, bat for having held 



homage to Henry ; when he aooepted 
the government of Normandy, when 
he was appointed lieutenant in Ire- 
land, when he was raised to the ]»o- 
teotorate during the king's incapacity, 
he had under his own seal and on 1^ 
rolls of parliament acknowledged him 
for his sovereign ; and of late he had 
repeatedly sworn, on the sacram^dt^ 
that ho would be faithful to him, 
would maintain him on the throne^ 
and would even augment, if it were 
possible, his royal dignity. On these 
accounts many of his adherents would 
never be persuaded that he intended 
to dethrone Henry ; and when he 
made the attempt, he found his hopes 
unexpectedly checked by their iQ)athyy 
and the murmurs of the people.^ 

On the ninth day of the session the 
duke of York by his counsel delivered 
to the bishop of Exeter, the new 
chancellor, a statement of his claim 
to the crown, and requested that he 
might have a speedy answer. The 
lords resolved that, since every man 
who sued in that court, whether he 
were high or low, had a right to be 
heard, the duke's petition should be 
read, but that no answer should be 
returned without the previous com- 
mand of the king. In this writing; 
having first derived his descent from 
Henry III., by Lionel, third son to 
Edward III., he stated that, on tiie 
resignation of Eichard II., Henry 
earl of Derby, the son of John of 
Ghent, the younger brother of tiie 
said Lionel, had, against all manner 
of right, entered on the crowns of 
England and France and the lordship 
of Ireland, which by law belonged to 



the elections in obedience to the writ 
the year of their shrievalty was expired, 
contrary to the statute ot the 23rd oC 
the king.— Ibid. 367. 

* Whetham. 483. Wyreest. 483. 

3 £t illo die pauci dominorum. sibi fave- 
bant sed solummodo absentabant. — Wyr- 
eest. 484. Coepit protinus status omnis et 
gradus, ntas et sexus, ordo et conditio ocm- 
tra eum muimuranter agere. — ^Whetham* 
485. 
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Soger Mortimer, earl of March, great- 
grandaon to thesaldSir Lionel ; whence 
he concluded that of right, law, and 
custom, the said crown and lordship 
now belonged to himself, as the lineil 
representative of Boger Mortimer, 
in preference to any one who could 
claim only as the descendant of Henry 
earl of Derby.* 

The next day Eichard demanded 
an immediate answer, and the lords 
resolved to wait on the king, and 
to receive his conmiands. Henry, 
when the subject was first opened to 
him, replied ; " My father was king ; 
his father was also king : I have worn 
the crown forty years from my cradle; 
you have all sworn fealty to me as 
your sovereign, and your fathers have 
done the like to my fathers. How 
then can my right be disputed?"* 
In conclusion, he recommended his 
interests to their loyalty, and com- 
manded them to "'search for to find, 
in as much as in them was, all such 
things as might be objected and laid 
against the claim and title of the said 
duke." The lords the next day sent 
far the judges, and ordered them to 
defend to the best of their power 
the king's claims. They, however, 
demanded to be excused. By their 
ofiSce they were not to be of counsel 
l)etween party and party, but to judge 
according to law of such matters as 
came before them: but the present 
question was above the law ; it apper- 
tained not to them; it could be de- 
cided only by the lords of the king's 
blood and the high court of parUa- 
ment. An order was then made for 
the attendance of the king's Serjeants 
and attorneys; they also presented 
their excuses, which, however, were 
not admitted, because by their office 
they were bound to give advice to 
the crown. 



1 Bot. Pari. T. 375. In this instroment 
he calls himself Bichard Plantaeenet. 
» BUckm. 305. 



After several debates, in which each 
lord gave his opinion with apparent 
freedom, the following objections were 
sent to the duke: 1. That both he 
and the lords had sworn .fealty to 
Henry, and of course he by his oath 
was prevented from urging, they by 
theirs from admitting, his claim: 
2. That many acts, pa^ed by divers 
parliaments of the king's progenitors^ 
might be opposed to the pretensions 
of the house of Clarence, which acts 
" have been of authority to defeat any 
manner of title:" 3. That several 
entails had been made of the crown 
to the heirs male, whereas he claimed 
by descent from females : 4. That he 
did not bear the arms of Lionel the 
third, but of Edmund, the fifth son of 
Edward III. ; and 5. That Henry IV. 
had declared that he entered on the 
throne as the true heir of Henry III. 
To the three first objections the duke's 
counsel replied: that as priority of 
descent was evidently in his favour, 
it followed that the right to the crown 
was his; which right could not b& 
defeated by oaths or acts of parlia- 
ment, or entails. Indeed, the only 
entail made to the exclusion of 
females was that of the seventh year 
of Henry IV., and would never have 
been thought of had that prince 
claimed imder the customary law of 
descents; that the reason why he 
had not hitherto taken the arms 
of Lionel was the same as had pre- 
vented him from claiming the crown, 
the danger to which such a proceed- 
ing would have exposed him; and 
Uwtly, that if Henry IV. pronounced 
himself the rightful heir of Henry 
III., he asserted what he knew to be 
untrue. As, however, the principal 
reliance of his adversaries was on the 
oaths which he had taken, and which 
it was contended were to be con- 
sidered as a surrender of his right by 
his own act, he contended that no 
oath contrary to truth and justice is 
binding ; that the virtue of an oath ia 
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to oonfirm tmth, and not to impugn 
it; and that as the obligation of oaths 
is a subject for the determination of 
the spiritual tribunals, he was willing 
to answer in any such court all man- 
ner of men, who should bring forward 
his oath in bar of his claiuL 

At length the lords resolved that 
the title of the duke of York could 
not be defeated ; yet they refused to 
proceed to the next step of dethroning 
the king. To ** save their oaths and 
dear their consciences," they pro- 
posed a compromise ; that Henry 
should possess the crown for the term 
of his natural life, and that the duke 
and his heirs should succeed to it 
after Henry's death. To this both 
parties agreed. The duke and his 
two sons, the earls of March and Jut- 
land, swore not to molest the king, 
but to maintain him on the throne ; 
and Henry gave the royal assent to 
the bill, declaring the duke heir 
apparent, allotting certain estates to 
him and his sons on that account, 
and pronouncing any attempt against 
his person a crime of high treason. 
On the conclusion of this important 
affair, the king, with the crown on 
his head, and attended by the duke as 
heir apparent, rode in state to make 
his thanksgiving at St. Paul's.' 

But though the unfortunate mon- 
arch had consented to surrender the 
interests of his son, they were still 
upheld by the queen, and the lords 
who had always adhered to the house 
of Lancaster. The earl of North- 
umberland, the lords Clifford, Dacres, 
and Neville, assembled an army at 
York ; and the duke of Somerset and 
the earl of Devon joined them with 

1 Eot. Pari. 375—383. From the history 
of this oontroversy, as it is entered on the 
Bolls, it is plain that both the feelings and 
the opinions of the lords were in favoor of 
Henry. The origin^ defect in his descent 
had been supplied by the consent of the 
nation, the undisturbed possession of the 
crown by his family during sixty years, and 
the numerous oaths of fealty taicen by all 
men, even his Tery competitor. No con- 



their tenants from those ooontieB. 
This union alarmed the victorioiis 
party; York and Salisbury hastened 
to anticipate their designs; and thou^ 
Somerset surprised the vanguard of 
the Yorkists at Worksop, they reached 
before Christmas the strong castle of 
SandaL Whether it were that the 
duke of York was compelled to send 
out strong parties to forage, or that 
his pride could not brook the taunts 
of his enemies, he met them with 
inferior forces near Wakefield, and 
was either killed in the battle, or 
taken and beheaded on the spot 
Two thousand of his men, with most 
of their leaders, remained on the 
field; and the earl of Salisbury was 
taken during the night, and decapi- 
tated the next day at Pontefract 
But no one was more lamented than 
the earl of Butland, who had only 
reached his eighteenth year.^ Ac- 
companied by one to whose care he 
had been intrusted, he fled from the 
conflict, but was stopped on the bridge 
of Wakefield. When he was asked 
his name, unable to speak through 
terror, he fell on his knees ; and his 
attendant, thinking to save him, said 
that he was the son of the duke. 
"Then," exclaimed Clifford, "as thy 
father slew mine, so will I slay thee, 
and all thy kin,'' and plunging his 
dagger into the breast of the young 
prince, bade the tutor go, and bear 
the news to the boy's mother. The 
queen on her arrival was presented 
with the head of her enemy, the duke, 
and ordered it to be encircled with a 
diadem of paper, and placed on the 
walls of York.^ 
From this moment the war assumed 

siderations could induce them to dethrone 
him ; all that could be extorted from them 
by the victorious party was a compromise, 
wliich secured the crown to Henry during 
his life, and then took it from his son, to 
whom they had never sworn fealty, and gava 
it to another branch of the royal family. 

» He was bom 17th May, 1413.— Wyrcest. 

3 Rot. Pari. V. 466. Wyrcest. 48^ 485. 
Whetham.489. Con. Croyl. 530. Hall, 183. 
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4b new chanoter; and the thirst for 
revenge gave to the combatants of 
each party a ferocity to which they 
had hitherto been strangers. Edward 
earl of March, and heir to the late 
duke of York, was at Gloucester when 
he receiyed the melancholy intelli- 
gence of the fate of his father and 
-brother; and having completed his 
levies, hastened to interpose an army 
between the royalists and the capital 
He was closely followed by an inferior 
force of Welsh and Irish, under the 
king's uterine brother Jasper, earl of 
Pembroke ; but, apprehensive of being 
surrounded, he suddenly faced about 
«iid obtained the bloody victory of 
Mortimer's Cross, near Wigmore. 
The royalists are said to have lost 
about four thousand men. Pembroke 
himself escaped ; but his father, Owen 
Tudor, was taken, and with Throg- 
morton and seven other captains, was 
beheaded at Hereford, as a sacrifice 
to the manes of those who had been 
executed after the battle of Wake- 
field.» 

While Edward was thus occupied in 
the west, the queen with her victorious 
-army advanced on the road to London, 
and met with no opposition till she 
had reached the town of St. Alban's. 
It was held by the earl of Warwick, 
who had drawn up his troops on the 
low hills to the south. The royalists 
penetrated as far as the market cross, 
but were repulsed by a strong body 
of archers. They next forced their 
way by another street as far as Barnet 
Heath, where, after a long conflict, 
they put to flight the men of Kent. 
Night saved the Yorkists from utter 
destruction. They separated and 
fled in different directions, leaving the 
king in his tent under the care of the 



1 Wyrcest, 486. Contin. Croyl. 550. 

» Wyrcest. 486. Whethamst. 497—501. 
Contin. Croyl. 550. It is often said that 
Bonville and Kyriel attended the king, and 
would have fled, bat were persaaded to 
remain by Henry, who gave tnem his word 
.^at they shoold not suffer. These coa- 
4 



lord Montague, his chamberlain. He 
was soon visited by Margaret and his 
son, and embraced them with trans- 
ports of joy. There fell in this battle 
al)out two thousand men. The next 
day the lord Bonville and Sir Thomas 
Kyriel were beheaded, in retaliation 
for the executions at Hereford.* 

Thus by another unexpected revo- 
lution Henry was restored to his 
friends, and placed at the head of a 
victorious army. Could he have con- 
ducted that army immediately to the 
capital, the citizens must have opened 
the gates; but his soldiers were prin- 
cipally borderers, accustomed to live 
by rapine, and had been allured to 
the royal standard by the promise of 
plunder. No entreaty could prevail 
on them to march forward ; no pro- 
hibition prevent them from dispersing 
to pillage the country; and the neces- 
sity of protecting their property at- 
tached to the banners of the house of 
York the citizens of London and the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring coun- 
ties. Henry announced by procla- 
mation that his assent to the late 
award had been extorted by violence, 
and issued orders for the immediate 
arrest of Edward, late earl of March, 
and son to the late duke of York.^ 
But Edward had now united his 
forces with those of the earl of War- 
wick; and their superiority of num- 
bers induced the royalists to retire 
with expedition into the northern 
counties. They were not pursued. 
Edward had a more important object 
in view, and entered London with 
all the pomp of a victorious monarcli» 
His youth (he was in his nineteenth 
year), his beauty and accomplish 
ments, the unfortunate fate of his 
father and brother, the fame of his 

temporary writers do not mention it, and 
Wyrcester expressly asserts that it was the 
lord Montague who was taken with Henry. 
However, in the act of attainder passed in 
the Ist of Edward lY., it is said they had 
received from him a promise of protection. 
— Bot. Pari. V. 477. » Bot. Pari. v. 466. 
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late suooees, and the ravages of the 
royalists, conspired to multiply the 
number of his adherents. To sound 
the disposition of the citizens, the 
lord Falconberg reviewed four thou- 
sand men in the fields, and Neville, 
bishop of Exeter, seized the oppor- 
tunity to harangue the spectators on 
the unfounded claim, and the inca- 
pacity of Henry, the just title and 
the abilities of Edward. The accla- 
mations which followed his speech 
were considered as a proof of the 
public feeUng; and the next day it 
was resolved, in a great council, 
that Henry, by joining the queen's 
forces, had violated the award, and 
forfeited the crown to Edward, the 
heir of Bichard, late duke of York. 
As soon as this resolution was an- 
nounced, the prince rode in pro- 
cession to Westminster Hall, and 
mounting the throne, explained to 
the audience the rights of his family. 
He then entered the church, repeated 
his speech, and on both occasions was 
frequently interrupted with cries of 
" Long live King Edward.** He was 
immediately proclaimed in the usual 
style by the heralds in different parte 
of the city.* 

On that day expired the reign of 
Henry VI., a prince whose personal 
character commanded the respect of 
his very enemies, and whose misfor- 
tunes still claim the sympathy of the 
reader. He was virtuous, and reli- 
gious; humane, forgiving, and bene- 
volent; but nature had refused him 
that health of body and fortitude of 
mind which would have enabled him 
to struggle through the peculiar dif- 
ficulties of his situation. It would be 
ui^ust to ascribe those difficulties to 
his misconduct; they arose from 
causes over which he had no con- 
trol,— the original defect in his title, 
the duration of his minority, the dis- 



1 Contin. Croyl. 650. Whetliam. 511, 614. 
Wyroest. 488, 489. 



sensions of his undes, and the fre- 
quent recurrence of corporal debility, 
generally accompanied with the priva- 
tion of reason. Some of these oauses^ 
however, gave birth to proceedingi 
most interesting to those who wish 
to investigate the principles of our 
ancient constitution. From them it 
appears that, though the king, in the 
case of temporary absence from the 
realm, might appoint a regent with 
delegated authority during his ab- 
sence, yet he could not, without the 
concurrence of the three estates, pro- 
vide for the government during the 
minority of his successor ; that when- 
ever the reigning monarch, either 
through extreme youth or mental 
disease, was incapable of performing 
the functions of royalty, the exerdse 
of Ins authority devolved exclusively 
on the house of lords, who appointed 
the great officers of state and the 
members of the council, giving to 
them powers to transact the (vdi- 
nary business of government, bat 
resuming those powers as often as 
they themselves were assembled 
either in parliament or in a great 
council ; and that the recognition of 
these doctrines was required from 
the first princes of the blood, the 
dukes of Bedford, Gloucester, and 
York, who at different times acknow- 
ledged that, during the king's mino* 
rity or incapacity, they were entitled 
to no more authority than any other 
peer, unless it were conferred upon 
them by the whole body.' For the 
same reason, when the succession to 
the crown was disputed, the claims of 
each party were brought before the 
house of lords, as the only legitimate 
tribunal which possessed the autho* 
rity to pronounce on so imx>ortant a 
question. The commons neither pre- 
sumed, nor would have been suf- 
fered to interfere. They might indeed 



' See Bot. FarL i?. 826: t. 642, 409— 
411. ' 
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represent the urgency of the case to 
the upper house, might ask to be 
made acquainted with its resohitions, 
and, if an act of parliament were 
necessary, might give their assent; 
but the nomination of the protector 
and the counsellors was made, and 
their powers were determined by the 
peers alone ; and the functions of the 
two houses were accurately distin- 
guished in the language of the sta- 
tutes, which attribute the appoint- 
ment to the king by the advice and 
assent of the lords, and with the as- 
sent only of the commons.* 

The commons, however, during 
this reign were careM to maintain 
that importance in the state which 
they had inherited from their prede- 
cessors. They continued to vote and 
appropriate the supplies ; their con- 
currence was deemed necessary in 
the enactment of statutes ; and they 
exercised the right of impeaching 
those ministers who had forfeited the 
confidence of the nation. If they 
suffered their claims of liberty of 
speech and freedom from arrest to be 
invaded by the imprisonment of 
Thorpe through the influence of the 
duke of York, and of Young by the 
order of the king, it should be remem- 
bered that these illegal acts were com- 
mitted when the minds of men were 
heated by a contest for the crown, 
and therefore could form no prece- 
dents for more peaceable times. From 
Henry the commons obtained what 
had been refused or eluded by former 
sovereigns, a law for the personal 
security of all members of parliament 
while they attended their duty ;' and 
several s^tutes were enacted to re- 
gulate the manner of elections, to 

1 Ibid. 

^ Bot. Pari. iv. 453. The same privileges 
were granted to the clergy called to con- 
vocation, and to their servants by act of 
parliament, of the 8th of the king.— Stat, of 
£ealm, ii. 238. 

» Eot. Pari. iv. 331, 360, 402 ; v. 7, 115. 

* Bym. X. 413. The receipts in the 



prevent false returns, and to fix the 
qualifications both of the candidates 
and the voters. The sheriff was or- 
dered to proceed to the election in 
the first county court after the receipt 
of the king's writ, between tiie hours 
of nine and eleven in the morning; 
to admit no longer the votes of all 
who attended, but to examine them 
upon oath, and to exclude those who 
did not both reside in the county, 
and possess within it a free tenement 
of the yearly value of forty shillings 
after the deduction of all charges; to 
return no candidate who was not a 
knight, " or notable esquire, or gentle- 
man of birth, able to be a knight ;" 
and to write the names of the persons 
returned in an indenture under the 
seals of all the voters. It was also 
provided that the representatives of 
the cities and burghs should be inha- 
bitants of the same cities and burghs ; 
that when the mayors or bailifis made 
the return to the sheriff, he should 
give them his receipt; and that for 
every false return he should be liable 
to imprisonment, to a fine to the king, 
and to payment of damages to the in- 
jured candidate.^ 

The hereditary revenue of the 
crown had during several reigns been 
continually on the decrease; under 
Henry it was more rapidly diminished 
by the enormous expenses incurred 
during the war in France, and by the 
numerous grants which were easily 
obtained from the benevolence of his 
disposition. In 1429 it was ascer- 
tained that the moneys annually ab- 
sorbed by the war exceeded the whole 
amount of the revenue by twenty 
thousand marks/ and four years later 
the receipts fell short of the expenses 

eleventh year of Henry amounted to abont 
thirty -five thousand pounds ; but this sum 
was reduced to less than one-fourth by fees» 
wages, and annuities, which had been 
granted by the crown to different indivi- 
duids, and had been made payable out of 
these funds, before they were transferred to 
the royal treasury. But to the ordinary 
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of government by the yearly mm of 
thirty-five thousand pounds; to which 
were to be added the outstanding 
debts of the crown, amounting to 
more than one hundred and forty- 
four thousand.' The only mode of 
relief which occurred to the finan- 
ciers of the age was a general resimii)- 
tion of the grants made by the king 
since his accession ; but, though such 
resumptions were repeatedly enacted, 
they were always rendered nugatory 
by the introduction of exceptions, at 
the demand of the king, or of t)ie 
members, who sought to screen their 
friends from the operation of the act.' 
In the mean while the ordinary re- 
venue of the crown dwindled to the 

mast be added the extraordinarj revenae, 
which coniisted of the customs on wool and 
■kills, and the tonnage and poundage, 
which, thongh not always, yet generally, 
were granted by parliament. This, after the 
tnoal deductions had been made, amounted 
on an average of three years to about 
twenty'Seyen thousand pounds. The annual 
expenses to be defrayed by these funds were 
~ under the heads of the household 



paltry sum of five thousand pomids ; 
and it became necessary to make par- 
liamentary provisions for the support 
I of the royal household. This was 
: effected on some occasions by aatho- 
j rizing the treasurer to devote to that 
! purpose a certain sum out of the 
! moneys voted for different objects ; at 
others by appropriating a certain 
portion of the revenue to the royal 
use before any other claims upon it 
should be satisfied.^ In defiance^ 
however, of these precautions, the 
king's debts continued to increase, 
and long before the termination of 
his reign they amounted to the sum 
of three hundred and seventy-two 
thousand pounds.* 

about 13,7002. ; of the government of Ire- 
land, Aquitaine, and the marches of Scot- 
land, 10,9002. ; of Calais, 11,0002. ; of the 
navy, prisoners, &c., 3,7002.; of fees uid 
annuities payable at the exchequer, 11,1602. ; 
and other annuities at will, 6,6002. — Boi. 
Pari. iv. 433—438. ^ Ibid. 436—438. 

* Ibid. ▼. 183—199, 217—224, 300—320. 
« Ibid. ▼. 7, 32, 174, 214, 246. 

* Bot. Pari. v. 183, 217. 
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Though Edward had assumed the 
title of king, he was not ignorant that 
he held it by a very precarious tenure. 
The losses and advantages of the two 
parties were still nearly balanced; 
and if he was acknowledged by the 
southern, his rival could depend on 
the support of the northern counties. 
The earl of Warwick, anxious to 
bring the question to an issue, 
marched from London at the head 
of a body of veterans ; Edward in a 
few days followed with the main 
army ; and by the time of his arrival 
at Fontefract, forty-nine thousand 
men had arrayed themselves under 
his banner. The preparations of the 
house of Lancaster were equally for- 
midable. The duke of Somerset with 



1 Who this Lord Fitzwalter was is un- 
known. Monstrelet makes him uncle to 
Warwick. The earl when he heard of 
!Eitzwalter's death, exclaimed, " Je prie 
I>ien, qu'il ajt les ames de ceux qui sont 
morts en ceUe bataille. Beau sire Dien, 
ores u'aj je recoura au monde sinon k tojt 
qvd es mon Createur, et mon Dieu ; si te 



sixty thousand infantry and cavalry 
lay in the neighbourhood of York ; 
and the queen, who with her husband 
and son had consented to remain 
within the city, employed all her 
address to confirm their loyalty, and 
animate their courage. Both armies 
advanced towards Ferrybridge. The 
passage had been gain^ by the lord 
Fitzwalter on the part of Edward;* 
but that nobleman was surprised and 
slain by Lord Clifibrd, who within a 
few hours met on the same spot with 
a similar fate from the lord Falconberg. 
The next day, between the villages of 
Towton and Saxton, was fought the 
battle which fixed the crown on the 
brow of Edward. The engagement 
began at nine in the morning, amidst 



requiers vengeance." £t lors, en tirant 
son esp^e, baisa la croix, et dit k ses gens, 
"quiveult retourner, si s'en voise: carje 
vivray ou mourraj anjourd'huy avec ceux qui 
demeurront avec moy." A celles paroles il 
saillis k pied, et tua son cheval de son esp^e. 
— Monst. xii. 84. 
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a heavy fall of snow ; the obstinacy of | 
the combatants protracted it till three , 
in the afternoon. At that hour the I 
Lancastrians began to give way, at 
first IcLiurely and in good order ; but 
finding their retreat interrupted by 
the river Cock, they al>andoned them- 
selves to despair, and while some 
plunged into the torrent, others of- 
fered themselves without resistance 
to the swords of the enemy. Edward 
had forbidden his followers to give 
quarter, and as the pursuit and 
slaughter continued all the nigtit 
and great part of the following day, 
one-half of the Lancastrians are said 
to have perished. The earl of North- 
umberland and six barons fell in the 
battle ; the earls of Devon and Wilt- 
shire were taken in their flight and 
beheaded. The dukes of Somerset 
and Exeter had the good fortune to 
reach York, and conducted Henry 
and his family to the borders. The 
victory was decisive ; but it cost the 
nation a deluge of blood. Besides 
those who perished in the waters, a 
contemporary writer assures us that 
thirty-eight thousand men remained 
on the field ;* nor can we reasonably 
accuse him of exaggeration; since 
Edward himself, in a confidential 
letter to his mother, while he con- 
ceals his own loss, informs her that 
the heralds employed to number the 
dead bodies, returned the Lancas- 
trians alone at twenty-eight thou- 
sand.^ 

From this scene of carnage the 
conqueror rode towards York, which 
he entered the next morning. The 
escape of Henry disappointed his 
hopes ; but during his stay in the 
city he gave orders that several of 
his prisoners should be executed, and 
their heads substituted on the walls 

1 Cont. Hiat. Croyl. 633. 

• Fenn'8 Letters, i. 217—230. 

» irall, 8«-89. Jkronstrel. iii. 8i. Eym. 
xi.4,7Q. Fenn, i. 230— 235. 



for those of his father and brothier. 
From York he proceeded to New- 
castle, receiving in his progress the 
homage of the inhabitants, and 
watching the motions of the fugi- 
tives. Henry, to purchase the aid 
of the Scot^ had delivered to them 
the town of Berwick, and, while they 
with a powerful army undertook tiie 
reduction of Carlisle, i)enetrated with 
a few faithful friends into the county 
of Durham. He narrowly eso^ied 
being taken by the superior number 
of his enemies ; and Carlisle was re- 
lieved by the lord Montague, who 
slew six thousand of the besiegers. 
Edward, who had already left the 
theatre of war, and hastened to Lon- 
don, was crowned at Westnunster 
with the usual solemnity, and created 
his two younger brothers, George and 
Bichard, who had returned from their 
asylum in Flanders, dukes of Clarenoe 
and Gloucester.^ 

When the parliament assembled, 
both houses were eager to display 
their attachment to their new sove- 
reign. They first pronounced Hie 
reigns of the three last kings a 
tyrannical usurpation, and dedaied 
that Edward had been rightftiQy 
seised of the crown and the profits 
of the realm, from the fourth day ci 
March last, in the same manner as 
they had been enjoyed by Biohard IL 
on the feast of St. Matthew in the 
twenty-third year of his reign. "Witt 
certain exceptions, the grants of 
Henry IV., V., and VI. were re- 
voked, but their judicial acts were 
ratified, and the titles of honour 
which they had conferred were al- 
lowed.* Next followed a long and 
sweeping bill of attainder, which 
extended to almost every man who 
had distinguished himself in the 

* Eot. Pari. V. 463—475. 489. Stat, of 
Realm, ii. 3S0. Bnt the titles were allowad 
ouly on condition that the holders should 
receive from the king new grants of tlie 
annoitieB attached to them.^bid. 
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•cause of the house of Lancaster. 
Henry YI., his queen, their son 
Edwaid, the dukes of Somerset and 
Exeter, the earls of Northumberland, 
Devon, Wiltshire, and Pembroke, the 
viscount Beaumont, the lords Boos, 
Neville, Bougemonte, Dacre, and 
Hungerford, with one hundred and 
thirty-eight knights, priests, and 
esquires, were adjudged to suffer all 
the penalties of treason, the loss of 
their honours, ^e forfeiture of their 
^statesi, and an ignominious death if 
they had not idready fidlen in the field 
of batUe.* In defence of such unex- 
ampled sevmty was alleged the ad- 
vantage of annihilating at onoe the 
power of the party; and to this motive 
was probably added another, the ne- 
cessity of providing funds, firom which 
Edward might satisfy the demands 
and expeotations of those to whose 
services he owed the present posses- 
sion of the crown. Before he dis- 
solved the parliament he addressed 
the oommons in the following terms : 
*' James Strangways" (he was the 
speaker), ''and ye that be come for 
the oommons of this land, for the true 
hearts and tender considerations that 
je have had to my right and title, I 
tiiank you as heartily as I can. Also 
Ibr the tender and true hearts that ye 
have showed unto me, in that ye have 
tenderly had in remembrance the 
eorrection of the horrible murder and 
cruel death of my lord my father, my 
brother Butland, and my cousin of 
Salisbury, and other, I thank you 
right heartily, and I shall be unto you, 
with the grace of Almighty God, as 
good and gracious sovereign lord as 
ever vras any of my noble progenitors 
to their subjects and liegemen. And 

1 Rot, Pari. T. 476—486. In the February 
following, the earl of Oxford, the lord 
Aubrey, and three knights of the Lancas- 
trian party were behe^ed on Tower Hill. 
— Fabyan, 662. 

2 Ibid. 487. In this parliament it was 
enacted that no lord or other should allow 
playing at dice or cards in his house 



for the faithful and loving hearts, and 
also the great labours that ye have 
borne and sustained toward me in 
the reoovering of my said right and 
title which I now possess, I thank 
you with all my heart, and if I had 
any better good to reward you withal 
than my body, ye should have it, the 
which shall always be ready for your 
defence, never sparing nor letting for 
no jeopardy, praying you all of your 
hearty assistance and good counte- 
nance, as I shall be unto you very 
rightwise, and loving liege lord."^ 

The cause of the red rose now ap- 
peared desperate; but it was stall 
supported by the courage and indus- 
try of Margaret. The surrender of 
Berwick had given her a claim to 
the protection of the Scottish govern- 
ment ; and the promise of an English 
dukedom, with lands to the yearly 
value of two thousand marks, had 
secured to her the services of the 
powerful earl of Angus; while Ed- 
ward, as a counterpoise, purchased 
with an annual pension the fealty of 
the earl of Boss, lord of the isles, and 
sought to amuse Mary, the queen 
dowager of Scotland,^ with a deceitful 
offer of marriage.^ To aid her cause 
Margaret resolved to visit the conti- 
nent, and invite all true knights to 
avenge the wrongs of an injured 
monarch. Sailing from Kirkcud- 
bright, she landed in Bretagne; 
and the duke made the royal sup- 
pliant a present of twelve thousand 
crowns. From Bretagne she repaired 
to the French court at Chinon. 
Louis XI. (his father Charles was 
lately dead) seemed insensible to the 
tears of beauty, and the claims of 
relationship; but, when she offered 

or elsewhere if he could hinder it, except 
during the twelve days at Christmas.— 
Ibid. 488. 

3 Her husband James II. had been acci- 
dentally killed in 1460 by the bursting of a 
■cannon. 

* Hume, Douglas, ii. 21. Bym. zi. 484 — 
488. Wyrce8t.493 
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Cilui Bi s aeooritr, he lent her 
tTenty thousand oroviu, and per- 
mitted Brezi^, the aenesDhal of Nor- 
mandf, to folloir her fortunes nith 
two thousand men. After an absence 
of £Te months she returned, eluded 
Ibe pursuit of the English Beet, and 
etmmioned to her standard her Scot- 
tish allies on the borders, and the 
MendB of her famil;in Northumber- 
land. Her hopes were cheered willi 
a temporary gleam of success. Three 
strong fortresses, Bamborough, Aln- 
wick, and Dunstonburgh, fell into her 
hands,' But when the earl of War- 
wick arrived with twenty thousand 
men, and intelliitence was received of 
the advance of JBdward with an equal 
number, the lanoastrians separated 
to garrison their conquests, and the 
queen with her French auxiliaries 
repaired to tbeir ships. The winds 
and the waves now seemed to have 
conspired against her; part of her 
fleet with all her treasures was 
dashed against the rocks ; five hun- 
dred foreigners, who infrenohed 
themselves in Holy Island, were 
killed or made prisoners by the lord 
Ogle ; and Margaret and Drezd in a 
fiehing-boat carried the melanchol; 
intelligence to their friends in Ber- 
wick. Edward proceeded no further 
than NewcastJe. He laboured under 
diseases caused by immoderate indul- 
gence. But Warwick, dividing the 
royal army into three bodies, besieged 
at the same time the three fortresses, 
which made a brave and obstinate 






on. ri. Monilnl.iiL'sB! 

• Fib. «3. Fann, i. 379— !79. Btt 



> ■WTTcmt, iOt— 4M. Hot. Pari. t. Sll 
Id thii puliimeDt tonnace and ponndflg 

^l-ral life. BrloniiiK8wuo''ndmtood' 



remstanoe.' At length Bambormi^ 
and DuDstanburgh were lurretidandr 
on condition that the duke of Somer- 
set^ Sir Bolph Percy, and sotoe otheni 
should take an oath of feall; to Bd- 
ward and recover tbeir eatatei and 
honours, and that the earl of Psttw 
broke, the lord Eoos, and the rest of 
the two garrisons should be oonduotad 
in safety to Scotland.' Alnwidc ttill 
badedefiance to thebesiegen;andaB 
army of Lancastrians advanced ap- 
parentlj to its relief. Warwiok dnir 
up his forces to receive them ; Init 
the lord Hungsrford, the son tit 
Brez^, and a few knights havins 
cut their way to their friends in • 
sally from the walls, Uar^arefe umr 
retired, and the garnson, deserted br 
its iesdCTB, capitulat«d. £dmrd *■• 
satisSed with the conduct of Somenat 
and Percy on this oooasion. He ra- 
pealed Hieir attainders with the ocm- 
sent of parliament, restored to tbem. 
thmr lands, granted a pensioa ot one 
hundred marks to Somerset, and r^ 

established Percy in the | ■inn 

of Bamborough and Dunstanbor^ 
But Alnwick was given to Sir John 
Ashley, to the great oStenoe of Sir 
Balph Grey, a partisan of the- 
Yorkists, who had formerly won it 
for Edward, and now expected to^ 
maeea it again.* 

The spirit and activity ot Hargtnt 
iiposad her during this winter oam- 
pajgn to numerous privation* and. 
_ srs. On one occasion it ia aud 
that, as she was riding secretly with 

ihandide ; by poaaAtfie an ad TalDram dvlj 
* the lafej^ard Bud custodj of Iha aaa." A* 



ia tlieir flnt nr- 
□xDch lima hitar- 
e ot the flratpar- 
qada pajabte fnjm 
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her son and the seneschal through a 
wild and mountainous district, they 
were surprised by a party of buiditti, 
who despoiled them of their money, 
jewels, and every other article of 
value. It is probable that the queen 
conoosded her quality, or such dis- 
tinguished captives would have been 
more oarefidly guarded. The ruffians 
quarrelled about the partition of the 
booty ; menaces were uttered, and 
swords drawn, when Margaret, watch- 
ing her opportunity, grasped her son 
by the arm, and plunged into the 
thickest part of the wood. She had 
not proceeded far when another rob- 
ber made his appearance. The queen, 
with the intrepidity of despair, ad- 
vanced to meet Mm; and taking 
the young Edward by the hand, 
"Priend," said she, "I intrust to 
your loyalty the son of your king." 
This address awakened his generosity. 
He took them both imder his pro- 
tection, and conducted them to the 
quarters of the Lancastrians.' Henry 
for security had been conveyed to the 
castle of Hardlough, in Merioneth- 
shire, commanded by David ap Jevan 
ap Eynion, who in defiance of repeated 
acts of attainder refused to submit to 
Edward;^ the queen, accompanied by 
the duke of Exeter, Brez4, and two 
hundred exiles, sailed to Sluys, in 
Planders, and was received with real 
kindness by the count of Charolois, 
and with outward distinction by his 
Ikther, the duke of Burgundy. To 
her solicitations in favour of her 
husband that prince refused to listen; 
but he gave her a supply of money for 
her present expenses, and forwarded 
her in safety as far as the duchy of 
Bar, in Lorrain, belonging to her 

1 Monstrel. iii. 29. 

3 Bot. Pftrl. ▼. 486, 512. Monstrelet says 
that HeniT was in Wales iu one of the 
stroneest fortresses in the island. I have 
thereiore placed him at Hardlongh. — Monst. 
iii. 96. 

s Wyrcest. 496, 497. It was said that the 
duke of Burgondj^ gaye to her 2,000 crowns. 



father. There she fixed her resi- 
dence, watching with anxiety the 
course of events, and consoling her 
sorrows with the hope of yet placing 
her husband or her son on the Eng- 
lish throne.^ 

The Lancastrians, though by the 
conclusion of an armistice with 
France and another with Burgundy 
Edward had cut off the hope of 
foreign assistance,* resolved to try 
again the fortune of war. Henry 
was summoned to put himself at 
the head of a body of exiles and 
Scots ; Somerset, notwithstanding his 
submission, hastened from his own 
country, through Wales and Lan- 
cashire, to join his former friends;. 
Percy assembled all the adherents of 
his family; and the resentment of 
Grey prompted him to surprise the 
castle of Alnwick, and to hold it 
against Edward. But their designs 
were disconcerted by the promptitude 
of Neville Lord Montague, the war- 
den of the east marches. He defeated 
and killed Percy at Hedgley Moor, 
near Wooler,^ and advanced with 
four thousand men to surprise Somer- 
set in his camp on the banks of the 
Dilswater, near Hexham. That un- 
fortunate nobleman, whose forces did 
not exceed five hundred men, en- 
deavoured to save himself by flight, 
but was taken, beheaded the same 
day, and buried in the abbey. Two 
days later the lords Eoos and Hun- 
gerford met with the same fate on the 
Sandhill at Newcastle ; and many of 
their followers were successively exe- 
cuted in that town and at York.® Of 
those who escaped, the major part 
followed Grey to the castle of Bam- 
borough, which was immediately 

1,000 to Brez^, and one hundred to each of 
her maids. — Monst. iii. 96. 

♦ Bvm. X. 608. 

5 The others fled; Percy refused, "and 
died like a man." Come home fnit occise.. 
—Year-book, Term. Pasch. 4 Ed. IV. 19. 

« Wyrcest. 597, 498. Fab. 494. Penn, 
.i.284. 
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besieged by the earl of Warwick. 
Bamborough had been deemed an 
impregnable fortress ;. but Warwicli 
had brought with turn two of the 
idag's lorgesb iron canaoD, called the 
Newcastle and London, with which 
lie demolished ito defences; and a, 
brass piece called DfssTon, which 
" smote thoroughfl Sir Eauf Graf's 
chamber oftentymes." The havoc 
caused by the ordnance alarmed the 
garrison; it chanced that a iai^e 
portJOD of a wall fell, and Grey with 
it ; an offer b> suTrender was made ; 
and it was ^reed that the men should 
be at the king's "mercy," their oom- 
mander at the king's "wiU." They 
bad tbought him dead or dying ; but 
he was carefully nursed by the cruelty 
of his victors, reooTered, and was pre- 
sented to the king at Doncaster.' 
There the Ibllowing judgment was 
pronounced upon him by Tiptoft, 
earl of Woroeeter, and constable of 
England : " Sir Ealph Grey, for thy 
treason the king had ordaioed that 
thou ehouldest have thy spurs stricken 
off by the hard heels, by the hand of 
the mafiter cook, who is here present. 
Moreover, he had ordained hero as 
thou mayesl see, the kings of anna 
and her^ds, and thine own proper 
coat of arms, wliich they should tear 
off tby body, that thou mlghlest be 
degraded as well of thy worship, 
noblesse, and arms, as of thy knight- 
hood. Also here is another coat of 
thine arms reverse, the which thou 
sbouldest wear on thy body, going ia 
thy deathwards, for that belongeth ta 



lBD it. [chap.o. 

' thea after the law. Notwithsl«adiiift 
the degrading thee of knighthood, and 
of thine arms, and thy noblease, tlu 
king pardoneth for the sake of tby 
noble grandMher, who suBTered trou- 
ble, for the king's most noble pieds- 
cessois. Now, Sir Ealph, this ibd 
be thy penance, thou shalt go on tlty 
feet to the town's end, and there tlwa 
shalt be lud down, and drawn to a 
scaffold made for thee, and thon. dolt 
have thy headnuittenoff, thybodyts 
be buried in the Friars, and thy biti 
where the king's pleasure shall ba.' 
This sentence was immediatelj ex^ 

Henry, who had fed (h>m Hexbin 

before the arrival of Montagne, wii 
so closely pursued that three (^ hii 
henchmen were token clothed ia 
gowns of blue velvet, and on them wm 
found his bycoket or cap of states 
embroidered with two orowns of goU, 
and ornamented with pearls. He bid 
however the good fortune to see^ia, 
and sought an asylum among Sh 
natives of Lancashire and Westmore- 
laud, a people sincerely devoted to hil 
interests.' Their fidelity enabled him 
for more than a year to elude tiH 
vigilance and researches of the go- 
vernment ; but he was at last betrayid 
by the perfidy of Cantlow, a monk of 
Abingdon, and teken by the servanta 
of Sir James Harrington of Briarlayi 
in or near to Waddington-hall, in 
Yorkshire.* At Ishngton the unfD> 
tunste king was met by the earl of 
Waritick, who ordered by proclama- 
tion that no one should show him any 



' CoiDHre Wyrcuter, 4B9, irith nolea to 
Wukwaith, p. ^. 



ray Bdnrd 1« quut, qui ore «l.— Ten 
PMdh.4Ed.IV.20. 
^ He nu Aviing (his tua« frflqamrl j co 



Jienthorp, in Weotnioreiaiid, — Bjnu iL 
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resx)ect, tied his feet to the stirrups as 
a prisoner, led him thrioe round the 
pillory, and conducted him to the 
Tower. There he was placed in the 
•oostody of two esquires and two yeo- 
men of the crown ; but was treated 
with humanity, and allowed to enjoy 
the company of persons who did not 
eioite suspicion.^ 

After the flight from Hexham, the 
Lancastrians abandoned the contest ; 
and the conqueror had leisure to 
reward his i>artisans, and attend to 
the confirmation of his throne. Lord 
Montague was created earl of North- 
umberland, and lord Herbert earl of 
Pembroke; another long list of 
attainders contributed to exhaust the 
resources of his opponents and to add 
to those of his own partisans ; and an 
act of resumption was passed to 
enable the king to liye on the income 
of tile crown, but clogged, as usual, 
with so many exceptions, as to render 
it useless.' From internal polity he 
turned his thoughts to his relations 
with foreign states. To the pope he 
had already notified his accession, and 
sent an abstract of the arguments on 
which he founded his claim. The 
answer of Pius II. was civil, but 
guarded : and, while the pontiff con- 



1 Warkworih, p. 6. 

s Bot. Fftrl. V. 611—548. In thia parUft. 
ment iros made a law respecting dress, for- 
bidding any man or woman under the estate 
of a lord to wear cloth of gold, or cloth 
wrought with gold, or furs of sables ; anj 
person under the estate of a knight to wear 
velyet, satin, or silk made like to velvet or 
tatin, or fan of ermine; anj yeoman to 
wear stuffing in his doublet but onlj the 
lining ; or anj one under the estate of a 
lord to wear gown, jacket, or cloak, which 
did not reach to his thighs, or shoes with 
pikes above two inches in length. — Bot. 
Pari. V. 604. " Ever since the year 1382," 
•ays Stowe, " the pikes of shoes and boots 
were of such length that they were fain to 
be tied up to their knees with chains of 
silver, or at the least with silk laces."— 
Stowe, 4Bl9. Such interference with private 
expenditure was very common, and at the 
same time very useless. Its object, as we 
learn from the Eolls, was to prevent "the 
unporerishment of the realm," by the sums 



gratulated the king on his elevation 
to the regal dignity, he cautiously 
abstained from any expression which 
might be deemed an approbation of 
histitle.^ With Scotland, which had 
so long offered an asylum to his ene- 
mies, Edward concluded a peace for 
fifteen, and afterwards prolonged it 
for fifty-five years. What measures 
the policy of Louis of France might 
have pursued, is uncertain ; but that 
monarch was so harassed by the war 
of " the public good," as it was called, 
that he had no leisure or temptation 
to intermeddle with the concerns of 
foreign states; and the two most 
powerful of the French princes, the 
dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, 
had entered into alliances defensive 
and offensive with the new king of 
England. Treaties almost similar 
were signed between him and the 
kings of Denmark and Poland in the 
north and east, and those of Castile 
and Arragon in the south, so that he 
might consider himself on terms of 
amity with almost all the great powers 
of Europe.* 

In these circumstances the king no 
longer hesitated to acknowledge in 
public a marriage which he had some 
time before contracted in private. 



of money sent into " strange countries'* in 
exchange for articles of luxury. — Bot. Pari, 
ibid. 

3 Bym. xi. 4S9. This pontiff had always 
favoured Henry, though his legate, Fran- 
cesco Copini, bishop of Temi, had favoured 
Bichard duke of York, and his son Edward. 
He had even presumed to excommunicate 
their opponents ; and the pontiff in conse* 
quence had deposed him, and sent him to a 
monastery to do penance for life. — Baynald. 
vii. 68, 122, 123. It would appear, however, 
that he was afterward liberated ; for Edwara 
appointed him his procurator in the court 
of Bome, granted to him an annuity of 1002., 
gave him permission to distribute the roval 
Uvery to twelve of his friends, and autho* 
rized him and his two brothers to bear on 
the upper part of their coat of arms the 
white rose, the device of the house of York. 
All these grants were confirmed by parlia- 
ment.— Bym. xi. 479, 480. 

* Bot. Pari. V. 622. Bym. xi. 626, 632, 
636, 651, 557, &c. 
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Ever 8inoe the battle of Towton he 
had resigned the management of 
aSaini to the wisdom and activity of 
the Nevilles, and bad devoted his own 
attention to the pursuit of pleasure. 
They had frequently urged him to 
marry into some royal or princely 
family, which might contribute to 
support him against his competitor ; 
but the king felt no inclination to 
shackle himself with the chains of 
matrimony ; and foreign princes were 
not anxious to offer their daughters 
to one whose claim to the- crown was 
disputed, and whose possession of it 
was still precarious. It chanced that 
Edward visited Jacquetta, the duchess 
of Bedford, and her husband Wyde- 
vile, Lord Rivers, at Grafton, where 
he saw their daughter Elizabeth, a 
woman of superior beauty and accom- 
plishments, and the relict of Sir John 
Grey, a Lancastrian, who hod fallen 
at the second battle of St. Alban's. 
The lady Grey seized the opportunity 
to throw herself at the feet of her 
sovereign, and solicited him to reverse 
the attainder of her late husband in 
favour of her destitute children. The 
king pitied the suppliant; and that 
pity soon grew into love. To marry 
a woman so far beneath him, without 
the advice of his council, and at a 
moment when his throne tottered 
under him, was a dangerous experi- 
ment. I But the virtue of Elizabeth 
was proof against the arts of the royal 
lover, and his passion scorned the 
cooler calculations of prudence. About 
the end of April, 14(>1, when the 

1 By all onr ancient historians, with the 
exception of thn unknown author of the 
Fragment published by Hearne at the end 
of Bprot, the marriaffe of Edward has been 
flzed on the first of May, 1464. That writer 
dates it in the preceding year (p. 293) : and 
it has been urged in favour ot the earlier 
date, that Edward in 1464 was too much 
occupied with the war to think of marriage, 
and that the anonymous writer expressly 
refutes from his own knowledge those who 
place it later.— Carte, ii. 770. But it may 
Be observed that, according to the dates in 
jBymer, the king did not summon his army 



firiends of Henry were assembling 
their forces in Northumberland, hi 
repaired to Stony Stratford, wfaenoa 
early on the morning of the first of 
May he stole in great secrecy t» 
Grafton. The marriage ceremony 
was performed by a priest in the pire- 
sence of his clerk, of the duchen of 
Bedford, and of two female attend- 
ants. After an hour or two Edward 
returned to Stony Stratford, and pie- 
tending lassitude firom hunting, shot 
himself up in his chamber. Twodayi 
afterwards he invited himself to Graf- 
ton. To divert the attention of the 
courtiers, their time waa wholly oooa- 
pied with the pleasures of the chase; 
nor did the king and Elizabeth ever 
meet in private till the duohess had 
ascertained that the whole family had 
retired to rest. Thus he spent fon 
days ; and then returning to London, 
issued orders for his army to joiit him 
in Yorkshire. But before his arrival 
in the north the war had been ended 
by the two victories of Hedgley Moor 
and Hexham ; and after his return it 
became the principal subject of lui 
solicitude to open the matter to hia 
counsellors, and to obtain Iheir 
approbation.* 

Porthis purpose he summoned at 
Michaelmas a general council of tha 
peers to meet in the abbey of Bead- 
ing; and the duke of Clarence and 
the earl of Warwick, though they are 
supposed to have disapproved of the 
marriage, taking Elizabeth by the 
hand, introduced her to the rest yf 
the lords, by whom, in the presence 



till the ninth day after that on which th» 
marriage is said to have taken place, and 
that the anonymous writer renitea, not 
those who place the marriage in a different 
year, but those who say the king was to 
have married the dowager queen of Scot- 
land (p. 2»3, 294) . Indeed he is at yariance 
with himself. For though he places the 
marriage in 1463, he says it was in the same 
year as the battle of Hexham (292), which 
certainly took place in 1464. For the par- 
ticulars of the marriage see that writer, and 
Fabyan, p. 494, 495. 
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•of the king; she was acknowledged 
and complimented as queen. Soon 
afterwards a second council was held 
at Westminster, and an income was 
settled on her of four thousand marks 
a year.* But, notwithstanding this 
outward show of approbation, there 
were many who murmured in private, 
and could ill disguise their jealousy 
at the elevation to the throne of a 
woman, whose father a few years ago 
was no more than a simple knight. 
To excuse the king, his friends cir- 
culated reports, that his inexperience 
had been deceived by the arts of the 
duchess and her daughter; that phil- 
tres and magic had been employed to 
extort his consent; and that he had 
since repented of his precipitancy, 
and struggled, but in vain, to dissolve 
the marriage.' But Edward himself, 
that he might silence those who ob- 
jected the meanness of her birth, 
invited her maternal uncle, James of 
Luxemburg, who with a retinue of 
one hundred knights and gentlemen 
attended her coronation.^ On the 
feast of the Ascension the king created 
tiiirty-eight knights of the Bath, of 
whom four were prudently selected 
from the citizens of London. The 
next day the mayor, aldermen, and 
diffierent companies met the queen at 
Shooter's Hill, and conducted her in 
state to the Tower. On the Saturday, 
to gratify the curiosity of the popu- 
lace, she rode in ahorse litter through 
the principal streets, preceded by 
the newly created knights. Her 
coronation followed on the Sunday, 
and the rest of the week was devoted 
to feasting, tournaments, and public 
rejoicings.* 

The elevation of Elizabeth was the 
elevation of her family. By the influ- 

1 Wyrccst. 500, 501. 

« Fab. 485. 3 Monstrel. iii. 105. 

* Wyrcest. 601—503. Fragment, ad fin. 
Sprot. 294, 295. 

* Jnyenonla fere 80 annorum. — Wyrceat. 
J601. On account of the disparity of their 
ages, Wyrceater calls this maritagium dia- 



enoe of the king her five sisters were 
married to five young noblemen, the 
duke of Buckingham, the heir of the 
earl of Essex, the earl of Arundel, the 
earl of Kenl^ and the lord Herbert ; 
her brother Anthony to the daughter 
of the late lord Scales, with whom he 
obtained the estate and title; her 
younger brother John in his twen- 
tieth year to Catherine, the dowager 
but opulent duchess of Norfolk, in 
her eightieth ;^ and her son Thomas 
by her former husband, to Anne, the 
king's niec^, daughter and heiress to 
the duke of Exeter. We are assured 
by a contemporary that these mar- 
riages were viewed with jealousy by 
most of the nobility. Many saw those 
projects disconcerted which they had 
formed for the advancement of their 
own children, particularly the earl of 
Warwick, who had previously soli- 
cited the hand of the heiress of Exeter 
for his own nephew; all considered 
the sudden rise of the new family as 
an injury offered to themselves. To 
add to their discontent, the lord 
Mountjoy, treasurer of England, was 
removed to make place for the queen's 
father, who was created Earl Bivers, 
and soon afterwards, on the resigna- 
tion of the 'earl of Worcester, was 
made lord high constable.® 

Of the three Nevilles, sons of the 
earl of Salisbury, George, the youngest 
brother, bishop of Exeter, had re- 
ceived the seals on Edward's acces- 
sion, and had lately been translated 
to the archiepiscopal see of York."^ 
The next, the lord Montague, was 
warden of the east marches of Scot- 
land, and with the title of the earl of 
Northumberland had obtained the 
estates of the Percies. The earl of 
Warwick, the third, had hitherto 

bolicum. Bat adds, vindicta Bernardi inter 
eosdem postea patuit. — Ibid. What was the 
vindicta Bernardi P 

« Wyrcest. 500, 501, 505, 506, 507. 

7 The reader may see the particulars of 
the feast at his installation, and the names 
of the guests, in Lei, Coll. vi. 1—14. 
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been the king's chief minister and 
general. He held the wardenship of 
the west marches towards Scotland, 
the office of chamberlain, and the 
government of Calais, the most lucra- 
tive and important appointment in 
the gift of the sovereign.^ Hitherto 
they had governed the king and the 
kingdom ; now they foresaw the dimi- 
nution of their influence by the as> 
oendancy of a rival family. Edward 
had grown weary of the state of tute- 
lage in which they detained him ; the 
Wydeviles urged him to emancipate 
himself firom the control of his own 
servants ; and his affections were in- 
sensibly transferred from the men 
who had given him the title, to those 
who exhorted him to exercise the 
authority of a king. This coldness 
was first made public in the year 
1467. A marriage had some time be- 
fore been suggested between Margaret, 
the king's sister, and Charles, count 
of Charolois, son to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, Who, as he was sprung from 
the house of Lancaster, had always 
favoured the friends of Henry, but 
now, from motives of policy, sought 
an alliance with Edward to protect 
himself against his adversary, the king 
of France. "Warwick, who at the 
Burgundian court had become the 
determined enemy of Charles,' con- 
demned the project, and advised a 
marriage with one of the French 
princes. To his arguments were 
opposed the advantages which would 
result from the intended alliance, 
both to the king, by converting the 
enemy of his family into a friend, and 
to the nation, by affording greater 

^ Comines, who was often at Calais, tells 
Bs, on the authority of the chief ollicer of 
the staple, that the f^overnmcnt of that town 
was worth 15,000 crowns a year. — Com.l. iii. 
c. 4. Stowe adds that Warwick was a f^eat 
faTonrite with the people, on account of his 
hospitality. " When ne came to London, 
he held such an house, that six oxen were 
eaten at a breakfast, and every tavern was 
ftill of his meat; for who that had any 
acquaintance in that house, he should have 



facility to the oommeroial intercourse 
between England and the Nether- 
lands. Edward, however, perhi^Mto 
free himself from an imperious ooim- 
sellor, commissioned Warwick to tnti^ 
with the king of France, who reoaved 
him at Eouen with all the respect 
due to a sovereign prinoe; asdgned 
to him for his residence tiie hooM 
next to his own, and by a private 
door repeately visited him in secret 
for the space of twelve days.' In 
England, when the parliament as- 
sembled, the chancellor did not attend, 
on account of a real or affeoted si<^- 
ness; but Edward, whose suspicione 
had been awakened by the confer- 
ences between Warwick and the 
French king, went to the house of 
the prelate with a numerous retiniu^ 
required him to deliver up the seilii^ 
and, in virtue of an act of resumption 
passed at the time, took from him two 
manors, which he had formerly ob- 
tained from the crown.^ About the 
same time, the bastard of Burgundy 
arrived, avowedly to perform feats it 
arms with the lord Scales, by whom 
he had been challenged, though imblie 
suspicion assigned to him a secret 
and more important object, the ne- 
gotiation of the intended marriage. 
The tournament took place f but a 
few days later the duke of Burgundy 
died, and the bastard immediately 
departed with his retinue. Warwiok 
then returned, bringing with him 
ambassadors from France, whose ob- 
ject it was to prevent the alliance 
between Edward and Charles. They 
had been instructed to offer to the 
king an annual pension from Louis; 

as much sodden (boiled) and roait as he 
might carry upon along dagger." — Btoway 
421. 

a Cont. Hist. Croyl. 651. Capital! odia 
prosecutas est hominem illom, scilicet 
Carolnm . — Ibid . 

3 Monstrel. App. 23. Fragment, 227. 

* Eym. xi. 578. 

'^ See the ancient and interesting aoconnta 
of the origin and performance of this tonr- 
nunent in Excerpt. Hist. 17^^. 
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and to oonsent tibuit his pretensions 
to Normandy and Aquitaine should 
be referred to the decision of the 
pope, who should be bound to give 
judgment within four years. But 
Edward receiTed them coldly, left the 
capital, and appointed an inferior 
agent to hear, or rather to reject, 
their proposals. The earl by increased 
attention sought to compensate for 
the neglect of the king; but he was 
not sparing of hints and menaces in 
the company of his friends,. and on 
the departure of the ambassulors re- 
tired in discontent to his castle at 
Middleham in Yorkshire.^ During 
his absence the treaty was resumed 
with Charles, now duke of Burgundy ; 
the princess gave her consent to the 
marriage in a great council of peers 
at Kingston ; and soon afterwards an 
emissary from Queen Margaret, who 
had been taken in Wales, informed 
the king that Warwick was considered 
in the French court a secret partisan 
of the house of Lancaster. As the 
earl refused to quit his castle, he was 
confronted with his accuser at Middle- 
ham ; and though the charge was de- 
clared to be groundless, the king 
selected a body-guard of two hundred 
arohersi, who were ordered to attend 
always on his person. Everything 
teemed to threaten a rupture, when 
their common friends interfered, by 
whose means the archbishop of York 

^ Wyroest. 610. DTid[os,Hist. ofLoniaXI. 

s The grant of the manors is dated 1469 
in Bymer (x. 642), which proves that Wyr^ 
ember n wrong, unless it be a second grant 
for nwiAer seonritj. 

s rng. ad fin. Sprot. p. 296. " The Erie 
of Warrewyke riding before hor on hnr 
liairs." — Got. MS. Nero, c. ix. Excerpt. 
Hkt. 227. She rode that daj to Stratford 
pnoiy ; tixe next morning, leaving there the 
sing and queen, she made a pilgrimage to 
Oanterbnry, and was rejoined bj them at 
Margate. From that port she sailed on 
July tlie first, landed the next day at Sluvs, 
on tbye 4th was visited secretly by the duke, 
i mA affianced to him, on the 9th removed to 
Damme near Bruges, and on Sunday, the 
10th, waa married to him in the church, 
between five and six in the morning. So 



and the earl Elvers met at NottiDg- 
ham, and settled the terms of recon- 
ciliation. The prelate conducted his 
brother to Coventry, where he was 
graciously received by the king; all 
subjects of offence between him and 
the lords Herbert, Stafford, and Au« 
deley were reciproisally forgiven ; and 
the archbishop, as the reward of his 
services, recovered the i)ossession of 
his two manors.^ In the course of 
the year Warwick appeared again at 
court, and again in favour. When 
Edward conducted his sister to the 
coast, on her way to Flanders, she 
rode behind the earl through the 
streets of the metropolis ;^ and on the 
discovery of a conspiracy in favour of 
Henry, he sat among the judges on 
the trial of the accused. But these 
outward appearances of harmony and 
confidence did not deceive the people: 
they foresaw the storm which was 
gathering ; and while they pitied the 
real or imaginary wrongs of their 
favourite, laid the blame on the 
ambition of the queen and her rela- 
tives. 

I have been the more particular in 
these details, that the reader might ob« 
serve the origin and progress of the jea- 
lousies and dissensions which dissolved 
the friendship between Warwick and 
Edward, and led to the flight of the 
latter and the restoration of Henry.* 
But with respect to most of the events 

the writer of the journal in the MS., pro- 
bably a herald in her suite. John Paston, 
who was also present, states that they were 
married on the Sunday at five in the morn- 
ing, dating his letter on the Friday after 
St. Thomas, which must be July the 15th, 
the Friday^ after the octave of the festival. 
— Fenn, ii. 4. 

♦ Warkworth (p.'3) and several modem 
writers state that at the time of the king's 
secret marriage with Elizabeth, Warwick 
was in France, negotiating on the part of 
the king a marriage with Bona of Savoy, 
sister to the queen of France ; and hating 
succeeded in his mission, brought back vritS 
him the count of Dampmartin as ambassa- 
dor from Louis. This, they say, was the 
origin of the quarrel between Edward and 
Warwick; but to me the whole story ap- 
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which follow, he must be content 
with a bare and very imperfect nar- 
rative ; for though they were extra- 1 
ordinary in their nature, and most 
important in their results, yet in the | 
confused and mutilated records of' 
the time, it is almost impossible to . 
discover the immediate causes by 
which they were produced, or the 
secret relations which connected 
them with each other. 

1. George, the elder of the sur- 
viving brothers of Edward, had re- 
ceived with the title of duke of Cla- 
rence a proportionate income, and 
had been named to the lieutenancy 
of Ireland, which oflico, on account 
x>f his age, he was permitted to exe- 
cute by his deputy, the earl of Wor- 
cester. This young prince, dissatisfied 
at the ascendancy of the Wydeviles, 
absented himself frequently from 
court, and preferred to the company 
of his brother that of the earl of 
Warwick. Another cause for this 
preference may, perhaps, be found in 
the attachment which ho had formed 
for Isabella^ the daughter of that 
nobleman. Clarence was yet the 
next male heir to the throne ; and 
Edward, aware of the ambition of 
Warwick earnestly laboured to pre- 
vent the marriage of the parties. 
His efforts were ineffectual ; and the 
ceremony was performed without his 
consent, in the church of St Nicholas 

pears a fiction. 1. If we except Warkworth, 
it was unknown to onr ancient writers. 2. 
Warwick was not at the time in France. On 
the 20th of April, ten dafs before the mar- 
riaf^e, ho was emplojea in negotiating a 
tnioe with the French envoys in Ix)naon 
(Rym. zi. 621), and on the 26th of May, 
about three weeks after it, was appointed 
to treat of another truce with the king of 
Scots.— Uym. zi. 124. 3. Nor could he 
bring Danipmartin with him to £ngland ; 
for that nobleman was committed a prisoner 
to the Bastile in September, 1463, and re- 
mained there till May, 1465.— Monstrel. iii. 
97, 109. Three contemporary and well- 
informed writers, the two continuators of 
the Uistory of Croyland and Wyrcester, 
.attribute his discontent to the marriages 
Mid honours granted to the Wydeviles, and 



at Calais, by the ande of the bridal 
the archbishop of York. 

2. It was a singular coincidence that 
at the very time when this prelate 
and his brother met at Calais to cde- 
brate tiie marriage, in defiance of the 
king,aninsurrection should burst forth 
in that part of the realm where thegr 
possessed the principal influeboe. Ite 
ostensible cause was the determina- 
tion of the farmers of Yorkshire to 
resist the demand of a thrave of oom 
from every ploughland, made by the 
warden of the hospital of St. Leo- 
nard's. The thrave had been paid 
since the time of King Athelstan; 
and at the beginning of the last reign, 
when it had been withheld by aome, 
was confirmed to the hospital by act 
of parliament ;' now, however, when 
the officers attempted to levy iti 
value by distress, the peasants flav 
to arms, chose for their leader fioberft 
Hilyarc^ commonly called Itolun of 
Eedesdale, and threatened to march 
to the south, and reform the abuses 
of government. The citizens of York 
were alarmed by the approach o( 
fifteen thousand insurgents; but the 
earl of Northumberland, Warwick's 
brother, to prevent the destrnctioa 
of the city, attacked and defeated 
them with considerable slaughter. 
Their leader was executed on the 
field of battle. 

3. This circumstance seems to 



the marriage of the princess Margaret witk 
the duke of Burgundy; a fourth tells a, 
from the month of Edward himself, that tk* 
king's suspicion of Warwick's fidelity arose 
from the secret conferences of that boUb- 
man with Louis at Bonen ; and a fifth that 
Edward had made an attempt in Uie eari't 
house to violate the chastity of his nieoa or 
daughter.- Oraflon, 439. See Cent. Hist. 
Croyl. 542, 55; Wyrcester, 604—610; Frag- 
ment, 299. According to the statement of 
the Hpanish ambassador in the next reign 
(Ellis, 2nd ser. i. 162), the foreign princeM 

Proposed to Edward by Warwick, WM 
sabella of Castile; she was then in her 
fourteenth year, and afterwards succeeded 
her brother Henry IV. on the throne. 



1 Stat. ofBealm, ii.217. 
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acquit one of the Nevilles from all 
share in the insurrection; yet his 
subsequent inactivity, and the con- 
duct of his two brothers, prove that, 
ivhatever were its original cause, they 
were willing at least to convert it to 
their own purposes. Northumber- 
land could, if he had pleased, have 
instantly extinguished the flame; he 
•carelessly looked on, till it grew into 
a general conflagration. The rebels, 
though repulsed, were neither dis- 
persed nor pursued ; and in the place 
of the leader whom they had lost, 
they found two others of more illus- 
larious name, and more powerful con- 
nections, the sons of the lords Fitz- 
hugh and Latimer— the one the 
nephew, the other the cousin-german 
•of Warwick. These young men, 
though nominally at the head of the 
-army, in reality obeyed the commands 
of Sir John Conyers, an old and 
•experienced ofllcer. The claim of the 
hospital was now forgotten. Their 
avowed object was to meet the earl of 
Warwick, that with his advice they 
anight remove fh>m the king's coun- 
cils the Wydeviles, the authors of the 
taxes that impoverished, and of the 
Kjalamities that oppressed the nation. 
At the name of Warwick his tenants 
•crowded from every quarter ;' and in 
a few days the insurgents were said 
to amount to sixty thousand men.^ 

On the first intelligence of the 
rising in Yorkshire, Edward had 



^ During this insurrection reports of 
- witchcraft were circulated against Jacquetta, 
•the king's mother-in-law. She afterwards 
czfailnted the following complaint to Edward|: 
«< To the king, our sovereign lord, shewetti, 
«iid lamentably complaineth unto jour 
JughnesB your humble and true liege woman 

Jaogaetta, duchess of Bedford that 

irhen she at all time hath and yet doth trulj 
ImUere on God according to the faith of 
lioly church, as a true Christian woman 

ought to do, jet Thomas Wake, Esq 

hath caused her to be brought in a common 
aofse and disclander of witchcraft through- 
out a great part of jour realm, surmising 
%that &e should have used witchcraft and 
-4K>reery, insomuch as the said Wake caused 
4 



summoned his retainers ; and in the 
interval having visited the monas- 
teries in Suffolk and Norfolk, fixed 
his head-quarters at the castle of 
Fotheringay. Here the advance of 
the insurgents, their increasing num- 
bers, and their menaces of vengeance, 
intimidated him. The whole popu- 
lation had been thrown into a ferment 
by the circulation of " bills of arti- 
cles," as they were called, under the 
double title of " complaints and peti- 
tions of the king's faithful commons 
and true subjects." It was com- 
plained that he bad debased the coin, 
and raised money by new and grie- 
vous impositions, by forced loans, and 
by heavy fines, the consequents of 
vexatious prosecutions, which within 
the last year only had amounted to 
more than 200,000 marks. But did 
he not possess the "livelihood" of 
the English crown, of the principaUty 
of Wales, of the duchies of Lancaster, 
Cornwall, and York, of the earldoms 
of Chester and March, and of the 
lordship of Ireland? How came it 
then that he could be in need of 
money ? It was because he was sur- 
rounded by " seducious persons," who 
abused his generosity, and, by impo- 
verishing him, enriched themselves— 
the queen's father, her step-mother, 
her brother, the lord Audeley, Sir 
John Pogg, treasurer of the house- 
hold, and Herbert and Stafford, 
lately created earls of Pembroke and 



to be brought to Warwick at jour last being 
there, sovereign lord " (he was then in the 
custodj of Clarence, Warwick, and the 
archbishop), "to divers of the lords being 
there present, an image of lead made like a 
man-at-arms, containing the length of a 
man's finger, and broken in the middle, and 
made fast with a wire, sajing that it was 
made bj jour said oratrice, to use with the 
said witchcraft and sorcerj ; where she, nor 
none for her or bj her, ever sawit, God 
knoweth." Of course her innocence was 
admitted bj the king.— Rot. Pari. vi. 232. I 
have mentioned this, that the reader ma^r see 
on what frivolous grounds these accusations 
were brought, and how anxious the highest 
personages were to guard against them. 

a 
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Devon. It was therefore the humble 
petition of his faithful commons, that 
he would call around him the lords 
of his blood, and the nobles of the 
realm ; and with their advice inflict on 
those seducious persons that punish- 
ment which they deserved.* 

From Fotheringay Edward ad- 
vanced to Newark; but, alarmed at 
the disaffection which he observed on 
his march, he despatched letters 
written with his own hand to his bro- 
ther Clarence, the earl of Warwick, 
and the archbishop, requesting them 
to hasten to him at Nottingham 
with the same retinue which usually 
attended them in time of peace. In 
the note to Warwick he added these 
significant words : *' and we do not 
believe that ye should be of any such 
disposition toward us, as the rumour 
here runneth, consdering the trust 
and affection we bear you. And, 
cousin, ne think but ye shall be to us 
welcome.'' But these noblemen had 
no intention to abandon the cause for 
which they had fomented the insur- 
rection in the north. On the contrary, 
they summoned all their friends in 
Kent and the neighbouring counties 
to meet them in arms on the Sunday 
following at Canterbury, for the 
avowed purpose of proceeding in com- 
pany to the king, and laying before 
him the petitions of the commons.^ 
To Edward there remained but one 
source of hope, the speedy arrival of 
the earls of Pembroke and Devon. 
The former, who had lately reduced 
the strong castle of Hardlough, was 
hastening with eight or ten thousand 
Welshmen to the aid of his sovereign; 
the latter followed with equal rapi- 
dity, leading a numerous body of 
archers, whom ho had collected among 
the retainers of his family. They 
entered Banbury together, but quar- 

1 Bee copies of the bUls in Mr. Hailiwell's 
notes to Warkworth, p. 46. 

a The king*i letters are in Penn, ii. 40. 



relied in an evil hour about their 
quarters, and Pembroke, leaving 
Devon in possession, marched onwards 
to Edgeooat Lord Pitzhugh, with 
the insurgents, was already in the^ 
neighbourhood. He did not mdkg 
the opportunity to escape him, boA 
brought his whole force to bear on the 
Welshmen, who, separated from their 
friends, and without archers, oflSefted 
an easy victory to the multitude of 
their enemies. Two thousand are 
said to have i)erished on the field of 
battle; Pembroke and his brother 
were taken and put to death. This 
defeat extinguished the hopes of 
Edward. He could not find a man to 
draw the sword in his favour. The 
troops whom he had arrayed slipped 
away from their colours; and his 
favourites sought for safety in con- 
cealment. But the earl Bivers, tiie 
queen's father, was discovered wi^ his 
son Sir John Wydevile in the farest 
of Deane, and the earl of Devon was 
taken by the commons of Somefset- 
shire at Bridgewater. All three were 
beheaded, by the order, it was said, of 
Warwick, more probably because their 
names occurred in the list of proficr^»- 
tion appended to the petition of the 
king's true subjects.^ 

4. The king's brother and the two 
Nevilles, having arrayed their pert^ 
sans at Canterbury, proceeded in 
search of Edward, whom they found at 
Olney, plunged in the deepest distoest 
at the defeat of Pembroke and the 
desertion of his army. At the first in- 
terview they approached him with all 
those expressions of respect whioh are 
due from the subject to the sovereign; 
and Edward, deceived by these ap- 
pearances, freely acquainted them 
with his suspicions and displeasure. 
But his imprudence was soon checked 
by the discovery that he was in reality 

The summons is in note to Warkworth, 
p. 46. 

3 See Cont. Hist. Croyl. 643, 551 ; Frag- 
ment, 300, 301 ; Warkworth, 6, 7; Btowe, 4ai, 
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their captive ; and he hastily accepted 
those excuses which it would have 
been dangerous to refuse. The few 
royalists who had remained with the 
king dispersed with the permission of 
Warwick. At his command the in- 
surgents returned to their homes 
laden with plunder; and Edward 
accompanied the two brothers to War- 
wide, whence, for greater security, he 
was removed to Middleham, in the 
custody of the archbishop.^ 

Eng^nd exhiUted at this moment 
the extraordinary spectacle of two 
rival kings, each confined in prison, 
Henry in the Tower, Edward in 
Yorkshire. In such circumstances, 
Warwick may have hoped to place his 
son-in-law, Clarence, on the throne ; 
but all his plans were defeated by the 
activity of the Lancastrians, who 
seized the opportunity to unfurl the 
standard of Henry in the marches of 
Scotland, under Su: Humphrey Ne- 
ville.' The conduct of the earl 
proved that ihe suspicions previously 
entertained of his acting in concert 
with the partisans of that monarch 
were groundless. He summoned all 
the lieges of Edward to oppose the 



X Cont. Hist. Croyl. 643, 661. By modern 
vnrliwn tiie oaptivity of Edward nas been 
aoomfaBy rejected. Hnme says it is con- 
tamdieted by records. Carte and Henry 
pTonoonce it incredible and romantic. Bat, 
/ if it were, they should have accounted for 
what in that case were more inconceivable, 
the mention which is made of it by almost 
ereiy writer of the age, whether foreign or 
native, even by Commines (iii. 4), who says 
that he received the principal incidents of 
Bdwaird's history from the mouth of Edward 
himaelf, and by the annalist of Croyland 
(661), who was h^h in the confidence of 
that monarch. Hume's arguments are, 
1. That ttt records in Bymer allow of no 
interval for the imprisonment of Edward in 
14fl^ ; and, 2. That it is not mentioned, as, 
if it had happened, it must have been, in 
tiie proclamation of Edward against Cla- 
tenoe and Warwick of the same year. But, 
in the first place, he has mistaken the date 
of tile imprisonment, which was not in 1470, 
but in 1469 (ea setate que contin^ebat anno 
nono regis, qui erat annus Domini 1468. — 
Cont. Croyl. 551) j and, in the second, the 



rebels ; but the summons was disre- 
garded, and men refused to fight in 
defence of a prince of whose fate they 
were ignorant. He therefore found 
it necessary to exhibit the king in 
public at York, having first obtained 
from him a grant of the office of jus- 
ticiary of South Wales, and of all the 
other dignities held by tbe late earl of 
Pembroke. From York he marched 
into the north, defeated the Lancas- 
trians, and conducted their leader to 
Edward, by whom he was condemned 
to lose his head on a scaffold. By 
what arguments or promises the king 
procured his liberty, we know not.^ 
A private treaty was signed: he 
repaired to the capital, accompanied 
by several lords of the party ; and hia 
return was hailed by his own friends 
as little short of a miracle. A council 
of peers was now summoned, in which, 
after many negotiations, Clarence and 
his father-in-law condescended to 
justify their conduct. Edward with 
apparent cheerfulness accepted their 
apology, and a general pardon was 
issued in favour of all persons who 
had borne arms against the king from 
the first rising in Yorkshire under 



S reclamation ought not to have named it; 
ecause it confines itself to the enumeration 
of those ofibnces onlv which had been com- 
mitted after the pardon granted to them at 
Christmas, 1469. (Rot. Pari. vi. 233.) But 
there is a record which places the existence 
of imprisonment beyond a doubt, the attain- 
der of Clarence, in which the ^g enume- 
rates it among his offences ; " as in jupartjng 
the king's royall estate, persone and life in 
airaite toarde, putting him thereby from all 
his hbertie, aftre procnryine grete commo- 
ciona."— Rot. Pari. vi. 193. I may add, that 
in the records in Rymer for 1469 there is a 
sufficient interval of three months from the 
12th of May to the 17th of August, the very 
time assigned to the insurrection and im- 
prisonment. 

3 Sir Humphrey had fled fi*om the defeat 
at Hexham in 1464, and concealed himself 
during five years in a cave opening into the 
river Derwent.— Year-book, Ter. Fasch. 
4 Ed. IV. 20. 

3 << By fayre spache and promyse the 
kynge scapea oute of the Bisshoppes hands." 
— Warkworth, p. 7. 
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Bobin of Bedesdale, to the time when 
they were dismuued by the earl of 
"Warwick at Olney.* 

5. Elizabeth had not yet borne her 
husband a bod, and though the eldest 
daughter was but four years old, 
Edward in this assembly asked the 
advice of the lords, how he should 
dispose of the young princess in mar- 
riage. For his own part, he wished 
to give her to George, the son of the 
earl of Northumberland, and pre- 
sumptive heir to all the three Nevilles. 
His choice was unanimously approved; 
and the young nobleman, that his 
rank might approach nearer to that 
of his intended bride, was created 
duke of Bedford. This extraordinary 
measure has been explained on two 
suppositions; either that the king, 
alarmed at the marriage between his 
brother and the daughter of War- 
wick, sought to raise up a new and 
opposite interest in the family; or 
that, as the price of his liberation, he 
had promised to give his daughter to 
this young man, the son of a brother 
who had never offended him, and the 
nephew of the two brothers who kept 
him in confinement. 

6. To those who were not in the 
confidence of the parties, their recon- 
ciliation appeared sincere. For greater 
security, a pardon for ail offences com- 
mitted before the feast of Christmas 
was granted to Clarence and War- 
wick ; and in consequence of the 
restoration of peace within the realm. 



1 The accoant of Edward's escape which 
is generally given is, that the archhishop 
allowed him to hunt, and that one day, 
while he was employed in that exercise, he 
was carried off dj his friends. — Hall, 203. 
That which I have given depends on the 
superior authority of the historian of Croy- 
laiid, who, while he considers the king's 
liberation almost miraculous, yet asserts 
that it had the express consent of Warwick. 
Prester omnem spem pene miraoulose non 
tarn ovasit, quam de expresso ipsius comitis 
consensu dimissus est (p. 651). Stowe men- 
tions Edward's promises, and that he re- 
mained at York till after the execution of 
Sir Humphrey Neville (p. 421). In Fenn 



proposals were made to invade Franoa 
in concert with the king's brother- 
in-law, the duke of Burgundy. The 
French ambassadors, who came oter 
probably to learn the state of tbe 
different parties, were so much de- 
ceived, that Louis XL, in oona^ 
quence of their representations;, pab- 
lished an order to all his sabjecto 
to meet in arms on the first of May; 
that they might be in readineas te 
repel the threatened invasion.' Yei 
under this outward appearanoe of 
harmony, distrust and resentment 
festered in their breasts; and a ain* 
gular occurrence proved how litfla 
faith was to be given to the pzotes- 
tations uttered on either side. 13ie 
archbishop had invited the king to 
meet Clarence and Warwick at an 
entertainment which he designed to 
give at his seat at the Moor, in Hert- 
fordshire. As Edward was wasfaing 
his hands before supper, John Bat- 
cliffe, afterwards Lord Eitz-walter, 
whispered in his ear that one hun- 
dred armed men were lying in wait 
to surprise and convey him to prison. 
Without inquiring into the grounds 
of the information, he stole to tiie 
door, mounted a horse, and rode with 
precipitation to Windsor. His abrupt 
departure revived all the former dis- 
sensions ; fresh conferences were held 
at Baynard's castle, under the media- 
tion of Cecily, duchess of York, tbe 
king's mother ; and a new reconci- 
liation was effected, equally insin- 

there is a letter without date, which I belieM 
refers to this period. It relates the kiog't 
return from York to London in compaiiy 
with the archbishop, who, however, was act 
permitted to enter the capital with him, but 
ordered to remain at the Moor, his seat ia 
Hertfordshire. The earl of Oxford, • Lan- 
castrian, was treated in the same xnamMr. 
—"The king," adds the writer, "hath 
himself good language of the lords of Cla- 
rence and Warwick, and of my lords of 
York and Oxford, saying they be hia beat 
friends ; but his household men have other 
language, so that what shall hastily fall, £ 
cannot say." — Fenn, i. 294. 
' Monstrel. addit. p. S3. 
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cere with those which had preceded 
it.» 

7. During these conferences an in- 
surrection burst out in Lincolnshire, 
of which the king could at first 
discover neither the real object nor 
the authors. The inhabitants, pro- 
yoked by the extortions of the officers 
of the household, rose in arms, chased 
Sir Eobert Burgh, a purveyor, out of 
the county, burnt his mansion, and 
pillaged his estates. This outrage, 
and the fear of punishment, bound 
them more strongly to each other, 
and emboldened Sir Bobert Welles, a 
partisan of Warwick, and the real 
instigator of the rising, to place him- 
self openly at their hesid. The king 
commissioned several persons, and 
among them the duke and earl, to 
levy troops for his service ; and be- 
fore he lefb London sent for the lord 
Welles, father of Sir Bobert, and for 
Sir Thomas Dymock, the champion, 
to appear before the oounciL^ They 
vravered, obeyed the summons, then 
fled to a sanctuary, and afterwards, 
on a promise of purdon, repaired to 
the court. Edward insisted that Lord 
Welles should employ his paternal 
authority, and command his son to 
submit to the royal mercy; but the 
young man at the same time received 
letters firom Warwick and Clarence, 
exhorting him to persevere, and 
asBoring him of speedy and powerful 
aid. When the king had reached 
Stamford, and found that Sir Bobert 
ms yet in arms, he ordered, in viola- 
tion of his promise, the father and 
Dymock to be beh€»Euled; and sent a 

1 Fragment, 302. Fab. 499. The author 
of the Fragment is singalarlj nnfortanate 
in his dates. He places this incident in the 
present year i^ter Easter. Yet it is evident 
TNjm. aathentic records, and subsequent 
•▼enta, that if it happened at all, it most 
have happened before JLent. 

s Bym. zi. 652. Sir John Paston in one 
of Us letters says, " Mj lord of Warwick, 
sa it ia anppoaed, shall go with the king into 
Xoncolsahirej some men say that his going 



second summons to Sir Bobert, who 
indignantly replied, that he would 
never trust to the i>erfidy of the 
man who had murdered his parent. 
This answer was, however, dictated 
by resentment and despair. The 
king attacked the insurgents at 
Erpingham, in Butlandshire : his 
artillery mowed down their ranks; 
their leaders were taken; and while 
the meaner prisoners were dismissed. 
Sir Thomas Delalaunde and Sir Bobert 
Welles paid the forfeit of their lives. 
Their confessions show that the insur- 
rection had been got up at the instiga- 
tion of Clarence and Warwick, that a 
confidential emissary from the duke 
regulated the movements of the force, 
and that the avowed object was to 
raise Clarence to the throne in place 
of his brother Edward.* They had 
received orders to avoid an engage- 
ment, and to march into Leicester- 
shire ; but chance or mismanagement 
brought them into collision with the 
royalists, and their total defeat placed 
the leaders, Clarence and Warwick, 
in a most perplexing situation. They 
had purposed to join Sir Bobert 
Welles on the morrow ; now, unable 
to cope with the king, they advanced 
towards Yorkshire, having previously 
by proclamation ordered every man 
able to bear arms to join them, under 
the penalty of death.^ The king was 
at Doncaster when they reached Es- 
terfield, at the distance of twenty 
miles ; and, having arrayed his forces, 
he sent Garter-king-at-arms to sum- 
mon them to appear before him, and 
clear themselves of the offences laid 

shall do good, some say that it doth harm."— 
Fenn, ii. 32. 

3 Bot. Pari. Ti. 144. ** As the said Sir Bobert 
Welles, &c. have openlj confessed and 
showed before his said hi^^hness, the lords 
of his blood, and the multitude of his sub- 
jects attending upon him in his host at this 

time which they affirmed to be true at 

their deaths, unoompelled, unstirred, and 
nndesired so to do."— Ibid. p. 233. The 
confession of Sir Bobert is still extant. — 
Excerp. Hist. 282. * Bot. Pari. Ti. 233. 
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to their charge. They immediately 
turned to the west, and marched to 
Manchester, to solicit the aid of the 
lord Stanley, who had married the 
Bister of "Warwick. Want of provi- 
sions prevented the pursuit by the 
royal army, and Edward, hastening 
to York, published a proclamation, in 
which he enumerated their offences, 
but exhorted them to return to their 
duty within a certain term, assuring 
them, that if they could vindicate 
their innocence, he would accept their 
justification with pleasure; and that 
if they could not, he would still 
remember that they were alUed 
to him by blood, and had been 
once numbered amongst his dearest 
friends.^ But at the same time he 
took from Clarence the lieutenancy 
of Ireland, and gave it to the earl of 
"Worcester; restored to Henry Percy 
the earldom of Northumberland and 
the wardenship of the east marches, 
giving in compensation to Warwick's 
brother, who had held them ever 
since the battle of Towton, the 
barren title of Marquis Montague; 
and having learned that the fugitives, 
unable to corrupt the fidelity of the 
lord Stanley, had marched to the 
south, issued commissions to array 
the population of all the counties 
through which it was probable they 
would pass. From York he hastened 
to Nottingham; where, as the time 
allotted to them had expired, he 
declared them traitors, and having 
offered rewards for their apprehen- 
sion, continued his march with the 
greatest expedition.^ But they fled 
more rapidly than he could pursue, 
and had sailed from Dartmouth by 
the time that he had reached Exeter. 
At Southampton they made a bold 
attempt to cut out of the roads a 
large vessel, the Trinity, belonging 

1 Ibid, and Fenn, ii. 36. 

* Ibid, Eym. 664—657. The reward waa 
1002. per annum in land or 1,000/. in money. 
Henoe we maj infer that land in this reign 



to the earl of Warwick ; but mn 
repulsed with considerable loss by the 
exertions of the lord Scales. Edwvd 
arrived in a short time ; and l^ hit 
orders the prisoners made in the late 
action, about twenty in number, wen 
delivered to Tiptoff, earl of WoroM- 
ter, and earl constable, by whom they 
were condemned to be drawn, haoged, 
and quartered. But he was not satii- 
fied with the death of his viotims. 
The indignities inflicted on their 
remains for the space of three weela 
excited the execration of the peopbi^ 
and earned for Tiptoff hims^ the 
nickname of the Butcher.* 

Warwick had intrusted the govern- 
ment of Calais to a gentleman of 
€ktscony, named Yauclero, a knig^ 
of the garter. To his dismay ind 
astonishment the batteries of the 
place opened upon him, as he at- 
tempted to enter. It was in Tiin 
that he sent an officer to remonstntei 
Yauclerc, acquainted with the recent 
transactions in England, had refohed 
to play a deep, but^ he trusted, a 
secure game. To Warwick he apolo- 
gized for his conduct^ by informing 
him that the garrison was disaffeoted, 
and would, if he landed, infidfiUy 
betray him. At the same time he 
despatched a messenger to Edward 
with assurances of his loyalty, and 
his determination to preserve so im- 
portant a fortress for his sovereign. 
What impression his reasons made on 
the mind of Warwick we know not; 
but Edward rewarded Yauclero w^ 
the government of Calais, and tiie 
duke of Burgundy granted him a 
pension of a thousand crowns. G%e 
fugitives, after some deUberation, 
steered their course towards Nor- 
mandy, captured every Flemish mer- 
chantman which fell in their way, and 
were received at Harfleur with dis- 

8old at ten years' purchase. 

3 Warkworth, p. 9. Stowe, p. 422. IIU 
tmx oarnifex, et hominum decollator liov- 
ridus.— Notes to Warkworth, p. 68. 
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^togoished honours by the admiral of 
I*ranoe.' 

Louis XL had hitherto espoused 
but faintly the cause of the house of 
Lancaster; but he now saw the ad- 
• vantages to be derived from the arrival 
of Warwick and his friends, and or- 
dered them and their ladies to be 
provided with the best accommoda- 
tions in the neighbouring towns. 
-Clarence and the earl were invited 
to his court at Amboise and Angers, 
where they met Henry's queen, Mar- 
garet of Anjou. No two persons had 
ever inflicted more serious injuries on 
each other than the earl and that 
princess ; but misfortune blunted the 
edge of their mutual hatred, and in- 
terest induced them to forget their 
past enmity. After a decent struggle, 
Margaret suffered her antipathy to be 
subdued by Warwick's oaths and the 
authority of Louis. The earl acknow- 
ledged Henry for his rightful sove- 
reign, and bound himself to aid her, 
to the best of his power, in her 
efforts to restore her husband to the 
throne. She promised on the gospels 
never to reproach him with the past, 
but to repute him a true and faithful 
mbject for the future. To cement 
their friendship, it was agreed that 
the prince, her son, should marry his 
daughter Anne ; and to lull the pro- 
bable discontent of Clarence, that in 
fulure of issue by such marriage, the 
right to the crown should, on the 
death of the prince, devolve on the 
duke; and lastly, Louis in conse- 
quence of this reconciliation, engaged 
to fiimish the aid which Warwick 
required for his projected expedition 
to England.^ 

The only persons dissatisfied with 
» 

1 Commines, iii. 4. Monstrel. addit. 34. 

» Com. ibid. Hall, 206, 207. Frag. 304. 
Iiel. Coll. ii. 603. Ellis, i. 132. Warkworth, 
11. That this marriage actuallj took place, 
is clear both from the testimony of oar own 
historians, and from the order evren by 
Iioais that the city of Paris shoula receive 
in public procession the queen of England 



this arrangement were Clarence and 
his consort. He had hitherto been 
induced to follow the councils of 
Warwick by the prospect of succeed- 
ing to his brother on the throne ; he 
now saw another claimant interposed 
between himself and the object of his 
ambition, and his chance of success 
made to depend on a distant and very 
uncertain contingency. His discon- 
tent was artfully fomented by the 
intrigues of a female agent. A lady 
in the suite of the duchess of Clarence 
had in the hurry of the flight been 
left in England, but was permitted to 
follow, in appearance through the 
attention of the king to his sister-in- 
law, in reality, that she might carry 
private instructions to the duke. She 
represented to that prince how unna- 
tural it was for him to fight against 
his brother, and to support the cause 
of a family, the prosperity of which 
must depend on the destruction of 
his own. These suggestions were not 
lost on a mind already predisposed to 
receive them ; and the duke, it is said, 
found the means to assure Edward, 
that when the occasion should offer, 
he would prove himself a loyal subject 
and affectionate kinsman.^ 

The conduct of that prince during 
this interval is almost inexplicable. 
If we except the execution of some, 
and the banishment of others, among 
the adherents of Warwick, he took 
no precautions to avert, made no 
preparations to meet, the approaching 
storm. His tim» was spent in gal- 
lantries and amusements ; the two 
brothers of Warwick were received 
into favour ; and one of them, the 
marquess Montague, was honoured 
with the royal confidence.^ In such 

avec son fills le prince de Galles et $ajhnme 
fille dndit comte de Warvick, avec la femme 
dudit de Warrick mere de la femme dndit 
prince de Qalles. — Monst. Nonvelles Chro- 
niques, 35. ^ Commines, iii. 6. 

* Though the archbishop was allowed to 
remain at the Moor in Hertfordshire, " ther 
was belefile with him djyerse of the kynge's 
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circumstaDces, no man but the in- 
fatuated monarch himself entertained 
a doubt of the result, if Warwick 
should efifect a landing. That noble- 
man had always been the favourite, 
his exile had made him the idol, of 
the people ; no ballad was popular in 
the towns and villages which did not 
resound his praise ; and every pageant 
and public exhibition made allusions to 
his virtues and his misfortunes. But 
if Edward was indolent, his brother- 
in-law, the duke of Burgundy, was 
active. He sent emissaries to Calais 
to watch the conduct of Vauclerc; 
complained to the parUament of Paris 
of the reception which had been given 
to his enemy ; sought by menaces and 
preparations of war to intimidate 
Louis; seized all the French mer- 
chandise in his territories as an in- 
demnity for the captures made by 
Warwick ; and despatched a powerful 
squadron to blockade the mouth of 
the river Seine. But the Burgundian 
ships were dispersed by a storm ; and 
the next morning the exiles, under 
the protection of a French fleet, left 
their anchorage, and steering across 
the Channel, landed without oppo- 
sition at Plymouth and Dartmouth.^ 
The incautious Edward had been 
drawn as far as York by an artifice 
of the lord Fitzhugh, brother-in-law 
to Warwick, who pretended to raise a 
rebelUon in Northumberland, and on 
the approach of the king, retired 
within the borders of Scotland.^ Thus 
the southern counties were left open 
to the invaders. The men of Kent 
had risen in arms; in London Dr. 
Goddard preached at St. Paul's Cross 
in favour of the title of Henry VI. ; 
Warwick proclaimed that monarch, 
ordered all men between sixteen and 
sixty to join his standard, and marched 



servantes." evidently to watch his motions. 
— Fenn, ii. 48. 

1 Commines, ibid. Hall, 207, 208. The 
dake of Burgnndj wrote to Edward with 
anusnal warmth on these subjects. Par St. 



with an army, which inoreased every 
hour, in a direct lino towards Not- 
tingham. The thoughtless king had 
affected to treat the invasion with 
his usual levity ; he was happy thai- 
his enemies had at last put theniselvet 
in his power, and trusted that th» 
dirke of Burgundy would prevent 
their escape by sea. But the delu- 
sion was soon dissipated. Very few 
of those whom he had summoned 
resorted to his quarters at Doncaster; 
and of these few, many took the first 
opportunity to depart. As he sat at 
dinner, or lay in bed, word was 
brought that Warwick continued to 
approach with the utmost expedition; 
nor had he recovered Arom his sur- 
prise before a second messenger in- 
formed him that six thousand men, 
who had hitherto worn the white 
rose, had, at the instigation of Mon- 
tague, thrown away that device, and 
tossing their bonnets into the air had 
cried, "God bless King Harry." A 
battalion of guards was immediately 
despatched to secure a neighbouring 
bridge, and the king, after a short 
consultation with his friends, mount- 
ing his horse, rode without stopping 
to the town of Lynn. He found in 
the harbour an English ship and two 
Dutch brigs ; and embarking in them 
with a few noblemen and about eight 
hundred followers, compelled the 
sailors to weigh anchor, and steer 
immediately for the coast of Holland. 
The fugitives were descried by a fleet 
of pirates from the Hanse Towns; 
and, to escape the pursuit of these 
unknown enemies, the king was com- 
pelled to run his vessel on shore. He 
landed near Alkmaar, was received 
with every token of respect by Gru- 
tuse, the governor of that province, 
and conducted by him to the Hague, 

George, sa^s be in one of his letters, si Ton 
n'y pourvold, a I'aide de Dieu yj ponrveoi- 
rai sans tos congi<3s n'j tos raisons. — ^Apud 
Duclos, ii. p. 11. 
« Fab. 500. Fenn, ii. 48. 
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to meet the duke of Burgundy. Thus, 
by his presumption and inactivity, 
did Edward lose his crown, before he 
could strike one blow to preserve it.* 

Queen Elizabeth with her family 
had remained in the Tower; but 
perceiving that the tide of loyalty 
had turned in favour of Henry, she 
left that fortress secretly, and fled 
with her mother and three daughters 
to the sanctuary of Westminster, 
where she was shortly afterwards de- 
livered of a son.* Within a few days 
Clarence and Warwick made their 
lariumphal entry into the capital. 
Henry was immediately conducted 
from the Tower to the bishop's palace; 
and thence walked in solemn proces- 
sion, with the crown on his head, to 
the cathedral of St. Paul's. His 
friends attributed his restoration to 
the undoubted interposition of 
Heaven f by foreign nations it was 
viewed with wonder, or treated with 
ridicule; to himself it is doubtM 
vrhether it proved a source of joy or 
regret. He had been the captive of 
Edward ; he was now the slave of 
Warwick.* 

By a parliament summoned in the 
name of the restored king, Edward 
was pronounoed an usurper, his ad- 
herents were attainted, and all acts 
passed by his authority were repealed. 
The next step was to ratify the con- 
vention of Amboise. An act o f settle- 
ment entailed the crown on the issue 
male of Henry VI., and in default of 
such issue, on the duke of Clarence 

^ Cont. Crovl. 554. Commines, iii. 5. 
Fragment, 306. Stowe, 422. Hall, 209. 
Bdward after his restoration rewarded Om- 
tase with the earldom of Vt^inchester, which 
that nobleman was indaced to resign by- 
Henry vn. 

a Stowe, 422, 423. Fenn, ii. 52. 

« Cont. Croyl. 554, who adds, though him- 
self a Torkist, that the Lancastrians were 
at that period the more numerous party. — 
Ibid. 

* A foreigner writing on the subject to 
the cardinal of Pavia, says : Bidebunt pos- 
teri« credo, aut at miracula mirabuntur, 



and the heirs of his body ; and ap- 
pointed that prince, with his father- 
in-law, protectors of the realm during 
the minority of Edward, the present 
prince of Wales. All the lords who 
had suffered for their attachment to 
the cause of Henry, recovered their 
titles and property; Clarence was 
made heir to his late father, Richard 
duke of York, promoted to the lieu« 
tenancy of Ireland, andin place of some 
manors, which had belonged to Lan- 
castrians, received other grants of 
equal, perhaps of superior value;. 
Warwick reassumed his offices of 
chamberlain of England and captain 
of Calais, to which was added that of 
lord high admiral; his brother the 
archbishop was again intrusted with 
the seals ; and his other brother the 
marquess recovered the wardenship 
of the marches.* But if the conquer- 
ors thus provided for themselves, it 
must be added in their praise that 
their triumph was not stained with 
blood. The only man who suffered 
was the earl of Worcester, whose 
cruelty in the office of constable has 
been already mentioned. " He was 
juged by such lawe as he dyde to 
other menne ;" but his remains were 
" buryede with alle the honoure and 
worschyppe that his frendes coude 
do."« 

To no one did this sudden revolu- 
tion afford greater satisfaction than 
to Louis of France. By his orders 
it was celebrated with public thanks- 
givings and rejoicings for three days, 

cum audierint tantom esse hujus comitia 
ingenium ut indomitam gentem tam facile 
regat, novos reges feoerit, his denuo pul- 
sis veteres revooarit, et ipse pulsus intra 
vertentem annum, multis intra et extra 
regnam adversantibus, in idem regnum 
redierit, &c. — Hesdini, Oct. xi. 1470. Apud 
Baynal. eodem anno. 

5 Cont. Croyl. 554. Rym. xi. 661—679, 
693—696, 699—705. When the proceedings 
of Henry's parliament were afterwards re- 
pealed, it is probable that they were also 
cancelled. They do not now appear on tho 
rolls.— Rot. Pari. vi. 191. 
I c Warkworth, p. 13. 
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and Kargaret was received at Paris 
mih the same distinction as a qneen 
of France. To compliment Hisnry, 
a splendid embassy proceeded to 
London, and a treaty of peace and 
commerce for fifteen years cemented 
the union between tl^ two crowns.* 
The duke of Burgundy, on the con- 
trary, found himself placed in a most 
distressing dilemmab Edward had fled 
to him and solicited his aid. Could 
he refuse the brother of his consort ? 
The dukes of Exeter and Somerset 
had reached his court, and reminded 
him that he was descended from the 
same ancestor as Henry. Could he 
contribute to dethrone a prince of 
his own blood ? By aiding Edward, 
he might provoke Henry to espouse 
the cause of Louis, who had already 
wrested from him a rich and populous 
territory : by refusing to aid him, he 
should expose himself to equal danger 
firom the friendship between the two 
crowns. At last he adopted the 
crooked, but in this instance suc- 
cessful policy, of rejecting in public, 
while he favoured in private, the cause 
of the exile. By proclamation he 
forbade under severe penalties any of 
his subjects to lend assistance to 
Edward; in secret be made him a pre- 
sent of fifty thousand florins, ordered 
four large ships to be equipped for 
his use at Vere, in Holland, and 
hired fourteen vessels from the Hanse 
Towns to transport him from Flush- 
ing to England.' 

About the middle of Lent the 
hostile fleet was descried off the coast 
of Suffolk ; but the preparations which 
had been made, and the activity of a 
brother to the earl of Oxford, deterred 
it from approaching the land. Con- 
tinuing his course to the north, Edward 

1 Bym. xi. 683, 690. 

* Commines, iii. 6. He had 900 English 
ftnd JJOO Flemings, ** with hange ganns," — 
Warknrorth, 13 j Lei. Coll. ii. 608, " hande 
goxmes." 



was driven bja storm into the montii 
of the Humber, and with ten or fifteen 
hundred men disembarked ait Baven- 
spur, the very place where Henry IV. 
landed to dethrone Bichard U. Hhe ' 
hostility of the inhabitants indnoed 
him to imitate the dissimulation and 
perjury of that monarch. He exhi- 
bited a pretended safe-conduct from 
theearl of Northumberland; protested 
that he came not to claim the throne^ 
but the inheritance of his late iktlMr, 
the duke of York ; wore in his boonet 
an ostrich feather, thedevioeofEdwud, 
the Lancastrian prince of Wales ; and 
ord^ed his followers to shout ''Long 
live King Henry," in eveary village and 
town through which they passed. At 
the gates of York, and afterwards on 
the altar of the cathedral, he wii 
comi>elled to abjure on oath, in pte- 
sence of the corporation and dergy, 
all his pretensions to the orown.' 
Such a reception was not calcnhted 
to flatter his hopes; but he had 
staked his life on the result; he 
resolved to press forward; and the 
boldness and decision which mariced 
his conduct, contrasted with the in- 
activity, timidity, and irresolution of 
his adversaries, will justify a suspioion 
that he possessed resources, and WM 
encouraged by promises, of which 
others were ignorant. At Pontefraot 
lay the marquess Montague with aU 
the forces which he could muster. 
Edward passed within four miles of 
the head-quarters of his adversaiy, 
and not a sword was drawn to im- 
pede or retard his progress.^ But the 
riviUet, as it rolled on, was swelled bf 
the accession of numberless streams ; 
at Nottingham the exile saw himself 
at the head of several thousand men ; 
and in his proclamations he assumed 

> So say the Lancastrian writers ; and I 
am inclined to believe them, though pro- 
mises and proteotations arc sabstitated ia 
the place of oaths in the Historic of the 
arrivid of Edward lY. by one of his suite, 
p. 6. See Appendix H. * Fenn, ii. ttk 
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the title of king, and summoned every 
loyal sulgect to hasten to the aid of 
his soYereign. Clarence also threw 
oS the mask. He had raised a nu- 
merous body of men under a com- 
mission from Henry ; he now ordered 
them to wear the white rose over 
their gorgets, and joined his brother 
near Coventry, where the earls of 
Warwick and Oxford had ooncen- 
trated their forces. Both the battle 
and the reconciliation, whidi Edward 
offered, were obstinately refused ; and 
the Yorkists directed their march 
with expedition to Ihe capital, which 
had been intrusted to the care 
of the archbishop. That prelate 
already began to wav^. In the 
morning he conducted Henry, deco- 
rated with the insignia of royalty, 
through the streets of the city; in 
the afternoon he ordered the recorder 
Urswick to admit Edward by a pos- 
tern in the walls. In his excuse it 
was alleged, that the party of the 
house of York had gained the as- 
cendancy among the citizens; that 
tiie richest of the merchants were 
he creditors of Edward; that his 
afiabihty and gallantries had attached 
Bumbers to his interests; and that 
the sanctuaries contained two thou- 
sand of his adherents, ready at a 
signal to uusheath the sword in his 
fiivour. However that may be, the 
archlHshop secured a pardon for him- 
atM, and ruined the cause of his 
l>r(^ers.^ Warwick and Montague 
followed their adversary, expecting to 
find him encamped before the capital ; 
but he, apprehensive of the Lan- 
castrians within its walls, immediately 
left it, and taking Henry with him, 
advanced to meet his pursuers. Cla- 

^ "He was doble (as men suppose) to 
Sing Henrj, and kept hym at Xondon, 
when he woold hare beene at Westminster. 
He had lettres of King Edward to kepe 
King Henry out of Sanctuary." — Lei. Coll. 
ii. 606. He swore allegiance to Edward on 
the sacrament in the morning before the 
king left London for Bamet.— Bym. xi. 710. 



rence, who felt some compunction for 
the part which he had acted, sent to 
offer his services as mediator between 
his father-in-law and his brother. 
"Go and tell your master," replied 
the indignant earl, "that Warwick, 
true to his word, is a better man than 
the false and peijured Clarence.'^ 
He had appealed to the sword; he 
would admit of no other arbiter be- 
tween him and his enemies.^ 

It was late on Easter-eve when the 
hostile armies metaUttle to the north 
of the town of Bamet Warwick 
had already chosen his ground; 
Edward made his preparations dur- 
ing the darkness of the night; in 
consequence of which, he posted by 
mistake his right wing in front of the 
enemy's centre, while his left stretched 
far away to the west. But at day- 
break a fog of unusual density con- 
cealed from both parties their relative 
position ; and at five o'clock the king 
gave by trumpet the signal for battle. 
It lasted four or five hours, but is 
described to us as a succession of 
partial actions .taking place in differ- 
ent parts of the field, as individual 
leaders espied through the mist an 
opportunity of assailing an opponent. 
Friends were repeatedly taken for 
foes ; and such rencontres excited on 
both sides suspicion of treason. The 
left wing of the Lancastrians, having 
no opponent in front, drew towards 
their centre: and accumulating in 
number trampled down the extreme 
right of the Yorkists, and pursued the 
fugitives through Bamet on the road 
to the capital From the same cause 
the Yorkists on the left gradually 
approached and reinforced their 
centre, where Edward was contend- 
Yet he was committed for a few days to the 
Tower, either to conceal his treason, or 
through mistrust. — Fenn, ii. 64. His pardon 
includes all offences committed oefore 
Easter-eve. — Kym. xi. 709. 

* Contin. Croyl. 664. Speed, 881. Corn- 
mines, ill. 7. 
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ing with success against the utmost 
efforts of Warwick. On the earl's 
part, his hrother Montague had 
already fallen ; the duke of Exeter, 
though wounded only, had been left 
among the dead; and the earl of Ox- 
ford, whose badge of a star with rays, 
so like to Edward's badge, a sun with 
rays, had exposed him to the attack 
of his own friends, had withdrawn in 
distrust with his corps of seven hun- 
dred men, from the field. On the 
other, the king had lost the lords Say 
and Cromwell, and the son of the 
lord Bemers, with many of his bravest 
knights. At last the welcome intel- 
ligence was brought to him that the 
body of Warwick had been found, 
Ijdng near a thicket, breathless and 
despoiled of armour. This termi- 
nated the battle of Bamet^ in which, 
according to some writers, the slain 
amounted to many thousands, though 
by one who was wounded in it, the 
number is reduced to ten or eleven 
hundred.' To Edward the death of 
Warwick was of greater importance 
than any victory. That nobleman by 
a long course of success had acquired 
the surname of the King-maker ; and 
the superstition of the vulgar believed 
that the cause which he supported 
must finally triumph. His body, 
with that of his brother Montague, 
was exposed naked for three days on 
the pavement of St. Paul's, and then 
deposited among the ashes of his 
fathers in the abbey of Bilsam. Ed- 
ward entered the city in triumph, 
remanded the unfortunate Henry to 
his cell in the Tower, and resumed 
the exercise of the sovereign autho- 
rity. But he was not long permitted 
to indulge in repose or festivity. He 
had fought at Barnet on the Sunday ; 
on the Eriday he was again summoned 
into the field. Queen Margaret, who 
had been detained for weeks on the 

1 Fenn, ii. 64. For the battle compare 
The Hifltorie, p. 18—20, with Warkworth, 
p. 16, 17. 



French coast by the state of the 
ther, had at last embarked at Har- 
fleur; but her hopes were again dk- 
appointed by the violence of tiiB 
wind, and three weeks elapsed before 
she landed with a body of Frauh 
auxiliaries at Weymouth. It wm 
the very day of the battle of Bamet 
She was hardly recovered from th» 
fatigue of the voyage, when a mes- 
senger arrived with the fatal intel- 
ligence. All her hopes were instantly 
broken: she sank to the ground in 
despair ; and as soon as she came to 
herself, hastened with her son for 
safety to the abbey of Geme.' Bat 
the Lancastrian lords who still re- 
mained faithful to the cause induced 
her to quit her asylum, conducted her 
to Bath, and raised a considerable 
body of troops to fight under her 
banner. If this army could have 
joined that under the earl of Peiii« 
broke in Wales, the crown mifi^t 
perhaps have been again replaced on 
the head of Henry. But the citizens 
of Gloucester had fortified the bridge 
over the Severn; and when die 
reached Tewksbury, Edward was 
already at hand with a more nume- 
rous force. The Lancastrians had 
intrenched themselves at Tewksboiy 
in a strong position at theendofth» 
town, covered on the back by the ex* 
tensive walls of the abbey, and having 
in front and on the sides a country 
so deeply intersected with dikes and 
hedges and lanes, that "it was » 
ryght evill place to approach, a» 
could well have been devysed." On 
the morrow, Edward commenced the 
attack with a heavy cannonade, which 
was returned with spirit. But it soon 
became evident that the king had the 
advantage in the number and weight 
of his guns, and the multitude of his 
archers, who poured showers of arrows 
within the intrenchments. Still the 

' Historie, 32. It was the conn teas of 
Warwick who landed at Southampton and 
fled to the sanctuary of Beanlieu. — Ibid. 
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Xjancastrians did not jflinch; and, 
after some time, the duke of Somer- 
set, with a chosen band, stole by a 
cirouitoos route to the top of an 
eminence, near the foot of which was 
stationed a corps commanded by the 
king in person. Suddenly they charged 
it in flank ; but fortunately for Ed- 
ward, two hundred spearmen, who 
had been detached to a neighbouring 
-wood, observing the movement, fell 
unexpectedly on the rear of the 
assailants, who were thrown into con- 
fusion, and fled for their lives. It 
may be that this failure disheartened 
the Lancastrians. The defence grew 
fainter every minute. Soon the banner 
of the duke of Gloucester, next that 
of Edward himself, waved within the 
intrenchment ; and Somerset, as we 
are told, suspecting the lord Wenlock 
of treachery, rode up to that noble- 
, man, and at one stroke beat out his 
brains. The victory was now won. 
Of the prisoners the most important 
was the Lancastrian prince of Wales, 
who was taken to Edward in the 
field. To the question, what had 
brought him to England, he boldly 
4ind ingenuously replied, " To pre- 
serve my father's crown and my own 
inheritance.'' The king,, it is said, 
liad the biarbarity to strike the young 
prince in the face with his gauntlet ; 
Clarence and Gloucester, perhaps the 
knights in their retinue, despatched 
him with their swords.* Queen Mar- 
garet, with her daughter-in-law, and 
the ladies her attendants, had with- 
drawn before the battle to a small 
rehgious house in the neighbourhood. 
They were afterwards discovered, 
and presented as prisoners to the 
king. 

1 Cont. Croyl. 556. Hollinshed, 1340. 
Stowe, 424. Fabyan, 505. There maybe 
exaggerations in the common account of 
the prince's death; but I see no good 
reason to dispute Stowe's narrative: *<He 
smote him on the face with his gauntlet, 
and after his servants slew him." — Stowe, 
ibid. It is not contradicted by the writers 
who say that the prince fell " m the war or 



It is probable that many of the Lan- 
castrian leaders might have escaped 
by flight, if they had not sought an 
asylum within the church. While they 
were triumphant, they had always 
respected the rights of sanctuary; 
and a hope was cherished that gra- 
titude for the preservation of his wife, 
his children, and two thousand of his 
partisans, would restrain Edward 
from vioktting a privilege to which he 
was so much indebted. But the 
murder of the young prince had 
whetted his appetite for blood. With 
his sword drawn he attempted to 
enter the church ; but a priest, in his 
sacerdotal garments, with the conse- 
crated host in his hand, met him at 
the door, and adjured him, in the 
name of his Eedeemer, to spare the 
lives of the fugitives. The promise 
was solemnly given; the king pro- 
ceeded to the high altar, and a prayer 
of thanksgiving was ofiered up for 
the victory. This happened on the 
Saturday ; on Monday the duke of 
Somerset, the lord prior of St. John's, 
six knights and seven esquires, were 
dragged before the dukes of Glou- 
cester and Norfolk, condemned, and 
beheaded. But were they not under 
the protection of the royal promise? 
So it is asserted by the Lancastrian 
writers. Edward's apologists pretend 
that, though the abbey chv/rch had 
not the privilege of sanctuary for 
men guilty of treason, the promise 
was faithfully observed, as far as 
regarded those who sought an asylum 
within its walls. The prisoners exe- 
cuted were those only who had con- 
cealed themselves in the abbey itself, 
or in the town.* 

There now remained but one person 

in the field," it is countenanced by those 
who say that he was ta^en, and afterwards 
slain : ** Such as abode handstroks were 
slayne incontinent, Edwarde called prince 
was taken fleeinge to the townward, and 
sla:rne in the fielde."— Harl. MSS. 543. His- 
tone, p. 30. 

> Compare The Historie, p. 30, 31, witk 
Warkworth, p. 18. 
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bishop of York had rendered the king 
many services, Edward did not feel 
easy on his throne as long as a Neville 
remained at liberty. They had hunted 
together at Windsor ; and the king in 
return promised to hunt with the 
prelate at the Moor in Hertfordshire. 
The most magnificent preparations 
were made for his reception ; all the 
plate, which the archbishop had se- 
creted since the death of his brothers, 
had been collected ; and the principal 
nobility of the neighbourhood were 
invited to partake of the entertain- 
ment. But Edward sent for him to 
Windsor, and arrested him on a charge 
of having lent money to the earl of 
Oxford. The revenue of his bishopric 
was seized ; his plate confiscated ; his 
mitre converted into a crown; and 
his jewels divided between the king 
«nd the prince of Wales. The prelate 
lingered in prison for three years, 
partly in England and partly in 
Guisnes, and did not recover his 
liberty till a few weeks before his 
death, in the year 147C. 5. The earl 
of Pembroke, the uterine brother of 
Henry, with his nephew the young 
earl of Bichmond, escaped from his 
town of Pembroke, in which he was 
besieged, took shipping at Tenby, and 
was driven by a storm on the coast 
of Bretagne. The king, as if he had 
foreseen the severe revenge which 
that young prince was destined to in- 
flict on the house of York, employed 
both solicitations and promises to 
have the uncle and nephew delivered 
into his hands. But the duke Francis, 
though he stood in need of the assist- 
ance of Edward, refused to betray 
the exiles. On one occasion, indeed, 
his resolution was shaken by the ofii^r 
of the English king to give him his 
daughter with a princely portion in 
marriage, and his promise at the same 
time to do no injury to the captives. 
In consequence, Francis delivered 
one, the young earl of Richmond, 
to Edward's messengers; but his con- 1 



science immediately smote him, and 
distrusting the intention of the kixi& 
he took the earl from them befbre 
their embarkation at St. Male. From 
that time the two fugitives remained 
Avith him in a sort of honourable oon- 
finement during the reign of Edwud; 
the reader will see them again in 
England under that of his successor.' 
6. Of the other partisans of the home 
of Lancaster, the principal, as soon m 
their hopes were extinguished by the 
death of Henry and his son, oonde- 
scended to implore the clemenoy of 
Edward ; and that prince, having no 
longer a competitor to fear, listened 
with greater attention to their peti- 
tions. Hence in the next parliament 
several attainders were reversed in fib- 
vour of persons whose services might 
prove useful, or whose influence wastoo 
inconsiderable to make them sulijeota 
of jealousy. Of these I may mention 
two, Dr. Morton, parson of Blokeih 
worth, and Sir John Forteecne, lord 
chief justice, who had both been pr^ 
sent in the field of Towton, and both 
been attainted by act of parliament 
In their petitions to Edward they use 
nearly the same expressions. ** Th^ 
are as sorrowful and repentant as any 
creatures may be, for whatever theiy 
have done to the displeasure of the 
king's highness ; and protest that th^ 
are and ever will be true liegemsn 
and obeissant subjects to him their 
sovereign lord." Acquainted with tlia 
talents of Morton, Edward had a^ 
ready granted to him a pardon, and 
made him keeper of the rolls. Soon 
afterwards he preferred him to the 
bishopric of Ely. His attachment to 
the sons of his benefactor earned 
for him the enmity of Eichard IIL; 
and to his counsels were afterwards 
ascribed the deposition of that usurper, 
and the termination of civil discord, 
by the union of the two roses in the 
marriage of Henry VII. with the 

1 Com. y. 18. Stowe 426, 429. 
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. Sir John For- Tbua, tftef manf > blood; field, 
teatiiie had lODompuiied Margaret imd tha mort Burprincg Ticissitudes 
and her loii during their exile, hod of fortiuie, ins tbe head of the boues 
receivad fcam her the office of chui- of York seated on the throne of Ei^' 
<w11or, and nu inlnuted b^ her with land, apparentlj without a oompetifor. 
the edncatiDii of the young prince. Eia eldest aan, who had been bom in 
While ha was with Henry in Scot- the isnctuarr dnring hia exile, and 
land he bad written a treatise in proof I had alio bem named Edward, was 
«r the claim of the hoa«e of Lancaster, 1 now created piince of Wales and orl 
•gainst that of the house of York, i of Cheater, and was recognised as 
Bat he could support with equal i the heir^pparent in a great oouncil 
ability either aide of the qnesUon, * ....—. 

and after the death of Hem? wrote 
a second treatise in proof of tbe 
«liiin of the house of York, against 
the daim of that of Lancaster. 
The latter seems to have been re- 
quired as the price of his pardon. In 
his petition he assures the lunfc, "that 
he hath so clearlj disproved all the 
arguments that hare been made 
s^nst his ngbt and title, that now 
there remaineth 



«f argoment to tbt hurt or 
ifae same ri^ or title by reason oi 
aii7 luoh wnting ; but the same right 
and title stand now the more olear 
and open by that any such writings 
turn been made aponst Hmul"' 



of peers and prelates.' 
of the house of Lancaster had n 
leader in England ; tbe marauding 
expeditions of the earl of Oxford had 
beinme subjects of ridicule rather 
than terror ; and the king was re- 
lieved frtna all apprehensions on the 
put of Sootland by tbe promising 
state of his negotiations with that 
kingdom,' His chief disquietude arose 
(W)oi the insatiate rapacitr of his 
- maiter i brothers, the dukes of Clarence and 
i&my of I Gloucester. The immense properly 
of the late earl of Warwick had been 
derived ^m two eonrces. the inheri- 
tance or his father the earl of Salis- 
bury, and the possessions of bis wib 
Anne, the heiieaB to the nobis and 



l8HB(it.F«l.tl.2a.e». Hsnuint . 
lUstntwork tlut Fhilippi, dughieror 
JqhI dttk* of GsnDoe, thioQih Thom the 
— ■€ York a^JBti, hcd ieiti been 
'Hdbyher&Uwr; intheiMoad, 
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OtenrBlEht AuerUd," p. 231, 231 
^App.l&^kcnfromth* Cotton >te. 



urilliilimii'nl judgB " bit tnct I>s Lkndi' 

tar Vb^MtriHUOB of tbe yonng princo nhc 
■ ■ —it Ike bMtle of Tanks- 




Pnoce. He 'oold And thut tb« Ea[li»k 
were betterdDthrd, better frd, and eiyoYMl 

(o.ls. 30). He tbes pnmcdi to gl>e the 

from tbe jroung Edourd, vhT tken alher 
DKlionsdo not idopt it, be repUei,thll Ibsf 

fur peijDrjm ■ juror WHpnaiibed with tkn 
farfDitDTBof oil propertr real uidper»Did( 
■od if one miaht be willing to riik thie. th> 
othen would not (£87) ; 1. BeouiH It bu. 
lardiiee the iuDB born befbre wedlook, 
whereu the cinl \w le^ticnBtei it : 3. Be- 

4. Becknifl it refosei the gUJ^rdinnihip of 
orphuiB to those who bj law would noeeed 

votiong preveiled At tbet period retpectlni^ 
the niHire of the Hreli.h oon.tiliation, «nd 
the liberties of tbe lohject. 
• Brm. ji. 713. 'Ibid. 718,733,7*8. 
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opulent fjunily of Beauohamp. Cla- 
rence, who had married Warwick's 
eldest daughter, grasped at the whole 
succession ; Gloucester proposed by 
marrying the younger, the reUot of 
the prince of Wales slain at Tewks- 
bury, to claim for himself a pro- 
portionate share. To defeat the 
project of his brother, the former 
concealed the widow from the pursuit 
of Gloucester ; but after some months 
she was discovered in London in the 
disguise of a cook-maid, and for 
greater security was conducted to the 
sanctuary of St. Martin's. Clarence 
could not prevent the marriage ; but 
he swore that Gloucester " should not 
part the livelihood with him." The 
king endeavoured to reconcile the two 
brothers. They pleaded their cause 
repeatedly before him in council; 
arbitrators were appointed; and at 
length an award was given, which, 
after assigning her portion to Anne, 
left the rest of the property to 
Isabella, the eldest sister.^ All this 
while the countess their mother was 
living, and to her belonged by law the 
IKxssessions of her late brother and 
father, with the dower settled on her 
by her husband.' But her interests 
were disregarded. By act of parlia- 
ment it was determined that the 
daughters should succeed as if their 
mother were dead ; that, if either of 
them should die before her husband, 
he should continue to ei^oy her por- 
tion for the term of his natural life ; 
and that, if a divorce should be pro- 
nounced between Bichard and Anne, 
Biohard should still have the benefit 
of this act, provided he should marry, 

1 Fpnn, ii. 90. Daril% thk aparrel Sir 
John FMtoQ writes thoa:— "The world 
seems qneesy here. For the most part that 
be atmut the king, have sent hither for their 
haraeas [armoa^. It is said for ontMn, 
that the duke of darence maketh himself 
Uf in that he can ; showinjaa [ifj he woold 
but deal with the duke of 91oaeester ; bat 
the king intended to be as big as they both. 
Some men think that uDder this there should 
b« Miaa other thing intended, and some 



or do his endeavonrs to msrry, her 
again.' Still the two brothers mn 
not secure. To predade any diia 
from the eon of the marquen Mon- 
tague, Warwick's brother, it vm 
enacted that Clarence and Glonen- 
ter, and their heirs^ should eqjo^ 
certain lands, the former properiyof 
the earl, as long as there shoiild exiit 
any male issue of the body of ti» 
marquess. By these acts of pariii- 
ment, and the grant of difltannt 
honours and emolumentB, the de- 
mands of the royal Inrothen weie 
satisfied; but a secret hatred lad 
been kindled in their breaati^ whioh 
was ready to burst forth on the fint 
and most trivial proTocatiavL* 

Being at length reheived from iH 
cause of disquietude at home, Bdwaid 
turned his attention to the oonoem 
of foreign powers. Looii^ king cf 
Franoe, and Charles le TteiMn^ 
duke of Burgundy, had long been 
implacable enemies. The latter, irift 
his ally the duke of Bretagne^ aofifliied 
Edward to prosecute the ancieiit ohim 
of the English monarohs to the "FnoA 
crown. Gratitude for the teniam 
which he had received frmn hii 
brother-in-law, the desire of poniib- 
ing Louis for the suoooiui whioh he 
had furnished to the honse of Lu- 
caster, and above all, the benefit of 
employing in a foreign war those 
who, from their former attaohmeBli^ 
might be inclined to oabal agiunBt hn 
government, induced him to lend a 
willing ear to the prqjeot. AllianMs, 
offensive and defensive, were oon- 
duded between him and Ubib two 
dukes ; the partition of their expected 



treason conspired ; so what shall ftJI, i 
not saj."— nnd. 127. ApriI13,l«8. 

s Shie had been in the sanotoaryof ] 
lien, till she was removed to the notth ia 
June, 147S, by Sir Jobs TymlL Sdwsid 
had asaented to it, but Glarenee mm H^ 
oleseed 

* Sot! ParL tL 100, 101. Thus wgfw the 
Continuator Hist. Croyl., Fuum ant v3ML 
Tern dominaB relietnm est (p. 616, HT). 

«Bot.Farl.Ti.lM. 
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oonqaests wis arranged; and the re- 
spective qaotafl^ with the payment of 
their troops, were satisfactorily set- 
tled, l^wioe, aooording to these 
treatiei^ wouM have been divided 
into two ]nd^>endent states; of which 
one, comprehending the northern and 
eastem provinoes, would have he- 
longed to the duke of Burgundy 
witfiout any obligation of fealty or 
homage ; the other would have been 
possessed by Edward as undoubted 
heir to the ancient monarohs.* The 
king found the nation willing to em- 
bark in the romantic undertaking; 
the dergy, the lords, and the com- 
mons, separately granted him a tenl^ 
of their income; and the parliament, 
which, with d^rent prorogatiKms, 
continued to sit during two years and 
a half, voted supply upon supply with 
unprecedented rapidity.' But an ad- 
ditional aid was obtained by the king's 
own ingenuity. He assumed the tone 
of a sturdy beggur, called the more 
wealthy of the dtiaens before him, 
md requested trom each a present 
inr the relief of his wants. No one 
presumed to reject the prayer of his 
aovereign; and considerable sums 
ware thus procured from tiie shame, 
tba hopes, or the fears of the donors. 
Aneoeding monarchs had repeatedly 
boROwed on their own security, or 
that of the parliament ; Edward was 
ilie first who demanded presents, and 
ftoeitiously termed the money which 
he had extorted a benevolence.^ We 
BUjy believe that the sums collected 
ftom these different sources exceeded 
the treasures amassed by any of his 
IiredeoesBors ; but it is plain that the 
liirtoriaa was not possessed of the gift 
of pmpfaeey, when he ass^ted that 



1 ftrn. zL 904—814, and transcript fbr 
"Bmm Sym. 78, 76. 

«Bot. Pari. Ti. 3-163. 

• Inaadita impoBiiio moneris, nt per be- 
mevolmtiain qnisqne daret quod Tellet, imo 
VOTina qood nollet. — C<mt. Croyl. 658. 

'* Ad eaa sumnuM, quarom sammsB neqne 



they would never be equalled on any 
subsequent occasion.* 

Though Europe had long resounded 
with the report of these preparations, 
from some accident or other the 
threatened expedition was annually 
postponed. Edward, however, im- 
proved the delay to secure the fhend- 
&hip of the king of Soots. His com- 
missioners offered ample indemnity 
for all injuries sustained by the Scot- 
tish merchants; the long truce was 
reciprocally confirmed; a marriage 
was contracted between the duke of 
Bothsay, the eldest son of James, and 
Cecily, the second 'daughter of Ed- 
ward, and the portion of the princess 
was fixed at twenty thousand marks, 
to be paid by equal instalments in 
ten years ; a mode of payment which, 
by making the king of Scots the pen- 
sioner, attached him to the interests 
of the king of England.^ At length 
Edward proceeded to Sandwich; his 
army, consisting of fiyfteen hundred 
men-at-arms, and ten times that 
number of archers, was transported 
to Calais, and Charles duke of Bur- 
gundy was invited, according to the 
treaty, to join the king with his 
troops. But that prince, who had 
already wasted his resources in a 
romantic and unsuccessful expedition 
into Germany, arrived in the English 
camp with a slender retinue, and 
offered the best apology in his power 
for his inability to fulfil his engage- 
ments. Edward accompanied him to 
Peronne, where his chagrin was aug- 
mented by t^e jealousy with which 
Charles excluded the English from 
the town. Thence a detachment was 
sent to occupy St Quintin's, but the 
constable of St. Pol, who had been 



antea Tisse, neqne in fatnrom de verisimiU 
simal videndae sunt. — Ibid. He got from, 
the lord major SOI., from each alderman 
20 marks, or at least 101., and firom the 
wealthiest commoners 42. lis. 3d., or the 
'* wages of half a man for the year." — Fab. 
664. B Sijj^ zi\ 821—83:2. 
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represented as an ally, fired on it 
ih)in the walls. The king oould no 
longer check the expression of his 
disappointment; and the duke de- 
parted with a promise to return in a 
short time at the head of a numerous 
army. 

From Sandwich, in conformity with 
the laws of chivalry, Qwter king-at- 
arms had been despatched to Louis, 
to make a formal demand on the 
TVenoh crown. The monarch heard 
him with composure, took him into 
his closet, expressed much esteem for 
the character of Edward, and a sin- 
cere desire te live in amity with so 
illustrious a prince. He then put 
three hundred crowns into the hands 
of the herald, and promised him a 
thousand more on the conclusion of 
peace. Won by his liberality and 
apparent confidence, Gkirter sulvised 
him to apply to the lord Howard or 
the lord Stanley, as ministers averse 
firom war, and high in the favour of 
their sovereign. Louis immediately 
dismissed him, and prepared to avail 
himself of the information.^ 

While Edward lay in his camp 
near Peronne, ruminating on the 
unaccountable conduct of the Bur- 
gundian, a French herald addressed 
himself te the lords Howard and 
Stanley, and solicited an introduction 
to the king. Being admitted, he 
assured Edward that Louis had never 
entertained the slightest hostility 
against him personally; and that if 
he had lent assistance on one occasion 
to the earl of Warwick, it had been 
solely through his hatred to the duke 
of Burgundy ; he insinuated that the 
friendship pretended by Charles was 
hollow and insincere; that he nad 
allured the English into France for 
his own individual advantage, and 
that he would desert them as soon as 
he could obtain better terms for him- 
self; and then added, that, with a 



* Com. iv. c. 5—7. 



little forbearance on each dda, it 
would be easy for two princes, who 
mutually esteemed each other, to 
prevent the effusion of ChrisMan 
blood, and agree to an accommodatkn 
equally beneficial to their subjeck 
By Edward, disoontonted as he wm^ 
the suggestion was received wift 
pleasure. He convoked a oounoil of 
officers, and a resolution waa Ukm 
that the king should return with hii 
army to England, if Louis woidd 
consent to pay to him in the coune of 
the year seventy-five thousand crowns ; 
to settle on him an annuity for lift 
of fifty thousand more; tocondndea 
truce and commercial interooum 
between the two nationa for seven 
years ; and to marry his eldest son to 
Edward's eldest daughter; or in tho 
event of her death, to her sister Maiy, 
who at the age of puberty should bi 
conveyed to France at the ezpenie of 
Louis, and receive from him aa 
annual income of sixty fhoasud 
francs. The motives assigned hf the 
members for this resolution are, tiio 
approach of winter, the poverty ol 
the treasury, and the insincerity d 
Duke Charles ; ' but to these must be 
added the presents which Louis dii- 
tributed among the royal fiivouritei^ 
and the prospect of a supply of money, 
an object of high importance to a 
voluptuous and indigent prince. Com- 
missioners on both sides were ap- 
pointed to meet at a neighbouring 
village. Louis assented to every 
demand; and in addition, it was 
agreed that Margaret of Anjou should 
be set at liberty on the payment of 
fifty thousand crowns; and that all 
differences between the two kingi 
should be submitted to four arbitra- 
tors, the cardinal of Canterbury and 
the duke of Clarence on the part of 
Edward, the archbishop of Lyons and 
the count of Dunois on the part of 
Louis, who should be bound to pro- 

• Eym. adi. 14, 15. 
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nounce their award within the oourse 
of three years.* As soon as these 
oonditioDS had been mutually ex- 
changed, a bridge was thrown across 
the Somme at Picquigny near Amiens, 
on which were erected two lodges, 
separated from each other by a grat- 
ing of wood. Here the monarchs 
met each other, shook hands through 
the grating, and swore on the Missal 
to oberve their engagements. They 
then entered into familiar conTcr- 
aation; and Lonis incautiously in- 
Tited his new acquaintance to Paris. 
Edward, eager in the pursuit of plea- 
sure, did not refuse ; and it required 
all the address of the French monarch 
to postpone the intended Tisit to an 
indeterminate period. The English 
kings, he afterwards obaerred to his 
confidants, had been too much in 
the habit of visiting France ; he liked 
them best on their own side of the 
water.' « 

All the immediate conditions of the 
treaty were faithftilly performed. Ed- 
ward received the money on the 
appointed day, and instantly com- 
menced his march to the coast; the 
truce was published, and prolonged 
tor one year after the death of either 
king; the annual pension, and the 
sum stipulated for the ransom of 
Qneen Margaret, were careftilly paid; 
Bdward resigned all power over that 
princess as his captive, and Louis 
bound himself never to make any 
demand in her favour; and she her- 
aelf, after she was delivered to the 
Frmich commissioners at Bouen, 
signed a formal renunciation of all 
h^ rights as queen dowager of Eng- 
luid.' JBach king congratulated him- 
self on the issue of the expedition. 
Edward had not only filled his coffers, 
bat had insured for himself an annual 
supply of money; Louis, at an expense 
comparatively small, had escaped 

— ■.»- ■ I m — — — ^— 

1 Bjm. xii. 16—21 ; zii. 52. 

s Com. IT. 6—10. Addit. to Monstrel. 61. 

s B7zn.xii.2i. I>aTiUet,146. Arohites 



from a dangerous war, and had con- 
verted a powerful enemy into a foith- 
M ally. To secure this advantage he 
had purchased the services of many 
in the English council, who did not 
hesitate to copy the example of their 
sovereign. The lord Hastings, Ed- 
ward's principal favourite, and the 
chancellor, accepted annual pensions 
of two thousand crowns each; and 
twelve thousand more were yearly 
distributed among the marquess of 
Dorset, the lords Howard and Cheney, 
Sir Thomas Montgomery, Thomas 
St. Leger, and a few others. Most of 
these were not ashamed to recognise 
themselves as pensioners of the king 
of France; the lord Hastings alone, 
though he greedily accepted the 
money, could never be induced to put 
his signature to a receipt* 

But though Edward was satisfied, 
the military and the people did not 
conceal their disappointment. Of 
the former many accused the avarice 
of the king, and threatened with 
public vengeance the counsellors who 
had suffered themselves to be bribed 
by Louis; but they were carefully 
watched, and severely punished for 
the imprudence of their language. 
Others, as soon as the army was dis- 
banded, formed associations, extorted 
money by violence, and threw several 
counties into concision by repeated 
robberies and murders. To suppress 
these disorders the king directed the 
laws to be strictly enforced, accom- 
panied the judges in their circuits, 
and inexorably refused mercy to 
every delinquent, whatever might 
have been his station or service. But 
the dissatisfaction of the people sup- 
plied a source of deeper disquietude. 
It was evident that they wanted only a 
leader to guide their efforts, and that 
the imposition of new taxes would 
infallibly goad them to insurrection. 

de France, 242. Her description is " Ego 
Margarita olim in regno Anslue maritata." — 
Thres. dea Chart. 88. • Com. ir. 8; Ti. 2. 
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Hence it became the great object of 
the king's policy to provide for the 
expenses of his household and of the 
government, without laying any ad- 
ditional burden on the nation. With 
this view he ordered the officers of 
the customs to exact the duties with 
severity, extorted firequent tenths 
from the clergy, levied large sums for 
the restoration of the temiwralities 
of abbeys and bishoprics, resumed 
most of the grants lately made by the 
crown, and compelled the holders of 
estates, who had omitted any of the 
numerous minutite of the feudal 
tenures, to compound by heavy fines 
for the rents which they had hitherto 
received. Neither did he disdain the 
aid which might be derived from 
commercial enterprise. Edward's 
ships were annually freighted with 
tin, wool, and cloth: and the mer- 
ehandise of the king of England was 
publicly exposed to sale in the ports 
of Italy and Greece. In a short time 
he became rich; though individuals 
might complain, the nation was satis- 
fied; and men grew insensibly at- 
tached to a prince, who could support 
the splendour, of the throne without 
making any general demand on the 
purses of his subjects.^ 

It was not, however, long before an 
event occurred which embittered the 
remainder of Edward's days. His 
brother Clarence by the act of resump- 
tion had been deprived of several 
estates, and seems to have considered 
the loss an unjustifiable aggression. 
He withdrewfrom court, could seldom 
be persuaded to eat at the king's 
table, and at the council-board ob- 
served the most obstinate silence. 
His wife, after the birth of her third 
child, fell into a state of debility, 
which, at the expiration of two 
months, terminated her life; and 
Ankaret Twynhyo, one of her female 

^ For these interesting partioolars ire 



servants, was tried, condemned, and 
executed on the charge of lutving 
administered poison to the daohesi' 
It chanced that about the same time 
the duke of Burgundy (bll at the aa$i 
of Nanci; and his immense poflni- 
sions devolved on Mary, his only 
daughter and heir. Claraioe soil* 
cited her hand ; his suit was seconded 
by all the influence of hia sister, the 
duchess Margaret ; and it is thoai^ 
that he would have succeeded hid it 
not been for the reedute oppositkn 
of Edward. The king was too jealoai 
of the ambition of a brother, iHu» 
might employ the power of Burgnndj 
to win for himself the crown of Ens- 
land, and too apprehensive of inour- 
ring the enmity of Louisi, who had 
already seized a considerable partioa 
of Mary's inheritance. "FiaoL that 
moment the brothers viewed eacb. 
other as enemies, and scarody pce- 
served in their intercourse. the eir 
ternal forms of decorum. While thif 
were thus irritated against each other» 
whether it were the effect of aoddenl^ 
or a preparatory step to the ruin of 
Clarence, Stacey, one of his servaati^ 
was accused of practising the art of 
magic, and of melting certain imagot 
of lead to accelerate the ^feath of the 
lord Beauchahip. On the zack he 
named as his accomplice ThomM 
Burdett% a gentleman in the doke^ 
family. They were arraigned toge- 
ther before the judges and most of 
the temporal peers; were ohargBd 
with having calculated the nativitifli 
of the king and the prince, and of 
having circulated certain rhymes and 
ballads of a seditious tendency. After 
a short trial, both were condemned 
and executed. On the scaflfold thef 
protested against the sentence ; dsr 
rence immediately professed himself 
the champion of their innocence ; and 
the next day Dr. €k)dard, an eminent 



axe indebted to the liistoriaa of Croykod* 
p. 559. « fiot. Pari. Ti. 173, 174. 
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divine, WIS introduoed by bim into 
the ooanail-chimber to depose to 
their dying dedurationB. When these 
parfaoiilan^ exaggerated perhaps by 
offidoofl ftiends, had been commu- 
nicated tor Edward, he hastened 
from Windsor to London, sent for 
tbo doka, npbruded him with in- 
solting the administration of justice, 
and in the presence of the mayinr 
and shffinfGs committed him to the 
Tow«r.* 

A parfiament was now sommoned, 
and the unln-tunate Clarence stood 
at the bar of the house of Irards under 
a charge of high treason. Not one 
of the peers Tentured to speak in his 
ftvour: the king produced his wit- 
nesses, sad- conducted the isroseou- 
tion. He described the tender affec- 
tion which he had fbrmerly ohariiihed 
for his Ivol^er, and the great possea- 
sions with whk^ he had enriched 
bim. Yet the ungrateftd prince had 
turned against his bene&ctor, had 
leagued with his enemies^ had de- 
^prived him of his liberty, and had 
conspired to dethrone him. All this 
had beui forgiven. Yet what was tite 
return ? Clarenoe had again formed 
Ite project of disenheriting him and 
hie issue. For this purpose he had 
<9ommi8sioned his servants to give 
pnblio entertainments, during which 
tiny insinuated that Burdett had 
been innocent of the crime for which 
he BufliBred, that the king was him- 
aelf a magician, and therefore unfit 
to govern a Christian peoi^ and 
what was more, was a bastard, and 
^ansequently without any right to 
the OEOwn. Moreover, CUurenoe had 
induced men to swear that they 
ironld be true to him without any 

1 Cont. Croyl. 561. 662, compared with 
the indiotmeiit in Howell's Stete Trials, 
iii.3M. 

> See the long and laboored bill of attain- 
dw iaBot. Ful. tL 198, 194. ' Ibid. 196. 

* Ibid. 179. At the same time George 
ITerille, son of the marqaesa Montague, 
mho had been orrated duke of Bedford, was 
deprired of his title, on the pretence tiiat 



reservation of allegiance to their 
sovereign; had dedared that he 
would recover both for himself and 
them the lands which had been lost 
by the act of resumption; had ob- 
tained and preserved an attested copy 
of the act declaring him the next 
heir to the crown after the male 
issue of Henry YL ; had sent orders 
to all his retainers to be in readiness 
to join him in arms at an hour's 
notice ; sad had endeavoured to sub- 
stitute another person's child in the 
place of his own son, that he might 
s^id the lattor out of the kingdom, 
as if his life were menaced by the 
enmity of his unde.^ How far these 
charges against Clarenoe were true^ 
or whether they amounted to more 
than precautions against the malice 
of his enemies, it is impossible for 
us to decide; for though we know 
that he replied with warmth and 
acrimony, his reply has not been 
preserved. The peers were per- 
suaded by the arguments of the 
royal accuser; they found Clarenoe 
guilty ; and the duke of Buckingham, 
who had been appointed high steward 
for the occasion, pronounced on him 
the sentence of death.' Soon after- 
wards an act was passed to reverse 
the judgment of Ankaret; and the 
commons petitioned the king to exe- 
cute justice on his brother.^ But 
Edward disapproved of a public exhi- 
bition. About ten dsys later it was 
announced that the duke had died in 
the Tower. The manner of his death 
has never been ascertained ; but a silly 
report was circulated that he had 
been drowned in a butt of Malmsey 
wioe.* ^ 

It WIS a singular but leading fea- 

he had not an income equal to support it.— 
Ibid. And an act was passed " for tiie 
surety of all lords, noblemen, and other the 
king's tone serrants and subjects," repeal- 
ing the aotspassed in the parliament sum- 
moned bj Henry YI., during the abaenoe 
of Edward, more than seren years' before. — 
Rot. Pari. Ti. 191. 
5 The historian of Groyland says only<— 
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tore in the policy of this king, thit 
he negotimted marriaget for his chil- 
dren almost the Tery moment they 
were bom. Elizabeth had long been 
contracted to the dauphin of I^anoe, 
Cecily to the son and heir of the king 
of Scotland, Anne to the infant son of 
ifaTiwiili^Tij archduke of Austria, and 
his eldest son to the eldest daughter 
of the duke of Bretagne. In idl these 
projects he was disappointed, in two 
of them he was completely over- 
reached. The instalments of the 
sum to be giyen with Cecily had for 
some years been regularly paid; in 
1478 they were suspended, and in 
1480 war was declared between Eng- 
land and Scoland. By some writers, 
the rupture has been attributed to 
the intrigues of Louis, who secretly 
stimulated James to break his alli- 
ance with Edward; by others to the 
policy of Edward, who sought to 
oonyert to his own adTantage the 
dissensions between the king and 
the nobles of Scotland. Prom public 
documents it appears that the two 
princes were highly exasperated 
against each other. Edward up- 
braided James with meanness of 
conduct and breach of faith; and 
James returned the compliment with 
the contumelious appellation of "the 
robber," alluding probably to the 
manner in which his adversary had 
acquired the crown.* Great prepa- 
rations were made; James placed 
himself at the head of the Scottish, 
the duke of Gloucester at the head 
of the English army, and the bor- 
derers renewed their depredations; 
ret two years elapsed before the war 
assumed |i formidable appearance. 
The king of Scotland, who aspired to 
the reputation of taste and science. 



tmtitum Mt id, acuklemcumqae erat, genus 
MUpplUsii (682). I snspeot that the principal 
«auM of Kdward's jealousy against Clarence 
•roM from hia haying been declared the 
next heir after Bdward, the son of Henrj YI. 
iupyoting the ralidity of that act, he was 



had long avoided the noietj of his 
proud bat ignonat nobleB^ and ad- 
mitted to his fntnpany none but a 
few artists, distinguished indeed it 
their respective iffofesdooa^ baft bon 
in the lower statioiis of lifei, and tiM 
more hateful in the afjbii of tha 
natives, because some of thaim wen 
foreigners. The discontent of tli» 
nobility was diarad by the dnJbe of 
Albany and the eari of Mar. tltt 
brothers of James, who, to intimi- 
date the lactioas, soddenly amsfead 
them boUi, and oonfined tiieni in 
separate prisons^ the fomuc in the 
castle of Edinburgh, the other in tial 
of Craigmillar. Albany, by the as- 
sistance of the ci4>tain of a Preoeii 
vessel, contrived to escape^ and duded 
the vengeance of his brother hj a 
voluntary exile in Paris. The unfiv- 
tunate Mar, on the very doobtftil 
charge of magical practioea againit 
the life of the king, was oondenmed 
by the council, and though he esc^pei 
the ignominy of a public execoftioo. 
had a vein opened, and bled to death • 
in prison. Bevenge rankled in the 
breast of Albany, who, encouraged by 
the hostilities between the two powen^ 
came to England, solicited the pro- 
tection of Edward, and under the 
pretence that his brother was ille- 
gitimate, proclaimed himself king of 
Scotland' It was stipulated that 
Edward should employ his forces to- 
place Albany on the throne, who, in 
return, should surrender the town 
and castle of Berwick; should hcdd 
the crown as the vassal of the Enf^iaii 
monarch ; should alijure the natknul 
alliance with France; and should 
marry, if the laws of the church 
would permit (for he had even now 
two supposed wives living), one of 



even now the ri^htfiil heir ; but it waa oiis 
of the acts mentioned in the last note. 

1 B;jrm. zii. 116, 117. BUok Acta, fd. 66. 

* ms mother, Mary of OneldreSjWaa not 
an immaculate character.— See Wyroatt. 
492. 
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the Eng^«^ prinoesses. Acoompanied 
by the dnke of Gloucester, who com- 
sumded an anny of twenty-two thou- 
sand five hundred men, he laid siege 
to Berwick. The town opened its 
gatefl^ the casUe made a most obsti- 
nate resistance. James had sum- 
moned his retainers, and had ad- 
vanced as &r as Lauder, unaware of 
the danger which threatened him. 
It was generally during a military 
expedition that the Scottish barons 
made a successfol stand against the 
anthoHty of the soyereign. They 
were then assembled in a body; they 
wore surrounded with their clans and 
retainers; -and, if they were but 
nnited among themselTes, they al- 
ways proved more than a match for 
the power of the crown. They had 
met to consult in the church at 
Iiauder^ when Coc^iran, the architect, 
whom the infatuated James had 
lately created earl of Mar, incau- 
tiously joined the assembly. He was 
instantly seized ; six more of the royal 
ikvourites were dragged from the 
king's tent; and all were hanged over 
tiie bridge. The confederate chiefs 
immediately disbanded the army^ and 
conveyed the king to the castle of 
Edinburgh, menadng him with per- 
petual imprisonment, imless he should 
grant a full pardon for the murder 
of his friends.^ 

The news of this extraordinary 
revolution quickly reached the army, 
which lay before Berwick ; and Albany 
and Gloucester with sixteen thousand 
men hastened to Edinburgh. That 
capital received them as friends; and 
every man expected that the sceptre 
of Scotland would pass from the 
feelde hands of its possessor to the 
firmer grasp of his brother, when, to 
the astonishment of both nations, 
Albany signed an agreement with 



^ Abercromb. ii. 446. Bach. 234. 

« Bym. xii. i65-163, 172—179. Cont. 
Hist. Croyl. 663. He acquaints us that the 
Jdng was not pleased with the result of the 



two Scottish peers and two prelates, 
by which he bound himself to act 
the part of a faithful subject to James, 
they to procure for him a pardon 
without any exceptions, and the re- 
storation of his estates and honours. 
It was, however, stipulated, that to 
satisfy the king of England, the castle 
of Berwick should be surfendered, and 
the provost and merchants of Edin- 
burgh should give security for the 
repayment of all moneys advanced 
on account of the marriage portion 
of Cecily, unless Edward were willing 
that the former contract should still 
subsist. The king, however, demanded 
the money, which was faithfully re- 
paid. Albany took the castle of 
Edinburgh by force, and liberated 
his brother. To prove their recon- 
ciliation, they both rode to Holyrood- 
house on one horse, and slept in the 
same bed. Yet the restless mind of 
the duke was not satisfied. He re- 
newed his negotiations with Edward ; 
on the discovery of his traitorous 
designs escaped again into France, 
and was at last attainted by an act of 
the Scottish parliament.' 

Another instance in which the 
expectations of Edward were cruelly 
disappointed, was the projected mar- 
riage of his daughter Elizabeth with 
the dauphin of France. When she 
had completed her twelfth year, it 
was hoped that Louis, according to 
his engagement, would have sent for 
the princess, and have settled on her 
the stipulated annuity of sixty thou- 
sand f^ncs. Four years passed ; still 
she remained in England. Bemon- 
strances were made, but Louis always 
returned some plausible answer. The 
parliament warned the king of the 
artifices of the French court ; still he 
refused to suspect the sincerity of his 
good brother. An unexpected event 

expedition, which had cost him more than 
100,000^ The possession of Berwick was an. 
adyantage ; but the expense of retaining it 
amounted to 10,000 mwka yearly. — Ibid. 
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opened his eyes. The princess Mary 
of Burgundy, who had borne her 
husband Maximilian two children, 
Philip and Margaret, was unex- 
pectedly killed by a fall from her 
horse ; and Louis, forgetting the 
princess Elizabeth^ instantly de- 
manded Margaret for the dauphin. 
It was in T&in that the fiither hesi- 
tated. The people of Ghent, to whose 
custody the children had been in- 
trusted, extorted his consent; Mar- 
garet was deliTcred by them to the 
commissioners of Louis; and the 
prorinoes, which that monarch had 
ravished from her mother, were settled 
upon her as her marriage portion. 
When the news reached Edward, 
he burst into a paroxysm of rage. 
From that moment his tiioughts were 
constantly fixed, hisoonyersation gene- 
rally employed, on the readiest means 
of inflicting vengeance on the perfidy 
of the king of France. But iduether 
it were owing to the agitation of his 
mind, or to the debaucheries in which 
he indulged, a sli^t ailment, which 
hadbeentreiU^d with neglect^ suddenly 
exhibited the most dangerous symp- 
toms. He spent the few days preceding 
his death in the exercises of rehgion, 
and directed that, out of the trea- 
sures which he should leaye behind 
him, frdl restitution should be made 



to all whom he had wronged, or fnmi 
whom he had extorted money under 
the name of bencTolence. He expired 
in the twenty-third year of his reign. 
Edward is said to have been the 



1 At the Claristmms before Ids death he 
appeared in a new dreaa. His robes were 
foniished with sleeTee enoirmoiisly long and 
deep, lined with the most preciooa ftm, and 
fc^ed back on his shonlaers : *' NoTum," 
says the historian, ** et mngnlare intnentibas 
spevtaoulum."— Cont. CtotL 563. 

* In homine tarn corpnlento, tantis bo- 
dalitiis, Tsnitatibns, crapalia, hnoris et 
cnpiditatibns dedito.— Id. 66i. 

' Daring the Scottish campaign poets 
were first established in Bngland. Horse> 
men were placed at the distance of twenty 
miles from eadi other cm the road from 




most aocxmpiished, md, W he fgnw 
too unwieldy, the most handsomt 
man of the age. The Idto of pleanm 
was his ruling paaBion. 'Few paaom 
haye been more magnificent in tlMir 
dress,^ or more Ueentioas in 
amours; few have indulged 
freely in the luxnrieB of iiie tiMa* 
But such pursuits often iniarftnd 
with his duties, and at last ineq^ 
dtsted himfor active exertion. Bm 
in youth, while he was fighting te 
the throne^ he was alwaye the kit 
to j<Mn his adhefents; and in 
hood, when he was firmly 
it, he entirely abandoned the drngft 
of military affidrs to his brother, Ite 
duke of Gkmoester.* To the ehitf 
supporters of the opposite party 1m 
was cruid and unfi^giring ; tiie blood 
which he shed intimidated his ftiendi 
no less than his foes; sod both krdi 
and commons during his reign, in- 
stead of contending like their im- 
deoessors for the estaUisfaBieiit ef 
rights, and the abofition of gribenBoe^ 
made it their principal study to gnlHy 
the royal pleasure.* He was as sus- 
picious as he was <7ueL Everyoffioer 
of government^ every steward on foB 
manors and fiums, was employed as a 
spy on the conduct of all aroond him; 
they regnlariy made to the king reporta 
of the state of the neig^ibooihood; 
and such was the fidelity of his in»- 
uKHry, that it was difficult to memtiop 
an indiridual of any consequfiBoek 
even in the most distant ooontiei; 
witii whose character, history, and 

Seotlaod to London, lliey defirered tts 
despatches from one to another at thanto 
of 100 milea a day.— Gont. CroyL G7L. 

* We shall search in Tsan on the Bolb for 
such petiticms as were preaeated to tk» 
throne by the commons m former reiflM; 
bnt one improrement was firmly estabUsaad, 
that of framing tlM petitions in the form 
of an act of parHsment, — an improvflBMOit 
which prevented anjr of those slteratJom 
in the scatntes of which the commons for- 
merly amiplained. The derks had now 
nothmg more to do than cfmy the words 
of the petition^and to add to it that tk» 
king had giren his 
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infloenoe he mm not aooursMy ac- 
quainted.* Henoe every tnroject of 
opposition to hia goYeniment was 
suppreaNd almost as soon as it was 
fanned; and Edward might have 
promised himself a long and pros- 
peroos reign, had not continued in- 
dulgence enervated his constitution, 
and sown the seeds of that malady 
which consigned him to the grave in 
the for^-first year of his age. He 
was boiied wititi the usual pmnp in 
the new ohapel at Wmdaaar.* 

Thfb king left two sons, Edward in 
his twelfbh year, who succeeded Mm, 
and Bkdiard in his deventh, duke of 
York, and earl marshal. This young 
prince had heen married in his fifth 
year to Anne, the daughter and 

1 ConkCfoyLfifi^MA. 

s The oeremonr of his inteiment nuty be 
read m Suidlbra (Ctoneil. Hist. p. 4—13). 
Imincdiatdly after hie deatb he wae expoud 



heii«6B of John Mowbray, duke of 
Norfolk, and thus became entitled to 
the immense estates of that nobleman. 
Pive of Edward's daughters survived 
him. Of these, four, whom he had 
so anxiously laboured to place on 
foreign thrones, found husbands in 
England. Elizabeth, contracted to the 
dauphin, was married to Henry Vll.; 
Cecily, the destined wife of the prince 
of Scotland, to the viscount Welles ; 
Anne, who had been promised to 
Philip of Burgundy, to Thomas 
Howard, aftorwards didce of Norfolk; 
and Catherine, the expected bride 
of the infiuit of Spain, to William 
Courtenay, earl of Devon. Bridget 
became a nun in the convent at 
Dartford. 

oa a hoard, naked from the waiat iq[»waj;day 
during ten hoars, that he might be seen by 
all the lords spiritnal and temporal, and by 
the major and aldermen of London. — ^Ibid. 
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A fautt glimmering of light may 
be thrown on the dark transactions 
which fdlowed the death of the late 
king \fj adverting to the state of 
parties at the close of his reign. 
Whether it were that Edward had 



been compelled by tiie importunitaes 
of his wife, or that he felt a pride in 
aggrandizing the fiunily of her whom 
he had* placed by his side on the 
throne, he had successively raised her 
relations from the condition of knights 
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mod «quires to the highest honours 
and offices in the state. By the more 
ancient nobiUty their rapid elevation 
was viewed with jealousy and resent- 
ment ; and their influenoe, though it 
appeared formidable, while it was 
supported by the favour of the king, 
proved in the sequel to be very in- 
considerable, and confined to the few 
liunilies into which they had married. 
The marquess of Dorset^ the queen's 
son by a former marriage, and her 
brother, the accomplished but un- 
fortunate Earl Rivers, possessed the 
first seats at the coundl-board; but 
they were continually opposed by the 
lords Hastings, Howard, and Stuiley, 
tlM9 king's personal friends, particu- 
larly the first, whom Edward had 
chosen for the companion of his 
pleasures, and who on that yery 
account was the more odious to the 
queen. The monarch during his 
health had balanced by his prudence 
the rivalry, and silenced by his 
authority the dissensions, of the 
two parties ; and on his death-bed, 
warned by the unfortunate minority 
of Henry YI., had called them into 
his chamber, exhorted them to mu- 
tual forgiveness, and commanded 
them to embrace in his presence. 
They obeyed with i^parent cheerful- 
ness; but their hearts gave the lie to 
the sentiments which they uttered, 
and the lapse of a few days proved 
how treacherous were all such recon- 
ciliations, when he by whose order 
they had been made, no longer lived 
to enforce them.^ 



1 Hore'8 Works, 8&— 40, edit, of 1657. 
I'or our knowledge of the eyents of thia 
period we are chiefly indebted to the eon^ 
tinofttor of the History of CrojUmd, and 
Sir Thomas More. The first was a con- 
temporanr. His name is unknown ; but it 
appears from his work that he was a doctor 
ox canon law, sometimes a member of the 
eooncil under Edward lY., and occasionally 
employed by him as enroy to foreign 
powers (p. 667). He declares th&t he has 
written with truth and impartiality .^ine 
uUa sdta intermixtione mendacii, odii, aut 
favoris (676). Sir Thomas More was bom 



As soon as the king had ezjAzed, 
tiie council assembled, and resolved to 
proclaim his ddest son bj the st^le 
of Edward V, But here their niuk 
nimity ended. The young prinoe^ 
accompanied by his uncle Evl 
Rivers, and his uterine brothtf 
Lord Grey, had been sent to Lud- 
low in Shropshire, under the preteit 
that his presence would aerve to 
restrain the natives of Wales; hot 
in reality, that by growing up under 
their tuition, he might become mor* 
attached to his maternal rdatireB. 
A suspicion was entertained thal^ in 
imitation of Isabella^ the mother of 
Edward IIL, the queen would aqnrs 
to a considerable share of authccitJf 
during the minority of her son; and 
to defeat her designs, the enemies of 
the Wydeviles anxiously expeoted the 
arrival of the duke of Glouoeater, the 
king's uncle, and the duke of BndL- 
ingham, the lineal desoendant of 
Thomas of Woodstock, the yonngMt 
son of Edward IIL When Eliiabetii 
proposed that Rivers and Grey should 
conduct Edward from Ludlow to tiie 
metropolis under the protection of an 
army, Hastings and his friends took 
the alarm. Gloucester and Bucking- 
ham were still absent ; the Tower was 
in the possession of the marquess of 
Dorset; the king was surrounded by 
the queen's creatures; and the addi- 
tion of an army would place her 
opponents at her mercy* and enable 
the Wydeviles to estabUsh their 
authority. Where, they asked, was 
the necessity of an army? Who were 



in 1460. In 1613, when he 
sheriff of London, he wrote his Histoty ci 
Bichard III., according to Bastell, who 
printed it in 1567 from a oopy in More's 
handwriting. But Mr. BUis has obserred 
that the writer speaks of Edward IV. as if 
he had been present daring the last sickness 
of that monarch, which could not be the 
case with More, only three Toars old ; and 
he is therefore inclined to beuere that More 
was only the copier of a MS. delirered to 
him by some one else, probably Dr. Mor- 
ton.— Pref. to Hardyng, zz. ' 
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the enemies against whom it was to 
be directed? Did the Wydeviles 
mean to break the reconciliation 
which they had sworn to observe ? 
A long and angry altercation ensued ; 
Hastings declared that he would quit 
the court, and retire to his command 
at Calids ; the queen thought it pru- 
dent to yield; and in an evil hour 
the resolution was taken that the 
retinue of the young king should not 
exceed two thousand horsemen.* 

Eichard, duke of Gloucester, was 
a prince of insatiable ambition, who 
could conceal the most bloody pro- 
jects under the mask of affection and 
loyalty. Having the command of the 
army against the Scots, he was em- 
ployed in the marches at the time of 
his brother's death ; but the moment 
he heard of that event, he repaired 
to York with a train of six liundred 
knights and esquires dressed in moum- 
ing, ordered the obsequies of the 
deceased king to be performed with 
royal magnificence in the cathedral, 
summoned the gentlemen of the 
county to swear allegiance to Ed- 
ward y.; and, to give them an 
example, was himself the first who 
took the oath. At the same time 
he despatched letters to profess his 
affection and loyalty to his nephew, 
to condole with Elizabeth on the loss 
of her consort, and to offer his friend- 
ship to the earl Rivers, and the other 
lords of the queen's family. Having 
added to the number of his followers, 
he proceeded southward, avowedly 
for the purpose of assisting at the 
coronation, which had been fixed by 
the council for the fourth of May.' 

With the object of the secret mes- 
sages which during this interval had 
passed between the duke, and Buck- 
ingham, and Hastings, we are imac- 
quainted; of their import we may 
form a probable conjecture from the 
events which immediately succeeded. 

1 Cont. Croyl. 666. More, 41. * Ibid. 



The young Edward had reached Stony 
Stratford on his road to London, on 
the same day on which his unde 
arrived at Northampton, about ten 
miles behind him. The lords Rivers 
and Orey hastened to welcome Glou- 
cester in the name of the king, and to 
submit to his approbation the orders 
which had been framed for the royal 
entry into the metropolis. They were 
received with distinction, and invited 
to dine with the duke, who lavished 
on them marks of his esteem and 
friendship. In the evening came the 
duke of Buckingham with a suite of 
three hundred horsemen. After sup- 
per Rivers and Grey retired to their 
quarters, highly pleased with their 
reception ; the two princes, left to 
themselves, arranged the plan of their 
proceedings for the next day. 

In the morning it was discovered 
that every outlet from the town had 
been strongly guarded during the 
night, for the purpose, it was said, 
of preventing any person from paying 
his respects to the king before the 
arrival of his uncle. The drcum- 
stance awakened suspicion; but the 
four lords rode in company, and 
apparently in friendship, to the en- 
trance of Stony Stratford, when 
Gloucester suddenly accused Rivers 
and Grey of having estranged from 
him the affection of his nephew. 
They denied the charge, but were 
immediately arrested, and conducted 
into the rear. The two dukes pro- 
ceeded to the house where the king 
resided, and approached him bending 
the knee, and professing their loyalty 
and attachment. But after this out- 
ward demonstration of respect, they 
apprehended Sir Thomas Vaughan 
and Sir Richard Hawse, his confi- 
dential servants, ordered the rest of 
his retinue to disperse, and forbade 
by proclamation any of them to return 
into the royal presence under the 
penalty of death. The prince, aban- 
doned and alarmed, burst into tears ; 
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bat Glonoerter, on his knees, ooiyiired 
him to dismi« his terrors, to rely on 
the affection ai his ande, and to bo- 
lief?e that these precautions had been 
rmdered necessary fay the p^fidy of 
the Wydevilfls. He omdocted Ed- 
ward back to Northampton, and 
ordered the four prisonras to be 
oon?eyed under a strong guard to 
his cssUe of Pontefiraot.^ 

The same eyening this mysterious 
transaction was confidentially an- 
Boaneed to the lord Hastings, and 
soon afterwards wss communicated 
to the queen-mother, who, foreboding 
the ruin of her £Etmily, hsstily retired 
with her second son, Bdcbard, her 
fi^ daughters, and the marquess of 
]>0EMt, into the sanotoary at West- 
minster, and was there lodged in the 
abbofs apartments. That asylum had 
formerly been respected by her greatest 
enemy, the earl of Warwick ; it would 
not, she trusted, be Tiolated \xf a 
brother-in-law. The capital was in- 
stantly thrown into confusion. The 
citizens armed themselves ; some re- 
paired to Elizabeth in Westminster ; 
others to the lord Hastings in Ixm- 
don. That nobleman in general terms 
assured his friends, what he probably 
believed himself, that the two dukes 
were loyal subjects; but th^ real 
purpcee was preserved an impene- 
trable secret; and the adherents of 
the queen, without a leader, and 
without information, awaited the re- 
sult in the most anxious uncertainty.' 

On the fourth of May, the day 
originally appointed for the corona- 
tion, Gloucester conducted lus cap- 
tive nephew into the metropolis. At 
Homsey Park th^ were met by the 
lord mayor and aldermen in scarlet, 
followed by five hundred citizens in 
violet. The young king wore a long 
mantle of blue yelvet, his attoidants 
were dressed in deep mourning; 

1 Cont. Oroyl. 665. More, 41, 4&, 
* Goat. Croyl. 665, M6. Mare, 43^ 



Gloucester rode belioie htm wifli 
his head bare, and pointed him out 
to the acpJamatiinns of the dtiiflu. 
He was lodged with all the hooous 
of royalty in the palace of the bishop, 
and immediately received the finMar 
and homage of the prelates^ lard% 
and commoners, who were present. A 
great council had been summoned, 
and continued to ut during aevenl 
days. On the motion of the duke of 
Buckingham the king was remofed 
to the Tower; a distant day, the Sind 
of June, was fixed for the coronation; 
the seals were taken fhmi the ardi- 
bishop of York and given to the 
bishop of Lincoln ; several officers of 
the crown were dismissed, to make 
rocm for the adherents of the mllDg 
party; and Gloucester, who had been 
appointed protector, assumed the lofty 
style of '* brother and uncle of kingB, 
protectour and defensour, great dam- 
berlayne, constable, and lord hi^ 
admiral of England.'*' 

What may have been the originBl 
object of this prince can be <mly mat- 
ter for conjecture. It is not oftss 
Hiat the adventurer discerns at the 
outset the goal at which he ultimate^ 
arrives. The tide of events bears him 
forward ; and past suocen urges him 
to still higher attempts. If the duke 
aspired to nothing more than the pro- 
tectorate, his ambition was not to be 
blamed. It was a dignity which the 
precedents of the two last minoritiss 
seemed to have attached to tlie king's 
unde. But it soon appeared that he 
could not stand so near to the throne, 
without wishing to place himself on 
it ; and that, when he had once taken 
his resolve, no consideration of blood, 
or justice, or humanity, could divert 
him from his object. He pro cee d ed, 
however, with tiiat caution and dis- 
simulation which marked his charac- 
ter; his dedgns were but gradually 



* Cont. Croyl. 566. More, 47. Brm. ziL 
Buck, in Eennet, 688. Fab. «18. I>rake'i 
Bborao. 115. 
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and partiaUy unfolded; nor did he 
openly avow his preteoiaion to the 
crown, tiU he had removed the meet 
trusty of the king's friends, and taken 
from the rest every hope of opposing 
hun with suooeBS. 

While orders were issued and pre- 
parations made for the expected 
oooronation, Glouoester was busily 
employed in maturing his plans, 
and despatching instructions to his 
adherents. The council met daily at 
t^ royal apartments in the Tower; 
the confidants of the protector at 
Crosl^-plaoe, in Bishopsgate-street, 
hk residence in London. These sepa- 
rate meetingB did not escape the notice 
of Lord Stanley; but his suspicion 
was lulled by the assurance <^ Hast- 
ings that he had secured the services 
of a trusty agent, through whom he 
learned the most secret counsels of 
Gloucester. The sequel will make it 
probable that this trusty agent de- 
oeived and betrayed him. A sum- 
mons was issued to forty-eight lords 
and gentlemen to attend, and receive 
knighthood preparatory to the coro- 
nation of the young king, a measure 
devised as a blind by the protector ; 
lor three days later he despatched 
ardera to bis retainers in the north 
lo hasten to London for his protec- 
taoQ against the bloody designs of the 
queen and her kinsmen ; and shortly 
afterwards entering the council-cham- 
Der at the Tower, he stood at first in 
ailenee knitting his brows, and then 

1 0<Mt. Orajh 666. More, 63, 64. Foly- 
dor. 696. 

* Cont. Croyl. 5R7. More asserts repeat- 
•dlj-tlu^ tbeeemmrdera oooanred on tbe same 
d^f as thatof Lord HMtinjifs. This may be 
tme of the others, bat is not correct as 
to Lord RiTors, who was indeed pot to 
death at Fontefract, but a few days later, 
and bj command of the earl of Dorthom- 
beriand.— Boose, 214. We have his will 
dated at Sheriff Hotton on the 28rd of 
Jane; a long and elaborate instnunent, 
aomposed probably onder the aoprehen- 
rion, bot withoot any certain knowledge, of 
the fate which awaited him. If he died 
beyond the Trent, he directs his body to be 



in answer to a remark by Lord Hast- 
ings, called him a traitor, and struck 
his fist upon the table. A Toioe at 
the door ezdaimed, "Treason,*' and 
a body of ruffians bursting into the 
room arrested Hastings, Stanley, and 
the two prehd^s, York and Ely. The 
three last were conveyed to separate 
cells; Hastings y^ told to prepare 
for immediate execution. It was in 
▼ain that he inquired ihe cause. The 
order of the protector would not 
admit of delay; the first priest who 
offiared himself received his confession ; 
and a piece of timber, which acci- 
dentally lay in the green at the door 
of the chapel, served for the block on 
which he was beheaded. A procla- 
mation was issued the same aft^- 
noon, announcing that Hastings and 
his Mends had conspired to put to 
death the dukes of Gloucester and 
Buckingham, who had miraculously 
escaped the snare laid for their de- 
struction.* 

On the same day (and the time 
should be noticed) Batcliffe, one of 
the boldest partisans of the protector, 
at the head of a numerous body of 
armed men, entered the castle of Pon- 
tefract, and made himself master of 
the lord Grey, Sir Thomas Yaughan, 
and Sir Bichard Hawse. To the spec- 
tators it was announced that they had 
been guilty of tareason; but no judicial 
forms were observed; and the heads 
of the victims were struck ofi" in ihe 
presence of the multitude.^ Two days 

boried before oar lady of Fewe, besides St. 
Stephen's coUege at Westminster; other- 
vrise his heart to be taken and baried there. 
Bat at the end of the will, immediately after 
the names of the witnesses, we meet with 
this affecting and significant passage. '* My 
will is now to be boried before an image of 
oar blessed lady Mur with my lord Bichard, 
in Fomfrete ; and In'a have meroj of my 
soole, Sto." It is plain that this addition 
was made by him after he had received 
notice of his approaching execntion, and at 
a moment when haste or pertnrbation of 
mind prevented him flrom finishing what he 
meant to write. The direction for his 
barial with "the lord Sichard (Orey)" 
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afterwards a letter from the duke was 
deliyered by Batcliffe to the mayor 
and citizens of York, informing them 
of the traitorous designs imputed to 
EUzabeth and the Wydeviles; and 
four days later proclunations were 
issued in the northern counties, com- 
manding all men "to rise, and come 
to London under %e earl of Northum- 
berland and the lord Neville, to assist 
in subduing, correcting, and punish- 
ing the queue, her blode, and other 
her adherents, who entended to mur- 
der and destroy the protectour and 
his cousyn the duo of Buckyng- 
ham, and the old royal blode of the 
realm."* 

With these proceedings in the 
north, the inhabitants of London were 
yet unacquainted; but the murder of 
Hastings, and the arrest of Stanley 
and the two prelates, had freed 
Gloucester from all apprehensions 
on the part of those who were most 
attached to the family of the late 
king. Of the royal brothers, the elder 
had been securely lodged in the Tower ; 
the younger still remained in sanc- 
tuary under the eye of EUzabeth. 
Him also, the protector resolved to 
have at his mercy; and before the 
terror created by the late execution 
could subside, he proceeded to West- 
minster in his barge, accompanied by 
several noblemen and prelates, and 
followed by a numerous body of armed 
men. There cannot be a doubt that 
he intended to employ force, if force 
should be found necessary; but he 
determined to try first the influence 
of persuasion, and ordered a deputa- 
tion of lords with the cardinal of 
Canterbury at their head, to enter 



shows that that nobleman had already been 
put to death, and was interred in the ohorch 
at Fontefract.— See the will. Excerpt. His- 
tor. p. 246. 

1 Bee the originals in Drake's Eboracnm, 
116. It is observable that on the 8th 
Biehard wrote to the citizens of York a 
cajoling letter, promising to reward them 
for their constant attachment to him ; and 



and demand the young prinoe firam 
his mother. The ingenious argu- 
ments which Sir Thomas More has 
attributed to the prelate, and the 
affecting replies wMch he ha«i pat 
into the mouth of the queen, are pro- 
bably the composition of the writer;* 
a better authority assures us that 
Elizabeth, convinced of the inutility 
of resistance,aSected to acquiesce wiOi 
cheerfulness in the demand. She 
called for her boy, gave him a last 
and hasty embrace, and turning her 
back, burst into tears. The innocent 
victim was conducted with great pomp 
to the Tower ; and while the moUier 
abandoned herself to the prophetie 
misgivings of her heart, her sons made 
themselves happy in the company 
of each other, little suspecting the 
wiles and cruelty of their unnatural 
uncle.' 

The partisans of the protector were 
now employed in circulating the most 
strange and incredible rumours. Some 
revived the tale originally invented by 
Clarence, that the late king, though 
the reputed son of the duke of York, 
was in reality the fruit of an adulte- 
rous intercourse between his mother 
Cecily, and a knight in the service of 
her husband. Others, and in greater 
numbers, affected to throw doubts on 
the validity of his marriage witlk 
Elizabeth, and consequently on the 
legitimacy of his children by tha;t 
lady. To aid these impressions, the 
protector appeared in a new cha- 
racter, that of the patron and avenger 
of public morals. Among the mar- 
ried women who were known to have 
yielded to the desires of Edward, was 
Jane, the wife of Shore, a young and 



two days later, on the 10th, bat three daj^ 
before the murders in the Tower and «t 
Pontefract, he wrote a^ain to inform them 
of the plots against his life by the qneoi 
and her frientu. The letter was five Aj* 
on the road, and was delivered by BattBfllift 
to the mayor. 



2 More, 48—61. 



3 Cont. Crol. 686. 
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opulent oitizen. From the^ moment 
that her seduction became public, she 
had been abandoned by her husband; 
and notwithstanding the inconstancy 
of her lover, had oontrived to retain the 
principal place in the king's affections 
till the time of his death. This woman, 
whose husband was now dead, Eichard 
singled out for punishment. Her 
plate and jewels, to the value of three 
thousand marks, he very wisely ap- 
propriated to himself ; her person he 
delivered over to the ecclesiastical 
court to be punished according to the 
canons. In her kirtle, with her feet 
bare, carrying a lighted taper in her 
hand, and preceded by an officer bear- 
ing the cross. Shore was compelled to 
walk through the streets of the capital 
lined with an immense concourse of 
people.* That her penance could not 
affect the title of Edward's children, 
is evident; but it served to direct the 
attention of the public to the dissolute 
•conduct of that monarch, and to pre- 
pare men for the marvellous scene 
which was soon to be exhibited. 

By this time the retainers of the 
late Lord Hastings, and a numerous 
body of Welshmen, had joined the 
duke of Buckingham ; and the ruf- 
fians who had murdered the prisoners 
at Pontefract had reached the neigh- 
Iwiirhood of London with a force of 
Yorkshiremen. It was beUeved that, 
in the oourse of the week, the pro- 
tector and the duke would have 
twenty thousand armed men under 
iheir command in the metropolis.' 
In these circumstances no danger 
<x>uld be apprehended from the public 
exposure of Gloucester's object On 



1 More, 66, 67. He gives her in one 
respect a commendable character. ** ICaay 
the king had, but her he loved, whose 
favonr, to say the truth (for sin it were to 
tielie the devil) she never abused to any 
man's hurt, but to many a man's comfort 

and relief. and now she beggeth of 

many at this day living, that at this day had 
•begged, if she had not been." — Ibid. 

^ " Xt is thought ther schalbe zx thousand 
4 



the next Sunday, therefore, he ap- 
pointed Dr. Shaw, the brother of the 
lord mayor, to preach at St. Paul's 
Cross, who selected for his text the 
following passage of the Book of Wis 
dom : '* Bastard slips shall not strike 
deep roots." Having maintained from 
different examples that children were 
seldom permitted to enjoy the fruit 
of their father's inquity, he proceeded 
to describe the well-known libertinism 
of the late king, who, he averred, had 
been in the habit of promising mar- 
riage to every woman whom he found 
it difficult to seduce. Thus, in the be- 
ginning of his reign, to gratify his pas- 
sion, he had not hesitated to contract 
marriage in private with Eleanor, the 
widow of the lord Boteler of Sudely,' 
and afterwards had married in the 
same clandestine manner Elizabeth, 
the widow of Sir John Grey. At a 
subsequent period he had thought 
proper to acknowledge the second 
contract; but such acknowledgment 
could not annul the prior right of 
Eleanor, who in the eyes of God and 
man was the true wife of the king. 
Hence the preacher concluded that 
Elizabeth, though admitted as queen 
of England, could be considered in 
no other light than a concubine; and 
that her children by Edward had no 
legitimate claim to the succession of 
their &ther. Indeed, he entertained 
a doubt, whether that prince were in 
reality the son of Eichard duke of 
York, and real heir to the crown. 
All who had been acquainted with 
the duke must know that there existed 
no resemblance between him and Ed- 
ward. ''But," he exclaimed (and at 
I — ~— ^1— ^— — . I ——»—.— 

of my lord protectour and my lord Bul^ng- 
ham men m London this weike, to what 
intent I knowenote but to kep tiie peas."— 
Stallworth to Sir William Stoner, zzi June. 
Excerpt. Hist. 17. 

s In Sir Thomas More, Elixabeth Lucy is 
substituted for Lady Boteler. It is pro- 
bably an accidental mistake, as both are 
said to have been Edward's mistresses.^-' 
More, 61. 

X 
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the very moment the protector, as if 
hy accident, passing through the 
crowd, showed himself from a hal- 
eony near the pulpit), ** here, in the 
duke of Gloucester, we have the very 
picture of that hero; here every linea- 
ment reflects the features of the 
fSftther." It was expected that at these 
words the citizens would have ex- 
claimed, ** Long live KingEichard;^ 
but they gazed on each other in silent 
astonishment; the protector put on an 
air of displeasure; and the preacher 
having hastily concluded his sermon, 
dunk away to his home. It is said, 
tiiat he never afterwards ventured 
beyond his own door, but pined away 
through shame and remorse.^ 

Bidiard, however, was not dis- 
heartened by the faUure of this at- 
tempt, but intrusted lus cause to the 
eloquence of a more noble advocate. 
On the next Tuesday the duke of 
Buckingham, attended by several 
lords and gentlemen, harangued the 
citizens from the hustings at Ouild- 
halL He reminded tiiem of Edward's 
tyranny, of the sums which he had 
extorted under the name of benevo- 
lence, and of the families which he 
had rendered unhappy by his amours. 
He then took occasion to allude to 
the sermon which they had heard on 
the last Sunday, the story of the 
king's pre-contract with the lady 
Boteler, his subsequent union with 

^ Mlbre, 60, 61. This sermon if regeeted 
by the author of the Historio Doubts. That 
■erenil of the speeches recorded by Sir 
Thomas More are mere rhetorical ezerdees, 
is indeed probable; but it is equally pro- 
bable that in mentioning this pubhc and 
eelebrated sermon, which was still in the 
recoUeotion of many of his readers, he 
would preserre at least its substance. The 
prineipal part of his narratiTe is moreorer 
corroboraited by the testimonj of Fabyan 
(p. 614, 616), who was probaoljr present. 
To the objection that the protector lived in 
habits of firiendship with nis mother, and 
therefore would not allow her character to 
be aspersed, it may be replied^ that there is 
no satisfactory proof of that finendship, and 
that the man wno eould shed the blood of 
two nephews to procure the crown, would 



the lady Grey, and the illegitimacy 
of the children the fruit of that pie- 
tended marriage. He added, that evi- 
dently the right to the crown was in 
Richard duke of Qlouoester, the only 
true issue of the duke of York, and 
that the lords and conmMms of the 
northern counties had sworn new 
to submit to the rule of a bastanl 
Contrary to his expectations, the oitip 
zens were still silent; he at length 
required an answer, whether it weie 
in favour of the protector or not; 
and a few persons, hired for the pur- 
pose, and stationed at the bottom of 
the hall, having thrown up their boa- 
nets, and exclaimed '* King Bichard," 
the duke gave the assembly his thanks 
for their assent, and invited tbun to 
accompany him next day to Baynard's 
Castle, which was at that time the 
residence of the duke of Qlouoester.' 
In the morning, Buckingham, wUli 
many lords and gentlemen, and Shaw, 
the lord mayor, with the prindpsl 
citizens, proceeded to the palaoe^ uid 
demanded an audience.' The pro- 
tector affected to be surprised at thdr 
arrival; expressed apprehensi<ms for 
his safety ; and when at last he showed 
himself at a window, appeared bef<xe 
them with strong marks ofembarrasih 
ment and perturbation. Buoldnghaui^ 
with his permission, presented to him 
an address, which, having been after- 
wards embodied in an act of 



not refuse to altow the ohsraeter of Ui 
mother to be slandered for the •«■• 
purpose. > More, 61—66. Fab. 616. 

* A parliament had been summoned ftr 
this Tery day, and Buckingham would tak* 
adTantage of the arriral of the members to 
induce many of them to accompany hte* 
But there is no reason to beliere that any 
parliament was reffularly held, though then 
exists among the Cotton MSB. (ViteL B. 10) 
a copy of a speech with which the bishop 
of Lmcoln, the chancellor, is supposed to 
hare opened it, beginning wiUi a text from 
the serrice of the feast ofSt. John tite ^w- 
tist, kept on the 24th, the day before. Tfa 
chancellor, unaware of the reTcdntion wlddt 
was about to take place, had prepared Ua 
speech, which, though noTer spoScen, has 
aooide&tallj bnuLjpreaerred. 
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ment, still exists for the information 
of posteri^. It is styled the con- 
sideralion, election, and petition of 
the lords q«ritaal and temporal, and 
oommons of this realm of England ; 
and after an exaggerated picture of 
the former prospetity of the kingdom, 
and of its misery under the late king, 
pioceeds l^us: "Also we consider 
how the pretensed marriage hetwixt 
the ahove-named King Edward and 
Elisabeth Grey, was made of great 
presumption, without the knowing 
and ass^it of the lords of this land, 
and also by sorcery and witchcraft 
committed 1^ the said Elizabeth and 
her mother Jacquetta, duchess of 
Bedford, as the common opinion of 
the x)eople, and the public Toice and 
fiune is throughout all this land, and 
hereafter, and as the case shall require, 
shall be proved sufficiently in time 
and place convenient ; and here also 
we consider how that the said pre- 
tensed marriage was made privily and 
secretly, without edition of banns, in 
a private chamber, a profane place, and 
not openly in the face of the churdi 
after the law of God's church, but con- 
trary thereunto, and the laudable cus- 
tom of the church of England ; and 
howalsothat at the time of thecontract 
of the said pretensed marriage, and 
before and long after, the said King 
Edward was and stood married and 
troth-plight to one Dame Eleanor 
Batteler, daughter of the old earl of 
Shrewsbury, with whom the said King 
Edward had made a pre-contract of 
matrimony long time before he made 
the said pretensed marriage with the 
aaid Elizabeth Grey in manner and 
fofrm aforesaid ; which premises being 
true, as in very truth they be true, 

1 Eot. Pari. vi. 240, 241. Con. Croyl. 667. 
Bat wms there erer any saoh s -penoa m 
Dune Eleanor Bntteler, dsngbter of the old 
esrl of ShrewBbnry P We know bo little about 
bar, that her existenoe has been called in 
qaestion. There is, however, in the pos- 
■esaian of Lord Shrewsbury, an iUmninated 
pedigr«e by Qiorer in 1680, in which she is 



it appeareth and followeth evidently 
that the said King Edward, during 
his life, and the said Elizabeth, lived 
together sinfully and damnably in 
adultery against the law of Qod and 
of his church. Also it appeareth 
evidently and followeth, that all the 
issue and children of the said King 
Edward be bastards, and unable to in- 
herit or to claim anything by inherit- 
ance by the law and custom of Eng- 
land." Next is recited the attainder 
of the duke of Clarence, by which his 
children were debarred from the suc- 
cession ; and thence it is inferred that 
the iHTotector is the next heir te 
Biohard, late duke of York. ** And 
hereupon,'^ continues the petition, 
** we humbly desire, pray, and require 
your noble grace, that according to 
this election of us, the three estates 
of your land, as by your true inherit- 
ance, you will accept and take upon 
you the said crown and royal dignity, 
with all things thereunto annexed 
and appertaining, as to you of right 
belonging, as well by inheritance as 
by lawful election.*'* 

The protector was careful not to 
dilute the truth of these assertions. 
But he replied with modesty, that he 
was not ambitious : that royalty had 
no charms for him : that he was much 
attached to the children of his bro- 
ther, and would preserve the crown to 
grace the brows of his nephew. " Sir," 
returned tiie duke of Buckingham, 
''the free people of England will 
never crouch to the rule of a bastard, 
and if the lawful heir refuse the 
sceptre, we know where to find one 
who will cheerfully accept it." At' 
thes/ words, Biohard affected to 
pause; and after a short silence 

named as the first-bom of the seoond mar- 
riage of the first earl (with a daughter of 
Beanehamp, earl of Warwick), and as wife 
of fo Thomas Butler, Lord Sndeley. If 
this be correct, tibiere mnst have been the 
disparitr of at least fifteen years, pro- 
ba^ of more, between her age and that 
of lidward. 

1^ 
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replied, *'that it was his duty to obey 
the voice of his people ; that since he 
was the true heir and had been 
chosen by the three estates, he as- 
sented to their petition, and would 
from that day take upon himself the 
royal estate, pre-eminence, and the 
kingdom of the two noble realms of 
England and France; the one from 
that day forward by him and his heirs 
to rule, the other by God's grace and 
their good help to get again and 
subdue." * 

Thus ended this hypocritical farce. 
The next day Eichaxd proceeded to 
Westminster in state, and took pos- 
session of his pretended inheritance 
by placing himself on the marble seat 



1 Uore, 66. 

* Ibid. 67. Fab. 



615. Cont. Croyl. 666, 



in the great hall, with the lord 
Howard, afterwards duke of Norfolk, 
on his right hand, and the duke of Suf- 
folk on his left. To those present be 
stated that he had chosen to ooin* 
mence his reign in that place, becuue 
the administration of justice WB8 tibe 
first duty of a king ; and ordered pro- 
clamation to be made that he forgavB 
all offences which had been conunittod 
against him before that hour. From 
Westminster he went to St. Paiil% 
where he was received by the dergr 
in procession, and welcomed wift 
the acclamations of the peopla 
From that day, the 26th of Jvaaa, 

he dated the commencement of hie 
reign.' 

and Bichard't own letter to tbe garriioii of 
Calais, Back, p. 622. See Appendix I. 
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Ths preparations which had been 
made for the coronation of the ne- 
phew, served for that of theifhole; 
and the arrival of BAtclifife, with four 
thousand armed men firom the north, 
dispelled all fear of opposition from 

^ In the oontemporary account of this 
coronation we are told that the anointing 
was performed in the following eztraordi* 
nary nianner. " Then the k^ and the 
gnene pnt of ther robes, and tnere [at the 
high altar] stode all nakyd from the medell 



the fiiends of the Wydeviles. In lev 
than a fortnight firom his aooeptantft 
of the petition at Baynard's Castle, 
Bichard was crowned at Weslminstar 
with his consort Anne, the daughter 
of the late earl of Warwick.^ No 

upwards, and anone the Bnshope anojnted 
bothe the 1^^ and the quyne. — ^BzeecpC* 
Hist. 381. 'This statement, howcTer, must 
not be taken literallr. The king at Us 
coronation, after he nad been di^bed of 
his mantle and surooat by his duunbedaiOf 
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expense was spared to give splendour 
to the ceremony : almost all the peers 
and peeresses graced it with their pre- 
sence ; and it was remarked that the 
train of the king was borne by the 
duke of Buckingham, that of the 
queen by the countess of Biohmond, 
both descendants of John of Ghent, 
and the heads of the house of Lan- 
caster.i 

The new king employed the first 
days of his reign in acts of favour 
and clemency. The lord Stanley, the 
husband of the countess of Bichmond, 
had not only appeased his jealousy, but 
was appointed steward of the house- 
hold, and afterwards constable of 
England; the archbishop of York 
regained his liberty; Morton, bishop 
of Ely, was released from his dungeon 
in the Tower, and committed to the 
custody of the duke of Buckingham 
in the castle of Brecknock ; the lord 
Howard obtained the office of earl 
marshal, with the title of duke of 
Norfolk ; his son was created earl of 
Surrey ; many of the nobility were 
raised to a higher rank; and the 
treasures amassed and left by Edward 
were lavishly employed in the reward 
of past, and the purchase of future 
services. 

Bichard had of late affected an ex- 
traordinary zeal for their suppression 
of crime and the reformation of man- 
ners. Before their departure, he called 
the lords before him and admonished 

them to keep the peace in their coun- 

- - - 

remained in a close dress of crimson satin, 
in which openings had been already pre- 
pared for the anointments on his back, 
oreast, shoulders, and elbows. The qneen 
was anointed on the forehead and the chest 
oolj; so that one opening snffieed in her 
dtMMp which was imlaoed and relaced by the 
lady jm waiting. A large pall or awning was 
hdd orer them during the ceremony. See 
the deriee for the coronation in Bntland 
Papers, pp. 8, 9, 16, 20; See also Selden, 
!Eiaea <n Honour, c. Tiii. 

^ Cent. Croyl. 667. Hall, 25, 26. In the 
Hittorio Doubts (p. 66) we are told that the 
deposed prince walkeidin the procession: 
beoauae it api>ears that robes were ordered 
Ibr him and ms henchmen or pages. The 



ties, and to assist his officers in the 
apprehension and punishment of 
offenders. Within a few days he fol- 
lowed them himself, declaring it to be 
his intention to travel through the 
kingdom for the same purpose. His 
progress was slow. In all the great 
towns he administered justice in 
person, listened to petitions, and dis- 
pensed favours.' The inhabitants of 
Oxford, Woodstock, Gloucester, and 
Worcester were honoured with his 
presence; at Warwick he was joined 
by the queen, the Spanish ambaiisa- 
dors, and many of the nobiUty ; and 
the court, after a week's residence in 
that dty, proceeded through Coven- 
try, Leicester, Nottingham, and Fon- 
tefract, to York.' The inhabitants 
had been previously warned to display 
every mark of joy, ''that the southern 
lords might mark the resayving of 
their graces.'' The gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood had received orders to 
attend and to do the king homage ; and 
part of the royal wardrobe had been 
forwarded from London, that Bichard 
and his queen might appear in their 
most splendid dresses. To please the 
men of the north, among whom he 
had for some years been popular, he 
was again crowned with his consort ; 
and the ceremony was performed 
with the same pomp and pageantry 
which had been exhibited in the 
metropolis.* 

While Bichard was thus spending 
his time in apparent security at York, 

inference is far from correct, as the robes 
charged in the roll (Archaeol. i. 372, 373) are 
probably those which had been ordered and 
made for Edward's own coronation. To 
have forced him to walk on such an occasion 
would have been a dangerous experiment : 
nor could it have escaped the notice of the 
contemporary writers, who mention the 
principal personages. 

> Apud Drake, Eborac. 116. 

s Bouse, 217. I am the more particular 
in noticing this pro^press, as Laing has 
eroMrded the whole of it into the short space 
OT seven days (p. 420) . 

« Drake's Eborac. 116, 117. Ck)nt. 
Croyl. 567. 
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lie was tpprifled of the tempert which 
had been gathering hehind him. The 
terror of his presence had before 
silenced the sospicions of the public ; 
but he was no sooner gone, than men 
freely commnnicated tbeir thoughts 
to each other, commiserated the lot 
of the young Edward and his bro- 
ther in the Tower, and openly con- 
demned the usurpation of the crown 
by thmr unnatural uncle. Dif- 
ferent plans were suggested. Some 
proposed to liberate the two princes 
ftrom their confinement : others pre- 
ferred the less dangerous measure of 
conyeying one or more of their sLsters 
beyond sea^ that, whstever might be 
the subsequent policy of Bichard, the 
posterity of his brother might survive 
to daim, perhaps to recover, the 
crown. But the king; though it was 
unknown, had already guarded against 
the first of tiiese projects by the mur- 
der of his nephews ; and to prevent 
the second he had ordered John Nes- 
field to surround the sanctuary of 
Westminster with a body of armed 
men, and to refuse ingress or egress 
to any person without a special 
license.* Meanwhile the friends of 
the princes steadily pursued their 
object In Kent, Essex, and Sussex, 
in Berkshire, Hants, Wilts, and De- 
yonshire, meetings were privately 
held ; a resolution was taken to appeal 
to arms ; and the hopes of the confe- 
derates were raised by the unexpected 
accession of a most powerful ally. 
What, in the course of a few weeks, 
could have changed the duke of 
Buckingham from a zealous friend 
into a determined enemy to the new 
king, it is in vain to conjecture. If 
his services to Bichard had been 
great, they had been amply rewarded. 



' Cont. Croyl. M7, 668. 

* Bohnn had left two dangbten, who 
dmdod hill property between them. Oiy 
married Henry lY., the other an ancestor 
of the duke. When the posterity of 
Henry lY. became extinct in Henry YI., 



He bad been made ooDfUle of Eng- 
huid,JQiticiary of Wales; govemorof 
the roTal casties in that prineipalits^ 
and steward of the lanffs manonin 
Hereford and Shropshiia; and in 
addition bad obtained the ofndMk 
inheritance of Humphrey de BohiB, 
which the late monan^ had myniUy 
annexed to his own demesDea.* Fl»- 
haps his knowledge of the omel aid 
suspicious chaiaeter of the mmper 
had taught him to fear that ha hip* 
wdt, to whom the Lancastrians looksd 
up for protection, mif^t be the nest 
victim; periiaps^as baa been aid, Ui 
opinions were changed l^ the arfeftd 
and doqnent observations of hia pri- 
soner Morton. However that mtj 
be, Buokinghani, whose wife was the 
sister of Elizabetii, engaged to leskne 
the crown to the young ptinoe, whoB 
he had oontributed to dethrone; and 
his resolution to put himself atths 
head of the par^ was omnmumoited 
in circular letters to the iHinoqielof 
the confederatesL At that very mo- 
ment, when their hearts beat with 
the confidence of success, their hopes 
were suddenly dashed to the groiuid 
by tiie mournful intelligenoe that the 
two princes for whom they intended 
to fight were no longer alive.' 

On what day, or in what manner 
they perished, was kept a profound 
secret : the following is the most oon- 
sistent and probable account, ooUeoted 
from the confession made by the 
murderers in the next reign. Soon 
after his departure fh>m London, 
Bichard had tampered in vain with 
Brackenbury, the governor of the 
Tower. From Warwick he despatched 
Sir James Tyrrel, his master of the 
horse, with orders that he should 
receive the keys and the oommand 

Buckingham claimed the share of the se- 
cond sister: but it waa reftaaed by Bd- 
ward lY. Most writers say that Bichard 
also refused it ; bnt the contrary appira 
from Dngdale's Baronage, i. lOS. 
» Cont. Croyl. 668. 
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of the forCrea during twenty-four 
hours. In the ni^t, Tyrrel, aooom- 
panied by Forest, a knovni assasiin, 
and Dighton, one ot his grooms, 
ascended the staircase leadmg to the 
chamber in whidi the two inrinoes 
kj ttdeep. While Tjrrel watdied 
without^ Porest and Digfaton entered 
iba room, smothered their victims 
with the bed-clotlies, called in their 
employer to Tiew the dead bodies, 
and by his orders buried them at tlie 
foot of Vtub staircase. In the morn- 
ing f^^rrel restored the keys to 
Brackenhnry, and rejoined the king 
befbre his coronation at York. Aware 
of the eiecration to whidi the know- 
ledge of this Uaok deed must expose 
him, Bichard was anxious that it 
should not tranqpire; hut when he 
understood tiiat men had taken up 



arms to liberate the two princes, he 
suffered the intelligence of their dnth 
to be published, that he might dis- 
concert the plans, and awaken the 
fears of his enemies.' 

The intelligence was received with 
horror both by the friends and the foes 
of the usurper ; but if it changed the 
object, it did not diasolye the union 
of the conspirators. They could not 
retrace their steps with security ; end 
since the princes for whom they had 
intended to fight were no longer alive, 
it became necessary to set up a new 
competitor in opposition to Bichard. 
The bishop of Ely proposed that the 
crown should be offered to Henry, the 
young earl of Bichmond, the repre- 
sentative, in right of his mother, of the 
house of Lancaster,' but on the con- 
dition that he should marry the prin- 



2 See Mare's aoooont of tiie nmder, 9f, 68. Objeotiont hftre been raised against it, 
but I hope to ahoir that tiuy sm of no weight in Appendix K.— Carte attribntes the 
atozT of uie death of thejpdnoes to Boddngham and jus friends, as if it were intended 
to aid the insorreotion (m, 822) ; flrom the Croyland historian it is certain that it was 
published by others^ aaa had at first the elTeot of disoonoerting all their projects.-— Coot. 
OpotL 668. 

* If Margaret, eonntess of Biohmond, was the great-eranddanghter of John of Ohent, 
■o was Margaret, countess of Stallbrd, the mother of finokinffham; but as the father of 
fte former was aa elder brotheir, she was deemed the head of the house of Laneaster, and 
had married Bdmaad, earl of Bidmiond, the son of Qoeen Catherine I7- Owen Tudor. 
Buekingham was descended also from Thomas, duke of Gloucester, sizUi son of 
fidward m. ^ese particularB will be plain from the fc^owing tabto : — 
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cess Elizabeth, to whom the claim of 
the house of York had now devolYed ; 
a marriage which, the prelate ohserved, 
would unite the partisans of the two 
families in one common cause, enable 
them to triumph over the murderer, 
and put an end to those dissensions 
which had so long conyulsed and 
depopulated the nation. The sug- 
gestion was approved by the queen 
dowager, the duke of Buckingham, 
the marquess of Dorset, and most of 
their friends ; the countess of Bich- 
mond consented in the name of her 
son; and a messenger was despatched 
to Bretagne, to inform the earl of 
the agreement, to hasten his return 
to England, and to announce the 
eighteenth of October as the day 
fixed for the general rising in his 
favour.^ 

The new plan of the confederates 
escaped the vigilance of the king, 
who, ignorant of his danger, pro- 
ceeded from York into lincolnshire ; 
but in a fortnight the answer of 
Henry was received, and was no 
sooner communicated to his friends 
than it reached the ears of Bichard. 
To prepare for the contest, he sum- 
moned all his adherents to meet him 
with their retainers at Leicester, pro- 
claimed Buckingham a traitor, and 
sent for the great seal from London.' 
On the appointed day the rising took 
place. The marquess of Dorset pro- 
claimed Henry at Exeter; the bishop 
of Salisbury declared for him in Wilt- 
shire; the gentlemen in Kent met 
for the same purpose at Maidstone; 
those of Berkshire at Newberry ; and 
the duke of Buckingham unfurled 
his standard at Brecon.' 

Five days later, Bichard joined his 
army at Leicester, where he issued a 
most singular proclamation. He 
begins by boasting of his zeal for 
morality and the administration of 

• Cont. Croyl. 668. 

* Drake, E'bqrao. 119. Bym. xii. 203. 
EUis, i. 160. 



justice; than calls his enemiea ** trai- 
tors, adulterers, and bawds ;^ aaierb 
that their object is not only tliB 
destruction of the throne, but ** ths 
letting of virtue, and the damnable 
maintenance of vice ;" graata » free 
pardon to all yeomen and commonenr 
who have been deluded hj the fiilse 
pretensions of the rebels; threi^eiis 
with the punishment of treason all 
who shall hereafter lend them asnit- 
anbe; and promises rewards for tiie 
apprehension of Buckingham and 
his associates.^ But Bichard's good 
fortune served him better than his 
troops or his proclamations. Had 
Henry landed, or had the duke been 
able to join the other insurgents, the 
reign of the usurper would probaUy 
have been terminated. But though 
Henry had sailed from St. Malo with 
a fleet of forty sail, the weather was 
so tempestuous that but few could 
follow him across the Channel ; and 
when he reached the coast of Devon, 
the insufficiency of his force forbade 
him to disembark. Buckingham was 
still more unfortunate. From Brecon 
he had marched through the forest , 
of Deane to the Severn; but tiie ' 
bridges were broken down, and the 
river was so swoln that the fords 
had become impassable. He turned 
back to Weobley, the seat of the lord 
Ferrers; but the Welshmen who had 
followed him disbanded ; and the news 
of their desertion induced the other 
bodies of insurgents to provide for 
their own safety. Thus the king tri- 
umphed without drawing the sword. 
Weobley was narrowly watched on 
the one side by Sir Humphrey Staf- 
ford, on the other by the clan of the 
Yaughans, who for their reward had 
received a i^omise of the plunder of 
Brecon. Morton effected his escape.^, 
in disguise to' the isle of Ely, and i 
thence passed to the coast of Flanders; 

3 Sot. Pari. vi. 246, 246. 
« Eym. zii. 204. 
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the duke in a nmilar dre» reached 
the hut of Baoister, one of his ser- 
Tants in Shropshire, where he was 
betrayed by the perfidy of his host. 
If he hoped tor pardon on the merit 
of his former services, he had mis- 
taken the character of Richard. That 
prince had ahready reached Salisbury 
with his army; he refused to see the 
prisoner, and ordered his head to be 
Unmediately struck off in the market- 
place, fbrom Salisbury he mardied 
intoBeyonshire. The insurgents dis- 
persed ; the marquess of Dorset^ and 
Gourtenay, bishop of Exeter, crossed 
the Channel to the coast of Bretagne; 
and others found an asylum in the 
fidelity of their neighbours, and the 
respect which was still pidd to the 
sanctuaries. Of the prisoners, St. 
Leger, a knight, had married the 
duchess of Exeter, the sister of 
Bichard. But it was in vain that 
the plea of afiSnify was urged in his 
fayour, and a large sum of money 
offered for his ransom. By the 
king's order he suffered with others 
at Exeter.* 

When the conqueror had trayersed 
the southern counties, and by repeated 
executions punished such of his ene- 
mies as fell into his hands, he returned 
to the capital, and summoned a par- 
liament. Tlids assembly, like those 
of th^ last reign in similar circum- 
stances, proved its loyalty by its 
eagerness to anticipate every wish 
of the monarch.' It adopted and 
confirmed the celebrated petition 
presented to Bichard during his 
jxrotectorate; pronounced him ''un- 
doubted king of this realm of Eng- 
land, as well by nght of consan- 
guinity and inheritance, as by lawful 
election, consecration, and corona- 
tion;" and entailed the crown on 
the issue of his body, particularly 
his son Edward, prince of Wales, 

1 Oont. Croyl. 668, 570. 
> The historian sttribntes the oondnot of 
the parliament to fear, propter ingentem in 



whose succession the lords spiritual 
and temporal bound themselves to 
uphold. Then followed a bill of 
attainder, which, though a common 
measure in these turbulent times, is 
said to have been severe and oompre- 
hensive beyond all precedent. One 
duke, one marquess, three earls, three 
bichops, with many knights and gen- 
tlemen, were deprived of their estates, 
honours, and rights. The forfeitures 
were employed partly to augment the 
revenue of the crown, partly to remu- 
nerate the king's northern adherents, 
who were thus transplanted into the 
southern counties, and converted 
into spies on the disaffection of their 
neighbours. Among the attainted 
was the countess of Bichmond. But 
she was spared from execution at the 
intercession of her husband, the lord 
Stanley, who had convinced Bichard 
of his own loyalty, and who, on his 
promise to watch over the conduct 
of his consort, was permitted to retain 
the possession of her estates during 
his life.' 

As the marriage between Edward 
lY. and Elizabeth Grey had now 
been declared nuU by the approba- 
tion given to the petition presented 
at Baynard's Castle, their son was 
ofBicially termed ''Edward the bastard, 
lately called Edward the Fifth ;" his 
mother was designated Elizabeth, late 
wife of Sir John Grey, and the letters 
patent were annulled by which she 
had been entitled to her dower as 
queen of England.^ Still the king 
was seriously alarmed at the idea of 
a marriage between the young earl of 
Bichmond and the eldest of her 
daughters. At the last festival of 
Christmas, a meeting had been held 
at Bhedon, in Bretagne, where Henry 
solemnly swore to make her his queen 
as soon as he should trimnph over 
the usurper; and the exiles, to the 

eonatantissimot oadentem metum.— Cont. 
CroTl. 670. 3 Bot. Pari. vi. 240—261. 

« B7m.zii.269. Bot. Pari. Ti. 263. 
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number of five hundred, had on thftt 
condition promised him fetlly, and 
done homage to him as to their soto- 
reign. It was not that Henry of 
himself oould advanoe any right to 
the crown. By the father's side he 
was descended from Owen Tudor and 
Catherine, the relict of Henry Y. ; 
by the mother's from John Beaufort, 
earl of Somerset, the natural son of 
John of Ghent by Catherine Swyn- 
ford. Somerset, indeed, had been 
legitimised: but the reader is aware 
that an act of parliament had ex- 
pressly excluded him and his poste- 
rity from the succession to the crown. 
There were still in Spain and Por- 
tugal princes and princesses of the 
house of Lancaster; but they de- 
spised or neglected a disputed title, 
and the partisans of the fkmily looked 
up to Henry and his mother as their 
natural chiefe. Under no drcum- 
stanoes, much less under these, would 
Uie lords attached to the house of 
York have admitted the claim of the 
earl of Richmond. But convinced of 
the death of the two sons of Edward, 
they considered his eldest daughter 
as rightful sovereign; and the mo- 
ment Henry bound himself by oath 
to marry that princess, they swore 
£Balty to him as t^e ftiture husband 
of her who was by succession queen 
of England. 

To defeat this project now became 
the chief policy of Bichard. That he 
might draw the late queen out of 
the sanctuary, he tempted her with 
the most flattering promises, and 
harassed her with the most terrible 
threats. Message after message was 
interchanged; and at last a private 
treaty was concluded, in consequence 
of which he swore, in the presence 
of several lords and prelates, and the 
mayor and aldermen, that she and 
her daughters should be treated by 



1 Ellis, 2 ser. i. 148. Back apud Kennet, 
p. 628. 



him as his kinswomeii; that their 
lives should be in no danger; thrt 
the mother should possea an annniigF 
of seven hundred marics for lifSe; and 
that each of the daughters ahoiild 
receive lands to the Takie of two 
hundred marim as a marriase pets 
tion, and be married to none M 
gentlemen.' Induoed by these pro- 
mises, she repaired with her fiMuly 
to court: both mother and danghtcw 
were kindly received; and marki of 
peculiar distinction woto laviflhsd 
upon young Elizabeth, whom Blohvl 
had probably destined to be wife 
of his son Edward. But tfattt prinos 
suddenly expired at Middleham, aod 
l^e king and his consort were for a 
time inconsolable on aoooont <tf tiMir 
loes.^ What Eichard's deaigns mif^ 
now be with respect to EUabeth 
were unknown ; but she was atteohed 
to the company of the queen, nd 
thus kept in real though honooraUe 
captivity. 

At length the king had leime to 
direct his attention to Bretagne, whsn 
the earl of Bichmond and the exiki 
were busily employed in defiling 
the means of expelling him firom 
the throne. No expense was spared 
to procure the most accurate infor- 
mation of their numbers and ivro- 
jects ; and the useful aid of Landoiig 
the Breton minister, was purdiased 
with Taluable presents. GRie duka 
Francis listened by degrees to the 
suggestions of his favourite ; an armis- 
tice between the two nations pre- 
pared the way for more frequent inter- 
course ; the king raised a body of a 
thousand archers for the service of 
his new friend; and a dark plot was 
framed for the apprehension of Henry 
and of his principal adherents.' They 
would have been caught in the toils 
of their wily adversary, had they not 
been warned of their danger, and 



» Cont. Croyl. 671. 

s Rjm. xii. 226, 229. ArgettM, xM. 29. 
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found a new and safer asylum in 
the dominions of Charles YIII^ king 
of Franoe^ where they employed more 
than a year in making new prepara- 
tions for their intended expedition. 

jDoring the interval Bichard put 
an end to tiie tedious and destructive 
hostUities between the Soots and his 
sulqeots. The duke of Albany and 
the earl Douglas had received firom 
him the same protection whicdi on 
a former occasion they had received 
from his l»t)ther; but he was too 
much occupied with his own con- 
cerns to lend them effectual aid; and 
their efforts were confined to occa- 
sional imKMds by land, and piratical 
deprediSons by sea. During this 
summer they had attempted to sur- 
prise the merchants at the £ftir of 
lioc^maben, but were repulsed with 
considerable loss, and the oqature of 
Douglas and several of his English 
assodates. This disgrace, however, 
was more than compensated by the 
suooeas of the En^^ishcnusers against 
the commerce of Scotland; and at 
the sdidtation of James an armis- 
tice for three years, and an alliance 
by marriage between the royal fami- 
lies of the two kingdoms, was con- 
cluded at Notting^iam. Bichard, 
indeed, after the death of his son, 
was without legitimate children; 
but he had declared John, earl of 
Lincoln, and son of his sister the 
duchess of Suffolk, heir apparent to 
the crown ; and he now affianced the 
sister of that young prince, Anne 
de la Pole, to the eldest son of the 
king of Scotland. It was mutually 
stipulated that the marriage should 
take place as soon as the parties had 
arrived at the age of puberty.* 

At Christmas the king kept his 
oourt in the palace of Westminster. 
Whether it were from policy or in- 

1 Bvm. xii. 235—246. Boose informs ns 
{hat the jonng earl of Warwick, the son of 
the bite doke of Clarence, was treated at 
fint as heir apparent; bat that after some 



clination, he affected extraordinary 
magnificence; the hohdays were passed 
in a constant repetition of feastmg, 
balls, and amusements; and it was 
remarked with surprise that in every 
company his niece Elizabeth appeared 
in robes exactly similar to those worn 
by the queen consort. Before men 
could discover the cause of this un- 
usual arrangement, the latter sud- 
denly fell sick; and Bichard, in 
expectation of her death, offered his 
hand to his niece. Her mother is 
said not to have disapproved of the 
unnatural union, but to have written 
to her son, the marquess of Dorset, 
at Paris, and to have ordered him 
to retire from the councils of Henry. 
The princess herself, in a letter which 
she wrote to the duke of Norfolk, 
showed how much she was dazzled 
with the splendours of royalty. She 
solicited the good offices of that noble- 
man in her favour, protested that the 
king was "her joy and maker in this 
world, and that she was his in heart 
and thought,^' and hinted her sur- 
prise at the duration of the queen's 
illness, and her apprehensions " that 
she would never die."* These appre- 
hensions, however, were soon quieted; 
in less than a month the queen ex- 
pired ; and Elizabeth was flattered 
with the idea of mounting the throne, 
Bichard with the prospect of discon- 
certing by this marriage the machi- 
nations of his rival. But when the 
king communicated the plan to Bat- 
chffe, and to Catesby, " knight and 
esquire of the body," both confidants 
by whose advice he was generally 
ruled, he experienced an unexpected 
and most obstinate opposition. Their 
objection perhaps arose, as the histo- 
rian surmises, from a well-grounded 
apprehension, that if Elizabeth should 
become queen, she would revenge on 

time he was removed, put into dose cus- 
tody, and the young earl of Lincoln sub- 
stituted for him (p. 218). 
» See Buck, p. 668. 
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them the murder of her uncle and 
brother at Pontefraot ; but their argu- 
ments, whatever were their secret 
motives, deserved the most serious 
attention of their master. They re- 
presented to him that this incestuous 
marriage would be an object of horror 
to the people, and would beoondemned 
}jy the clergy; that suspicions were 
already entertained of his having re- 
moved the queen by poison to make 
room for the niece;' that to marry 
her in the present circumstances 
would convert such suspicions into 
a certainty, and would in conse- 
quence deprive him of his stanchest 
adherents, the men of the northern 
counties, for whose support he had 
been hitherto indebted to the respect 
which they bore to his late consort, 
as daughter of the great earl of War- 
wick. The king, though with con- 
siderable reluctance, yielded to their 
remonstrances. In the great hall of 
the Temple he assured the mayor, 
aldermen, and commoners, that no 
such marriage had ever been contem- 
plated ; and by a letter to the citizens 
of York, required them to refuse 
credit to the slanderous tales which 
had been circulated, and to apprehend 
and bring before the council all per- 
sons known to advance or propagate 
reports to his prejudice.' 
As the time approached in which 



1 From the expressions in Elizabeth's 
letter mentioned before, there is reason to 
fear that this suspicion was too true. It is 
eTident Richard had not only promised to 
marry her, bnt had told her that the queen 
would die in February. Hence she obserres 
that the better part of February is past, 
aad the aneen Btiil alite. — Buck, p. 668. 

* See the whole acooimt in the Croyland 
historian, 672. The letter to the citizens of 
of York is in Drake's Eboracnm (p. 119). 
That writer supposes it to have been writ- 
ten in 1484i. But aa it alludes to the reports 
about the marriage, and observes that the 
king had already explained matters to the 
citizens of London, which the Croyland his- 
torian says he did some time before Eaater, 
I hare no difficulty in fixing it to the pre* 
sent year. 

s i< I haye heard by credible report of 



the contest for the crown was to be 
decided, the mind of Bidiard became 
the prey of doubts and apprehenstens. 
It may be that the disturbed rest, the 
imaginary spectres, and the sudden 
terrors described by Sir Thomas 
More, were the fictions of his ene- 
mies;^ but, unfurnished as he wu 
with money, andsuspidous of his adhe- 
rents, he could not look forward to a 
contest, in which his crown and life 
were at stake, without feeling oonii- 
derable alann. The treasures left hj 
his brother, the moneys arising Arom 
the late forfeitures, and three tenths 
obtained from the clergy, had all been 
expended. He dared^notnwmion a 
parliament for the purpose oforaiand- 
ing a subsidy ; and to solidt a bene- 
volence he had already pronounced 
illegal and unconstitutional. Yetlus 
necessities compelled him to qdopt 
the thing, while he refiised it the 
name; and though by extorting dif- 
ferent sums from the most w^thy 
citizens, he replenished his ooiferB, 
he forfeited at the same time Hhe 
small share which he retained in their 
affection.^ He no longer knew whom 
to trust or distrust Dailydefeotions 
taught him to suspect the fidelity of 
the most attached among his adhe- 
rents. Sir Walter Blount, the go- 
vernor of Ham, deserted to Henry 
with his prisoner, the old earl of 



such as were secret with his chamberers, 
that be neyer had quiet in his mind, nerer 
thought himself sure. When he w«it 
abroad, his eyes whirled about, his body 
privily fenced, his hand eyer on his dagger, 
his countenance and manner like one always 
ready to strike again. Be took ill resta 
at tafht, lay long waking and musing, sore 
weaned with care and watch, rather shnn> 
bered than slept, troubled with fearful 
dreams, suddenly sometimes stMied up, 
leapt out of bed, and run about the cham- 
ber; so was his restless heart continually 
tossed and tumbled with the tedious im- 
pression and stormy remembrance of this 
abominable deed."— More, 69. 

* As the king would not idlow the name 
of benevolence to be applied to this extor- 
tion, the people gave to it that of malevo- 
lenee.— Cont. Croyl. 672. 
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Oxford ; several officers of the gar- 
rison of OsJais, and the sheriff of 
some counties, followed their ex- 
ample; and numerous emigrations 
from the coast doubled the amount 
of the exiles. But no one gave him 
more anxiety than Lord Stanley, a 
nobleman of extensive influence in 
Cheshire and Lancashire. On the 
one hand, he had hitherto served 
Bichard with unwearied zeal ; on the 
other, he had married the mother of 
the pretender to the crown. To 
attach him the more firmly to the 
royal interests, the king had lavished 
favours upon him; but at the same 
time, to keep him always under his 
own eye, he had made him steward 
of the household. When at last Lord 
Stanley urged his former services to 
obtain permission to visit his estates, 
Sdchard consented with reluctance, 
but retained at court the Lord 
Strange as an hostage for the fidelity 
ofhisfisither.* 

At leugth the king was informed 
by his emissaries that the earl of 
Sdchmond, with the permission of 
Charles, had raised an army of three 
thousand adventurers, most of them 
Normans; and that a fleet was lying 
in the mouth of the Seine to trans- 
port them to England. He afiected 
to receive the intelligence with joy; 
and immediately, to prepare the 
public for the event, published a 
long and artfid proclamation, which 
stated that **the king's rebels and 
traitors, disabled and attainted by 
authority of the high court of par- 
liament, of whom many were known 
for open murderers, adulterers, and 
extortioners, had forsaken their na- 
tural country, and put themselves at 
first under the obedience of the duke 
of Bretagne, to whom they had made 
promises so unnatural and abomi- 
nable that they had been refused by 
that prince— that they had next be- 

1 Cont. Ororl. 673. 

* Fenn, ii. 318—320. I hare abridged the 



taken themselves to the king's an- 
cient enemy, Charles, calling himself 
king of France, and chosen for their 
captain one Henry Tudor, descended 
of bastard blood both by the father's 
and the mother's side, and who there- 
fore could never have any claim to 
the crown of England but by con- 
quest—that the said Henry Tudor, in 
order that he might achieve his false 
intent by the aid of the king's ancient 
enemy of France, had covenanted 
with him to give up in perpetuity all 
the right which the king of England 
had to the crown of France, to Nor- 
mandy, Anjou, Maine, Guienne, 
Calais, and the Marches, and to dis- 
sever the arms of France from the 
arms of England for ever— that in 
more proof of his said purpose of con- 
quest, the said Henry Tudor had 
given away archbishoprics, bishoprics, 
and other dignities spiritual, and the 
duchies, earldoms, baronies, and other 
inheritances of knights, esquires, and 
gentlemen, within the realm— tiiat 
he intended to change and subvert 
the laws of the same, and to do the 
most cruel murders, daughters, rob- 
beries, and disherisons, that were ever 
seen in any Christian realm— where- 
fore, the king willed that all his sub- 
jects, like good and true Englishmen, 
shoidd endower themselves with all 
their power for the defence of them, 
their wives, children, goods, and here- 
ditaments, and as he, like a diligent 
and courageous prince, would put his 
most royal person to all labour and 
pain necessary in that behalf, to the 
comfort and surety of his faithftil 
subjects, so he commanded all his said 
subjects to be ready in their most de- 
fensible array to do his highness ser- 
vice of war, when they by open pro- 
clamation or otherwise should be 
commanded so to do, for the resist- 
ance of the king's said rebels, traitors, 
and enemies.' 

proclamation, bat haye, at mncli as poiuUa^ 
retained the rery words, that the reader 
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Haying ifeued instructions to his 
friends in the maritime oounties, and 
established posts of cavalry on the 
high roads for the more speedy trans- 
mission of intelligence, Bichard sent 
for the great seal, and fixed his head- 
quarters at Nottingham. There he 
was nearer to his partisans in the 
north, on whose fidelity he chiefly 
relied; and thence, as fh>m the 
centre, he could watch the extremities 
of the kingdom. On the first of 
August his competitor sailed from 
Harfieur; on the seventh he landed 
at Milford Haven, and directed his 
march through the northern districts 
of Wales, a tract of country in the 
interests of the Stanleys. He met 
with little to oppose or to encourage 
him; if the Welch chieftains did not 
impede his progress, few joined his 
standard ; and when he took posses- 
sion of Shrewsbury his army ^d not 
exceed four thousand men. A week 
elapsed before Sichard heard of his 
landing; but orders were instantly 
despatched for all his subjects to meet 
him at Ldcester, with the most alarm- 
ing menaces against the defaulters. 
The duke of Norfolk obeyed with the 
men of the eastern counties, the earl 
of Northumberland with the northern 
levies, the lord Level firom Hamp- 
shire, and Brackenbury from London ; 
but the man whom he most feared, 
the lord Stanley, replied thai he was 
confined to his bed by the sweating 
sickness. This feint could not deceive 
the king ; and Lord Strange, fearing 
for his life, made an attempt to escape. 
He was discovered, taken, and in- 
duced to confess, that he himself, his 
imcle Sir William Stanley, chamber- 
lain of North Wales, and Sir John 
Savage, had engaged to join the in- 
vaders; but he protested that his 
Ikther was ignorant of their intention, 

may notice how near the Ungnsge ap- 
proaohee to that of the present day. It is 
dated 2Srd of June anno 2; which Fennhas 



and already on his way to join tiie 
royal standard. He was penmM 
to write to Lord Stanley, and to in- 
form him that he must aooelerale Ui 
march, if he wished to save the life d 
hisson.^ 

At Leicester the king found himself 
at the head of a numerous and well- 
appointed army, which, had it been 
attached to its leader, might have 
trampled under foot the oontemptiUe 
force that followed the banner of his 
competitor. But Henry, aascuttd tf 
the promises of his secret adheiwit^ 
continued to press forward, as if he 
were determined to rush into the 
very jaws of destruction. He c r o w ed 
the Severn at Shrewsbury; at New- 
port he was joined by tiie tenantry of 
the Talbots ; at Stafford he had i 
private conference witii Sir William 
Stanley, and consented, in order to 
save, if it were possible, the life of 
Lord Strange, that the Staidflys 
should continue to wear Uie appear- 
ance of hostility, and constantly re- 
tire before him, as he advanced. On 
the twenty-first of August Bkiuurd 
rode from Leicester with the erown 
on his head, and encamped about two 
miles from the town of Bosworth. 
The same night Henry proceeded 
from Tamworth to Atherston, where 
he joined the Stanleys, and was en- 
couraged by the repeated arrivals of 
deserters from the enemy. In the 
morning both armies (that of Bichard 
was double in number) advanced to 
Bedmore; and the vanguards, com- 
manded by the duke of Norfolk and 
the earl of Oxford, engaged. Bichard 
was dismayed to see the Stanleys 
opposed to him, the earl of Northum- 
berland remaining inactive at his post, 
and his men wavering and on the 
point of flying, or going over to his 
competitor. Chancing to espy Henry, 



made 14B4: but asBiohard did not bepnhis 
reign till the 26th of that month, it shoold 
be 14B6. ^ Coat. Groyl. 073. 
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be detennined to win the day, or 
perish in the attempt. Spurring his 
horse and exdaiming, " Tieason, trea> 
son, treason,"* he slew with his own 
hand Sir William Brandon, the 
bearer of the hostile standard, struok 
to the ground Sir John Cheney, and 
made a desperate hlow at his riyal, 
when he was overpowered by numbers, 
thrown from his horse, and immedi- 
ately slain. Lord Stanley taking np 
the orown, placed it on the head of 
Henry, and the oonqueror was in- 
stantly greeted with the shouts of 
"Long live King Henry." In the 
battle and pursuit the duke of Nor- 
folk, the lord Ferrers, some knights, 
and about three thousand others, 
were killed. The victors lost but 
few ; and to add to thor joy. Lord 
Strange, whom Biohard had ordered 
to be bdieaded at the beginning of 
the battle, escaped in the confusion, 
and rejoined his &ther. The body of 
the late king was stripped, laid across 
a hone behind a pursoivant-at-arms, 
and oonduoted to Leicester, where, 



I Bom, 218. 

* Ten yMn late^ Hennr easaed » tomb 
to be amctod orer him. The oott wm only 
101. Is.— Bzoerp. Hist. 106. It was defaced 



after it had been exposed for two 
days, it was buried with little cere- 
mony in the church of the Grey 
Friars.* Henry entered the town 
with the same royal state with 
which Sdchard had marched out on 
the preceding day. He was careful, 
however, not to stain his triumph 
with blood. Of all his prisoners three 
only suffered death, the notorious 
Catesby, and two persons of the 
name of Brecher, who probably had 
merited that distinction by their 
crimes.' 

Of the character of Bichard it is 
unnecessary to say jnuch. If he 
was guilty of the crimes laid to his 
charge, he was Uttle better than a 
monster in human shape. Writers 
have indeed existed in modem times 
who have attempted to prove his in- 
nocence; but their arguments are 
rather ingenious than conclusive, 
and dwindle into groundless con- 
jectures when confronted with the 
evidence which may be arrayed 
against them.^ 

at the disBolation of the conyent.— Sandford, 
488. 

* Cent. Oroyl. 678— 676. Bo68,218. Fab.620. 

* See Note (K) at the end of the volume. 
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The long quarrel between the two 
houses of York and Lancaster had 
deluged England with blood; by a 
fortunate ooncurrence of circum- 
stances, it was glTcn to Henry of 
Kichmond, an exile and an adven- 
turer, without means and without 
title, to unite the interests of the 
" two roses," and to bequeath to pos- 
terity the benefit of an undisputed 
succession. From the field of Bos- 
worth he proceeded to Leicester. 
Victory had placed the crown on 
^is temples ; and the absence of a 
rival secured to him the present 
possession of the sovereignty. But 
a perplexing question occurred: on 
what title was he to ground his claim? 
On that of hereditary descent ? The 
right of hereditary descent, even sup- 
posing it to be in the family of Lan- 
caster, and not of York, could not 



^ It was the common persuasion at the 
time, that, as in priTate duels, so in battles, 
the event showea the right of the Tiotorious 
partj. HenrfT alluded to it in parliament. 
— Rot. Pari. vi. 268. And the same doctrine 
had been openly maintained by Edward IV . 



be propagated through an illegitimato 
branch, which to prevent diq;Hite^ 
had been originally cut off from the 
succession by an act of parliament 
Should he then depend on hifl stipa- 
lated marriage with the prinoen 
Elizabeth? But his pride disdained 
to owe the sceptre to a wife^ tht 
representative of a rival and hated 
family. That would be to justify tbe 
dethronement of Henry YI., to ao» 
knowledge himself a king only by 
courtesy, and to exclude his itfoe 
by any succeeding marriage from all 
claim to the throne. There remained 
the right of conquest ; but, though he 
might appeal to his late victory as an 
argument ^t Heaven approved of 
his pretensions,* he dared not men- 
tion the name of conquest, or he 
would have united his friends witii 
his foes in a common league against 



"In dinsion and oontrayerne 
twjzt princes uppon the high 



mored be- 
•OTwaiffiM 
I>ower roiell, more evident prove or dela- 
tion of trouth, right and Godds will may not 
be had than by the means of reason, anoto- 
rite, andTictorieinbatailles." — Bym.zi.710. 
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him.^ The question became the sub- 
ject of long and anxious deliberation ; 
and it was at last resolved to follow 
a line of proceeding, which, while it 
.settled the crown on the king and his 
heirs general, should not bring either 
his right, or that of the princess, into 
discussion.' 

The reader has seen that Richard 
before his fall had named his nephew, 
John de la Pole, earl of Lincoln, to 
be his successor. Him and his pre- 
tensions Henry treated with con- 
tempt; but there was another prince, 
Edwai^i Flantagenet, son of the late 
duke of Clarence, whom he viewed 
with peculiar jealousy. After the exe- 
cution of Clarence, Edward IV. had 
eent for the child to court, and had 
created Mm earl of Warwick, the 
title borne by his grandfather. Even 
Richard, when his own son was dead, 
had at first assigned to him the 
honours of the heir-apparent; but 
afterwards, fearing that he might 
become a dangerous competitor, had 
confined him in the castle of Sheriff- 
Hutton in Yorkshire. The first act 
of the new -king at Leicester was to 
transfer ihe young prince, who had 
only reached his fifteenth year, from 
-his prison in the north to a place 
of greater security, the Tower. The 
public commiserated the lot of the 
innocent victim, who thus, to satisfy 
the ambition of others, was con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment 
from his childhood; and the spot 
chosen for his confinement, a spot 
ao lately stained with the blood of 
princes, was considered an omen of 
his subsequent destiny. The princess 



1 Because it was taught that a conqueror 
might dispossess all men of their lands, since 
they held them of the prince who hud been 
conqnered. * Bacon, 2—4. 

s Bacon, 1. Folyd. 658. 

* Andr^, who was present, and recited 
rerses in lus honour. — Domit. A. xviii. 

^ Those standards were an "ymage of 
Sainte Qeorge, a red iirye dragon and a 
done kowe."—- Hall, i. 

4 



Elizabeth had been his fellow-captive 
at Sheriff-Hutton. Richard had sent 
her there as soon as he heard of the 
invasion ; Henry ordered her to be 
conducted by several noblemen to the 
house of her mother in London.^ 

The fall of the usurper excited 
Uttle regret. No man could pity his 
death, who had pitied the fate of 
his unoffending nephews. When the 
conqueror entered the capital, he was 
received with unequivocal demon- 
strations of joy. The mayor and 
principal citizens met him at Hom- 
sey Park, and were permitted to kiss 
his hand. As he passed through the 
streets in a close carriage, the crowd 
obstructed his way, that they might 
behold and greet the deliverer of his 
country.* Before him were borne the 
ensigns of his triumph, the three 
standards which had led his small 
army to victory, and these he de- 
voutly offered on the high altar of 
St. Paul's.^ But his coronation was 
delayed, and the joy of the public 
was damped, by the sudden spread 
of a disease, which acquired from its 
predominant symptoms the appella- 
tion of the sweating sickness. It 
generally extinguished life within 
the course of twenty-four hours ; 
and some idea may be formed of its 
ravages, when it is known that within 
eight days it proved fatal to two 
successive lord mayors, and six of 
the aldermen of London. At the 
end of the month, whether it were 
owing to the greater experience of 
the physicians, or the coldness of the 
season, its violence began to abate,* 
and the new king received the rite of 



* After the loss of many lives, it was dis- 
covered, that if the patient lay still for 
twenty-four hours, and carefully abstained 
from whatever might add to the heat, or 
induce cold, he generally recovered. By 
this method the mortality was much dimi- 
nished, when the same disease re-appeared 
in England, though it still proved latal to 
thousands in Flanders and Germany. — Hall, 
3,4. Bacon, 6. Poly d. 661. 
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ooronation from the hands of the car- 
dinal archbishop of Canterbury. On 
that occasion twelve knights bannerets 
were created, and the king's uncle, the 
earl of Pembroke, was raised to the 
dignity of duke of Bedford, the lord 
Stanley to that of earl of Derby, and 
Sir Edward Courtenay to that of earl 
of Devon.^ At the same time he 
appointed a body of select archers, 
amounting to fifty men, to attend 
on him, under ttie appellation of 
yeomen of the guard. The institu- 
tion excited surprise; but Henry 
justified it on the ground that by 
foreign princes a guard was con- 
sidered a necessary appendage to the 
regal dignity.^ 

Soon after the coronation, the king 
met his parliament; and when the 
commons presented to him their 
speaker, was careful to inform them, 
that "he had come to the throne by 
just title of inheritance, and by the 
sure judgment of God, who had given 
him the victory over bis enemy in the 
field.-" but, lest they should be alarmed 
by the last words, he added that every 
man should continue "to enjoy his 
rights and hereditaments, with the 
exception of such persons as in the 
present parliament should be pun- 
ished for their offences against his 
royal majesty.''^ When the commons 
returned to their own house, an un- 
expected difficulty arose. A large 
proportion of the members had been 
outlawed by the last monarch. Could 
they sit there in quality of lawgivers ? 
Even the king, who had summoned 
them together, had been attainted. 
Was that attainder to continue 
unrepealed? Henry was displeased 

1 Cont. Croyl. 557. Bacon, 6. Hall, 8. 
ICr. Jordan has published in the Butland 
Papers (1—21), "The Derioe for the Coro- 
nation of Henry VII." It bears proof of 
haying been written but a day or two before 
that ceremony took place, and yet very 
strangely mixes up witn it directions for the 
coronation of the qneen, as well as of the 
king. It appears to me that the writer 



with the boldness of these questioiu; 
but dissembling his reeentment^ he 
consulted the judges, who replied 
that as far as regarded the king 
himself, the crown had cleared awiy 
all legal corruption of blood ; hut that 
the members attainted by oooree oi 
law must forbear to sit till their 
attainder had been reversed by equal 
authority. The advice was followed; 
all who had been disinherited by 
Bichard were by one act restored to 
their former rights ; and separate bilk 
were passed in favour of the king^ 
mother, the dukes of Bedford, Buok- 
ingham, and Somerset, the marqaen 
of Dorset, the earl of Oxftsd, the lords 
Beaumont, Wells, Clifford, Hunger- 
ford, Boos, and several others. The 
whole number of those who profited by 
this measure amounted to one hundred 
and seven.^ The transactions whidi 
followed were important and intereik- 
ing. 1. In the settlement of the crowA 
by legislative enactment, Henry pro- 
ceeded with cautious and measured 
steps. Jealous as he was of the pre- 
tended right of the house of Lanctt- 
ter, he was equally sensible thai the 
claim of the princess Elizabeth would 
prove the firmest support of his thron& 
Hence he watched all the prooeedingi 
with the most scrupulous solicitude. 
To weaken her claim would be to 
undermine his own interest ; to con- 
firm it would encourage a suspidon 
that he was conscious of a defect in 
his own title. He therefore refhsed 
both to revive the act of Henry IV^ 
which established the succession in 
the line of John of Ghent, and to 
repeal that of Edward IV., whidi 
established it in the line of Lionel 



corned some more ancient ceremonial, pro- 
baolj that of the ooronation of Richurd III. 
and his consort. He could not have sop- 
posed that Elizabeth of York wonld be 
crowned with Henry, before she was eren 
married to him. * Hall, 3. 

» Rot. Pari. Ti. 2e8. 

* Rot. ParL vi. 273. 278, 280—287. Teai^ 
book, Term Mich. 1 Henry YII. 6. Baoon, 9, 
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duke of Clannoa. Jd hii 
he oommsndad thftt ftll rMorda, con- 
tainiog »Dj meDtiou of hu attoiiider, 
Hhould be ouoelled uid taken olf 
the file i' in fitvour of bis lAnoutnuu 
jiiiiiliM—iiii. he annulled the act or 
iEdmrd IV., which had prononiic;ed 
Henl? rV. and Henry V. umirjiers, 
Henrr VL an usurper and tnitor, 
Maigaret and Edward, the wife md 
•on of that monarcb, traiton, snd idl 
the hein of the bod; of Bear; of 
Dci'b; incapable of holding oi- iu- 
heriting an; estate, dignitj, pro- 
emineooe, hereditMoent, or p(u>;5«<^ 
HOD within the realm f and in bvour 
of Bliiabeth he rapcAled the act or 
the lat of Biobard UL, by which 
Uiat princeei had been prononnced 
a bastaid, in commm with the rest 
of her btber's ohildroi by Elinbelh 
Grey. Out of JKspeot for her qho 
was to be qaeen, nttther Qia title nor 
the body of Uie act was read in either 
house. By advice of the judgui it 
WM mwdy dflMgnttcd t^ Uie fir^t 
words ; the original was tiien ordered 
to be burnt; and all penons pcoessed 
of copiei were oommtuided to deliver 
then) to the ohanoellor before Eaxter, 
nnder tbe penalty of fine and inipri- 
maauBBi.' In the aot of settlemeiit 
itadf no mention was made of 
Elizabeth or her hein; even Hecrj'a 
own dum, which he n ocrtentatioualy 
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brought forward in his ipeeoh to Uw 
commons, " of bis just right of inhe- 
riUQoe, and the sure judgment of 
Ood." WBs Btudioualy omitted; and 
it was merely enacted, that " the 
inherilknoe of the crown should be^ 
reat^ remain, and abide in the most 
royal person of the then sovereign 
lord. King Henry VIL, and the hein 
of his body lawfully coming^ per- 
petually witji the grsoe of God so to 
endure, and in none otber.'" a. But 
thia cautious policy, and in particu- 
lar this silence with reepeot to the 
princess, seems to have alarmed not 
only the partisans of the house of 
York, but even Henry's own friends, 
who had trusted that under the union 
of the red and white roses domeatio 
peace would succeed to war and 
diasensioo. When the cammons 
presented to the king the usual 
grant of tonnage and poundage for 
life, they coupled with it a petition, 
that he would be pleased to " take 
to wife and coosoct the princess Eliza- 
beth, which marriage they hoped God 
would bless with a progeny of the 
ra<x of tiaffi;"' the lords spiritual 
and t«mporaJ, rising from their seata, 
and bowbg to the throne, signiSed 
their concurrence ; and Henry graci- 
ously answered that he was wUling to 
complyniththuT request.' 3. At the 
of the session the 



TiHUd rnlorini HBi^Mlh, Uia wUdw .if 

M iba would b>T« hid if bo «» had puit d 
■(■init !i«i nndar Rkbazd m., ind. rtn- 
deriaf b«r «bl« toplflKd,udb«iBipUule4, 
■nd to »c«ia ud gisut luad* ud shBttfli. 
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> Ibid, 199. Year.boDk,- Tnm Hi], I 
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king had alluded to "punishment 
of those who had offended his royal 
majesty." The expression was noticed; 
how, it was asked, could the late 
monarch and his supporters have 
offended the majesty of the earl of 
Bichmond, at the time when he had 
never pubholy advanced any claim to 
the throne ? The case differed from 
the precedents of the past reigns. If 
Henry VI. and his friends had been 
pronounced traitors by Edward, and 
Edward and his adherents by Henry, 
on each occasion the supposed offence 
had been committed against a king, 
whose claim to the crown had been 
previously admitted by parliament' 
But the treasury was exhausted ; 
Henry wanted the means to defray 
his expenses, and to reward his fol- 
lowers; and in defiance of the mur- 
murs of the people, Bichard III., the 
duke of Norfolk, the earl of Surrey, 
the lords Lovell, Zouoh, and Ferrers, 
with several knights and gentlemen, 
amounting in all to thirty individuals, 
were included in an act of attainder.^ 
4 The act of resumption which fol- 
lowed was less invidious, and equally 
politic. Treading in the footsteps of 
former monarchs, the king revoked 
all grants made by the crown since 
the 34th of Henry YI., and as the 
grantees were chiefly the partisans 
of the house of York, they were all 
placed at the mercy of the king, who, 
according to his judgment or caprice, 
had it in his power to take from them, 
or to confirm to them, the possession 
of their property.^ 6. Before he dis- 
solved the parliament, he granted a 
general pardon to the adherents of 



1 Cont. Croyl. 681. 

> Hot. Parl.yi. 276—278. In the act Eichard 
is accused of " tinnaturall, mischievous, and 
grete peijuries, treasons, homicides, and 
murdret in thedding qfinfuutt blood." Is not 
this an allusion to the death of his nephews ? 
I know of no other infants whom he is said 
to have murdered. 

» Eot. ParL Ti. 336-384. * Bacon, 9. 



Bichard ; but tiiat he might monopo- 
lise the whole merit of the measure^ 
he would not allow it to originate at 
the intercession, or to be issued with 
the concurrence of the two houaei.^ 
6. During the recess after ChristniM 
he married Elizabetn.* It was be- 
lieved that the delay arose fh>m a 
desire to prevent her name fh>m 
being inserted in the act of settle- 
ment. When that point had been 
obtained he hastened to gratify the 
wishes of his people and parliament 
If the ambition of the prinoess was 
flattered by this union, we are told 
(on what authority I know not) that 
she had little reason to congratulate 
herself on the score of domestio hap- 
piness ; that Henry treated her witii 
harshness and with neglect ; and that 
in his estimation neither the beauty 
of her person, nor the sweetoesB of 
her disposition, could atone -for the 
deadly crime of being a descendutof 
the house of York.' 

As the king and queen were rela- 
tives, a dispensation had been granted 
previously to the marriage by the 
bishop of Imola, the legate of Inno- 
cent VIII. But Henry applied for 
another to the pontiff himself, avow- 
edly for the purpose of removing 
every doubt respecting the validity of 
the marriage, but in reality that by 
introducing into it the meaning which 
he affixed to the act of setUement^ 
that meaning might have the sanc- 
tion of the papal authority. Inno- 
cent in his rescript informs us that, 
according to the representation made 
to him in the name of the king, the 
crown of England belonged to Henry 



^ Cont. Crojl. 681. Andr^ tells na that 
Edward IV. had before offered Elizabeth to 
Ueniy during his exile in Bretagne, bat 
that it was considered an artifice to entioo 
him into England.— -Domit. A. xviii. 

^ This is asserted by all our hiatoriaoi. 
The reader will meet hereafter with soma 
reasons to induce a belief, that the state- 
ment, if it be true, must at least be confined 
to the first years of the king's reign. 
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by right of war, by notorious and in- 
disputable hereditary succession, by 
the wish and election of all the pre- 
lates, nobles, and commons of the 
realm, and by the act of the three 
estates in parliament assembled ; but 
that nevertheless, to put an end to 
the bloody wars caused by the rival 
claims of the house of York, and at 
the urgent request of the three 
estates, the king had consented to 
marry the princess Elizabeth, the 
eldest daughter and true heir of Ed- 
ward IV. of immortal memory.* The 
pontiff, therefore, at the prayer of the 
king, and to preserve the tranquillity 
of the realm, confirms the dispensa- 
tion which luis already been granted, 
and the act of settlement passed by the 
parliament; declares the meaning of 
that act to be, that if the queen should 
die mthout issue before the king, or 
if her issue should not survive their 
father, the crown should in that case 
devolve to Henry's other children, if 
he should have any other by a sub- 
sequent marriage, and concludes by 
excommunicating all those who may 
hereafter attempt to disturb him or 
his posterity in the possession of their 
rights.' The existence of this extra- 
ordinary instrument betrays the king's 
uneasiness with respect to the insuf- 
ficiency of his own claim. 

After his marriage and the disso- 
lution of the parliament, the new 
monarch, in imitation of his prede- 
cessors, resolved to signalise the com- 
mencement of his reign by a progress 
through the kingdom. The natives 
of the northern counties had been 
much devoted to Biohard; Henry 
hoped by spending the summer among 



1 Immortalis fams regis Edyurdi prsefsti 
primoffenitam et reram hasredem. — Bym. 
xiL 297. Carte by some mistake has trans- 
lated these words ** the true heiress of the 
kingdom" (ii. 826). The reader may notice 
the expression vera hsres, and in another 
instrument indabitata hieres. — Bym. xii. 
2M. If the pontiff believed Elizabeth to be 
the true and ondoabfced heir to her father, 



them to attach them to his interests. 
He was keeping the festival of Easter 
at Lincoln, when he heard that 
Lord Level, formerly chamberlain 
to Bichard, with Humphrey and 
Thomas Stafford, had suddenly left 
the sanctuary at Colchester; but 
whither they were fled, or what 
might be their object, remained a 
profound secret. Despising the in- 
formation, he left Lincoln for Not- 
tingham, with a numerous and 
splendid retinue; from Nottingham, 
where he received an embassy from 
the king of Scots, he continued his 
journey ; but was stopped at Ponte- 
fract by the intelligence that Lord 
Level had passed him on the road, 
had raised a force in the neighbour- 
hood of Bippon and Middleham, and 
was preparing to surprise him at his 
entry into York. But Henry's court 
was now attended by most of the 
southern and northern nobility ; and 
their followers formed a pretty nu- 
merous army. The duke of Bedford 
led the royalists; by his order an 
offer of pardon was made to all who 
should return to their duty ; and the 
insurgent force immediately dispersed. 
A few were taken and executed by 
the earl of Northumberland ; Level 
himself escaped to his friend Sir 
Thomas Broughton, in Lancashire, 
and thence to the court of Margaret, 
dowager duchess of Burgundy.^ At 
the same time the Staffords had pre- 
pared to take possession of the city 
of Worcester; but the dispersion of 
the Yorkshire insurgents proved the 
hopelessness of the attempt ; and the 
two brothers fled for sanctuary to 
the church of Colnham, an obscure 



he mnst also have been informed that her 
brothers had perished. * Bym. ibid. 

3 Hall, 3, Bacon, 11, and others tell ns 
thatLorel's attempt happened after Henry's 
arriTal at York, and was pnt down by tne 
duke of Bedford. I hare followed the 
journal of one of the heralds who acccm- 
panied the court. — Lei. Coll. iy. 186. 
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Tillage near Abingdon. Humphrey 
Stafford was taken thence by force; 
was condemned by the judges in vir- 
tue of the act of attainder formerly 
passed against him, and suffered at 
Tyburn the death of a traitor. It is 
said that the younger brother ob- 
tained a pardon, on the plea that 
he had acted under the oontrol of 
the elder.^ 

The king made his entry into York 
with royal magnificence. Three miles 
from the city he was met by the 
mayor and aldermen on horseback; 
at the gate he^was received with a 
procession of the clergy, the acclama- 
tions of the populace, and the exhi- 
bition of pageants.' He spent three 
weeks in that city, dispensing favours, 
conferring honours, and redressing 
grievances; a conduct, the policy of 
which was proved by the loyally of 
the country during the invasion of 
the following year.^ Thence he re- 
turned through Worcester, Hereford, 
Gloucester, and Bristol, to London, to 
receive a numerous and splendid em- 
bassy sent by James, king of Scotland. 
During his progress through each 
county, he was accompanied by the 
sheriffs, and the resident nobility and 
gentry ; on all Sundays and festivals 
he attended divine service in public ; 
and on such occasions he heard a 
sermon from one of the bishops, who 
was ordered to read and explain to 
the audience the papal bull confirma- 
tory of the king's marriage and title. 
He left the citizens of Worcester 
with evident marks of displeasure; 

^ The prisoner had been brought to Wor- 
eester to Buffer there (Mar 20), but the 
abbot of Abingdon arrived on the tame 
day, and required that he should be re- 
placed in the sanctuary. This saved his 
life for the time. He was sent to the 
Tower, uid the judges were consulted by 
king, whether Colnham had the privilege of 
a sanctuary. They replied it was hard, and 
contrary to order, that they should give 
iheir opinions beforehand on a matter on 
which tney would have to decide judicially. 
Henry assented with reluctance ; the point 
was argued before all the judges; ana the 



but by his oondesoennon attached to 
himself those of Bristol, whom he 
consulted on the causes of tiie decay 
of their trade, and at the same time 
encouraged by his promise to restore 
their city to its former prosperity.** 

To a prince in Henry's sitoation it 
was of the highest importance to Uve 
on terms of amity with his neigh- 
bours. Among these the most to be 
feared was James, king of Scotland, 
from his proximily, from the andent 
enmity between the two nations^ and 
from that attachment to the house of 
York, which still lurked among the 
inhabitants of the northern counties. 
Fortunately James had long che- 
rished a strong partiality for the 
English ; a partiality so marked, that 
it formed the principal of the chaiges 
alleged against him by the rebeb, who 
afterwards deprived him of life. He 
had sent a deputation to assist at the 
coronation of Henry; other envoTS 
had met the king at Nottingham; 
and now a most honourable embaoy 
awaited his arrival in Londoo. The 
negotiation lasted almost a month. 
As the former truce between the two 
crowns was supposed to have expired 
at the death of Richard, both kings 
readily consented to its renewaL Bat 
the turbulence and discontent of the 
Scottish nobility compelled James to 
limit its duration to three years ; and 
Henry could only obtain a promise 
that it should be continued till the 
death of one of the two monardis, 
and that a matrimonial allianoe 
should be contracted between the 

claim of sanctuary was rejected. — ^Year- 
book, Term Pas. 1 Heniy Vll. 16 Term; 
Trin. 1. 

» The people cried, "King Henry, iOnc 
Henry, our Lord preserve that sweet ana 
well-savoured face." — Lei. CoU. ir. 1S7. 
Ibid. 188. 

* He diminished the yearly rent of 161V. 
paid by the citizens of York to the erowa 
to the small sum of 181. 6s.— Bot. Pul. 
vi. 390. 

* See the sequel of tSie heralds' jofamaL— 
Rot. Pari. yi. 390. 
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royal fimiliei of Enf^d and Soot- 
land.' 

It might have been expected that 
the king would have taken his queen 
with him daring his progress, to gra- 
tify the purtisuts of the house of 
York ; it was supposed that he refused 
throng his jealousy of her influenoe, 
and his unwillingness to seem indebted 
to her for his crown. She kept her 
oourt at Winchester with her mother 
and sisters, and the countess of Rich- 
mond, her mother-in-law. As she 
adyanoed in her pregnaney, the king 
remoTed from London to hunt in the 
New Forest ; and in her eighth month 
she was safely delivered of a son, whose 
birth gave equal joy to the king and 
the nation. He was christened with 
extraordinary parade in the cathedral ; 
and at the font reoeiied tiie name of 
Arthur, in memory of the celebrated 
king of the Britons, from whom 
Henry wished it to be thought that he 
was himself deeoended.* Hitherto the 
king's enemies had given him little 
uneasiness ; but tiK birth of his son, 
which threatened to perpetuate the 
crown in his family, urged them to 
one of the most extraordinary at- 
tempts recorded in history. First a 
report was spread that the young 
•earl of Warwii^ had pmshed in the 
Tower; soon afterwards one Bichard 
Simons, a priest of Oxford, entirely 
unknown in Ireland, landed at Dub- 
lin, with a boy about fifteen years of 
age, presented his ward to the earl of 
Kildare, the lord deputy, under the 
name of Edward Plantagenet, the 

1 Byzn. zu. 290. 

* Lei. CoU. XT. 204. On thxB ooeasion the 
kng's mother **nuHle ordhuranoes as to 
wluit preparation ia to be made against the 
deUTerannoe of a qneen, as also for the 
flhiistening of the cluM, when she shall be 
deKTered. They deeeend to every parti- 
enkr " of tiie nimitnre of her highnesses 
ekMonber, and the fomitare appertayning 
to her bedde, how the charch shall be 
arraied acainste the diristeninge, how the 
-eblkl shalTffo to be christened •, the length 
' toeadtn of the cradle " to be £ure set 



very earl so lately reported to have 
been murdered, and implored the pro- 
tection of that nobleman for a young 
and innocent prince, who, by escaping 
from the Tower, had avoided the ikte 
similar to that of his unfortunate cou- 
sins, the sons of Edward IV. The boy 
—he was the son of Thomas Simnel, 
a joiner at Oxford'— had been well in- 
slaruoted in the part which be had to 
perform. His i)erson was handsome ; 
his address had something in it whidi 
seemed to bespeak nobility of descent ; 
and he could relate with i^parrait 
accuracy his adventures at Sheriff- 
Hutton, in the Tower, and during his 
escape. But why he should be se- 
duced to personate a prince who wai 
still living, and who might any day 
be confronted with him is a mystery 
difficult to unravel. Of the reasons 
which have been asagned, the least 
improbable is that which supposes 
that the framers of the plot designed, 
if it succeeded, to place the real War- 
wick on the throne ; but that, sensible 
how much they should endsinger liif 
life if they were to proclaim him while 
he was in the Tower, they set up a 
counterfeit Warwick, and by this 
contrivance made it the interest of 
Henry to preserve the true one. 

Among the English settlers in Ire- 
land the partisans of the house of 
York had maintained a decided 
ascendancy ever since the adminis- 
tration of Duke Bichard in the reign 
of Henry YI. The Butlers alone had 
dared to unsheath the sword in 
favour of the Lancastrians ; and they 



forth by painters crafte," and the dimen- 
sions or another cradle of state, which is to 
be mneh larger than the other, and to be 
famished with ''greate magnificence, like 
as the prince or prinoesse herselfe were 
lyinge therein. — Ibid. 179 — 184. The cere- 
mony of the christening of Arthur is after- 
wards described (204 — 207. I observe that 
the queen dowag«r was godmother, and that 
her daughter Cecily, attended by Anne, 
another of her daugnters, carried the child ; 
a proof that the queen's family was at this 
period in high favour with the idng. 
s Hot. Pari. yi. 897. 
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bad paid hy attainders and execations 
the penalty of their attachment to the 
interests of the red rose. At the time 
of the hattle of Bosworth the reins of 
administration were heldby the chief of 
the Yorkists, the earl of Kildare ; nor 
did Henry venture, at the commence- 
ment of his reign, to irritate a power- 
ful faction by removing either the 
lord deputy, or the members of the 
oounciL But his jealousy was soon 
awakened by the reports of his spies ; 
Kildare received a mandate to attend 
the English court; and his disobe- 
dience was excused by a petition from 
the spiritual and temporal peers, stat- 
ing in forcible terms the necessity of 
his presence in Ireland. Hi» conduct 
on the arrival of Simons was of a 
nature to confirm Henry's suspicions. 
He showed no distrust of the two 
adventurers; he inquired not how 
the earl came to be committed to the 
charge of an unknown priost, only 
twenty-seven years old; he evinced 
no anxiety to ascertain whether the 
lesA Warwick were still in the Tower 
or not; he allowed his own brother, 
the lord Thomas Fitz-Gerald, the 
chancellor, to introduce the boy 
under his assumed name to the nobi- 
lity of Ireland and the citizens of 
Dublin, and to promise him protec- 
tion against his enemies and those of 
his family. The Butlers, the bishops 
of Cashel, Tuam, Glogher, and Ossory, 
and the citizens of Waterford, re- 
mained steady in their allegiance; 
the rest of the population, relying on 
the acquiescence or authority of 
Kildare, admitted the title of the new 
Flantagenet, without doubt or inves- 
tigation ; and the adventurer was pro- 
claimed by the style of Edward YI., 
king of England and France, and lord 
of Ireland.^ Most assuredly the de- 

1 Bacon, 14, 15. Folydor. 603. Wilk. 
Con. iii. 618, 622. • 

* Lei. GoU. W. 209. * Ibid. 

* See Folydore, 664 ; Bacon, 16, 17. It 
IB, indeed, possible that in a moment of 
alarm ana nnoertainty Henry may have 



puty had been already admitted into 
the secret 

'When the intelligence reached 
Henry he was alarmed, not so much 
at wluht had happened, as from hit 
ignorance of what might follow. L B» 
assembled a great coundl of peen 
and prelates, and by their advice con- 
sented to do what he ought to have 
done long before.* The pardon which 
he had issued in favour of his oppo- 
nents had been not only clogged with 
restrictions, but firequently violated. 
He now published a pardon which was 
full, without exceptions, and extended 
to every species of treason. 2. He 
conducted the real earl of Warwick 
from the Tower to St PauTs, thftt he 
might be publicly recognised by the 
citizens; and took him with him to 
the palace of Shene, where the young 
prince conversed daily vrith the noble- 
men and others who visited the court* 
This prudent measure satisfied the 
people of England. They laughed at 
the imposture in Ireland, while the 
Irish maintained that theirs was the 
real, and that the boy at Shene was 
the pretended Flantagenet 8. But 
the next measure created surprise. 
The reader has witnessed the honour- 
able manner in which the queen 
dowager lived at court. Suddenly, 
if we may believe several writers, she 
was arrested, despoiled of her goods, 
and committed to the custody of the 
monks of Bermondsey. The reason 
assigned for this harsh treatment was*. 
that after having, in the last reign, 
promised her daughter to Henry, she 
had delivered her into the hands of 
the usurper. But the pretext was 
too improbable to obtain credit It 
was suspected that she had been con- 
cerned in the present plot^ Yet 
where could be her inducement? If 

confined the iwidow of Edward lY., as a 
measure of precaution. But I suspect the 
whole story nas no other foundation than 
the fact that for the three or four last years 
of her life, Elizabeth chose to live in retire^ 
ment at Bermondsey, paying 
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Henry were dethroned, her daughter 
must share the fate of her husband. 
If the real or pretended Warwick 
should obtain the crown, all her 
children would of course be disin- 
herited. At every step of this affair 
we meet with new mysteries. It will 
be recollected that the earl of Lincoln 
had been treated by Sichara as heir- 
apparent. Though he viewed the new 
king as an usurper, he had carefully 
suppressed his feelhigs, and had been 
summoned to the last council, as one 
in whom Henry placed confidence. 
Yet the moment it was dissolved, he 
repaired to the court of his aunt, the 
duchess of Burgundy, consulted mth 
her and Lord Lovet and receiving 
an aid of two thousand veterans 
under Martin Swartz, an experienced 
officer, sailed to Ireland and landed 
at Dublin. His arrival gave new 
importance to the cause of the coun- 
terfeit Warmck. Though Lincoln 
had frequently conversed with the 
real prince at Shene,* he advised that 
the impostor should be crowned. The 
ceremony of his coronation was per- 
fbrmed l^ the bishop of Meath, with 
a diadem taken from the statue of the 
Virgin Mary ; and the new king was 
carried, after the Irish manner, from 
the church to the castle, on the 
shoulders of an English chieftain of 
the name of Darcy. Writs were even 
issued in his name: a parliament was 
convoked: and legal penalties were 
enacted against his principal oppo- 
nents, Thomasand William Butler, and 
the citizens of Waterford.^ But what 
could be Lincoln's object in contri- 
buting to this farce? Even the real 
earl of Warwick could not be heir to 
the crown as long as any of the pos- 
terity of Edward IV. were alive. If it 



Tinifl only to her daughter at Windsor. 
But of late this stonr haa not ovlj been 
Msnmed as true, but has been explained on 
the supposition that she was confined, to pre- 
vent her from revealing to the insurgents the 
dangerous secret that her son Bichard was 



be said that they had been declared 
illegitimate, so had Clarence, the 
father of Warwick, been attainted. 
In that case Lincoln himself had a 
better claim than the prince in whose 
right he pretended to draw the sword. 
When Henry first heard of the de- 
parture of Lincoln, he made a pro- 
gress through the counties of Essex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk, in which the 
earl possessed considerable interest; 
and thence proceeded through North- 
ampton and Coventry to his castle of 
Kenilworth, which he had appointed 
for the residence of his queen, and his 
mother. There intelligence was re- 
ceived that Lincoln, with his German 
auxiharies and a body of Irish asso- 
ciates, had landed at the pile of l<'ou- 
dray, in the southern extremity of 
Fumess; had remained in his camp 
at Swartmore, near Ulverstone, till 
he had been joined by the tenantry of 
Sir Thomas Broughton; and was actu- 
ally on his march through the county 
of York. The king soon found him- 
self surrounded by his friends with 
their retainers, and orders were pub- 
Ushed by his authority for "the 
goode rule of his hooste." To steal, 
rob, or ravish; to take provisions 
without paying the price affixed by 
the clerk of the market; and to 
arrest or imprison any man on the 
pretext of delinquency but without 
special orders, were made crimes 
punishable with death. To take 
other lodgings than those assigned 
by the proper officers, to cause any 
quarrel or affray, or to prevent per- 
sons from bringing provisions to the 
army, subjected the offenders to the 
lesser punishment of imprisonment. 
Every man was ordered under the 
same penalty to saddle his horse at 



still alive (Laing, 433) ; a supposition, how- 
eyer, whicn is entirely overturned by a fact 
to be mentioned in the course of a few 
pages. ^ Lei. Coll. iv. 209. 

* Bacon, 18, 19. Irish Stat. 8 Henry YIU. 
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the first blast of the trumpet, to 
bridle it at the second, and at the 
third to be mounted and ready to 
march. Vagabonds, who had no 
master, and oommon women, were 
threatened with the stocks or impri- 
sonment.^ 

The two armies, as if by mutual 
oompact, hastened towards Newark. 
It was in vain that the earl, as he 
advanced, tempted the loyalty of the 
inhabitants by proclaiming Edward 
YI. the head of the house of York. 
The real partisans of that family were 
restrained by their fears or their in- 
creduUty; and the few who joined 
the standard of the adventurer were 
outlaws or men of desperate fortunes. 
Disappointed but undismayed, Lin- 
coln resolved to stake his Ufe on the 
event of a battle; and precipitated 
his march, that he might find the 
king unprepared. The royalists had 
moved fh)m Kenilworth by CJoventry, 
Leicester, and Nottingham; their 
numbers daily increased^ but their 
quarters were ill chosen, and night 
after night they were thrown into 
confusion by alarms which furnished 
opportunities of desertion to the 
timid and disaffected. But, what will 
excite the surprise of the reader, the 
whole army lost its way between Not- 
tingham and Newark. Five guides 
were at length procured from the vil- 
lage of Eatdifife, and soon afterwards 
the vanguard, under the earl of Ox- 
ford, was attacked at Stoke by the 



1 See Lei. Coll. !▼. 210—212. These or- 
ders were strictly put in ezecntion, so that 
at Leicester and Longhboroagh " the stokks 
and prisonnes wer reasonabley fylled." — lb. 

* On account of his disappearance several 
writers have supposed that he perished in 
the battle. Bat the journal of the herald 
who was present evidently proves that he 
escaped. After mentioning the names of 
the slain, he adds, " and the viscount lorde 
Lovell was put to flight."— Lei. Coll. 214. 
Towards the dose of the seventeenth cen- 
tniy, at his seat at Minster Lovel, in Oxford- 
shire, was accidentally discovered a chamber 
under the ground, in which was the skeleton 
of a man seated in a chair, with his head 



insurgents, amounting to eight thou- 
sand men. The action was short bat 
sanguinary. The Germans fonglit 
and penshedwith the resolution U 
veterans; the adventurers fjrom In- 
land displayed their charaoteriitto 
bravery, but with their darts and 
skeans (for the English aettlera bai 
adopted the arms of the natives) thqr 
were no match for the heavy oavalzy; 
and though a portion only of the roy- 
alists was engaged, the victory was won 
with the slaughter of one half of thor 
opponents. Of the leaders, the inmO' 
gents, the earl of Linooln, tiie kfdi 
Thomas and Maurioe Fitz-Genkt 
Sir Thomas Broughton, and Martin 
Swartz, remained on the field of 
battle ; Lord Lovel was seen to escapt 
from his pursuers ; but whether he 
perished in crossing the Trent^ or 
contrived to secrete himself firam the 
notice of his friends and fbes. is vat' 
certain. He was never seen or heud 
of after that day.^ Simons and hif 
pupil surrendered to Bobert BeUing- 
ham, one of the king's esquires. The 
priest was made to confess the impos- 
ture before the convocation, and then 
thrown into a prison, in whidi he 
perished. But the pretended Edward 
VI. obtained his pardon, resumed hii 
real name of Lambert Simnel, w« 
made a scullion in the royal kitcheiii 
and afterwards, in reward of his good 
conduct^ was raised to the man 
honourable office of falconer.' 
From this insurrection the king 



reclining on a table. Hence it is ni 
that the fugitive had found an asyi 
this subterraneous chamber, where he 
perhaps starved to death throajgh negleelk 
There is also a tradition that Sir Thoowi 
Broughton escaped from the field, and lived 
till his death in concealment among bk 
tenants at Withezslack, jn tJie oonnly of 
Westmoreland. — ^West's Fumess, 210. 

' For an account of this insurreotiaat 
compare the journal of the herald in LiL 
CoU. iv. 209— 21fi, vrith Hall, 4—10, Baooo, 
13—23, and the Bolls, vi. 897. Tivit adhno 
Lambertus ez rege acdpitnun do»mit<Nr fiM>- 
tus, postquam aliquantisper in ooanina regia 
▼era verteratw— Poljd. 568. 
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learned an importuit lesson, that it 
was not his interest to wound the 
feelings of those whose principles had 
attached them to the house of York. 
His behaviour to the queen had 
created great discontent Why, it was 
asked, was she not crowned? Why 
was she, the rightful heir to the 
crown, reftised the usual honours of 
royalty? Other kings had been eager 
to crown their consorts ; but Elizabeth 
had now been married a year and a 
half; she had borne the king a son to 
succeed to the throne ; and yet she 
was kept in obscurity, as if she were 
unworthy of her station. Henry re- 
solved to silence these murmurs, and 
from Warwick issued the requisite 
orders for her coronation. The cere- 
mony was performed during the ses- 
sion of parliament; an ample pro- 
vision was made for her maintenance; 
and firom that period Elizabeth was 
brought forward on all occasions of 
parade, and seemed to enjoy the same 
consideration as former queens.^ 

The first care of the parliament was 
to supply the wants of the conqueror 
by a grant of money, and a bill of 
attainder, which included almost 
every man of property engaged in 
the late insurrection.^ Next the 



1 On the Friday before the coronation 
fourteen gentlemen were ereated knights of 
the Bath. On the Saturday the queen went 
in procession from the Tower to Westmin- 
Iter. She was dressed in white oloth of 
eold of da m as k, with a mantle of the same 
nirred with ermine. ** Her faire yelow hair 
hung downe pleyne brhynd her hak, with a 
calle of pipes over it/' On her head was a 
circle of gcdd ornamented with precious 
stones. In this dress she was borne through 
the eitr rechning in a lUter, with a canopy 
of doth of gold carried over her by four 
knights of t£» body. Several carriages, and 
ibor baronesses on grey palfreys followed. 
Qn the Sunday she was crowned, and after- 
wards dined in the hall. *' The lady Catha- 
rine Grey and Mistress Ditton went under 
the table and sate at her feet, while the 
ooontesses of Oxford and Bivers knelt on 
each side, and at oerteyne tjmjv helde a 
karohief bjfat her grace." The king viewed 
both the coronation and the dinner from 
behind a lattioe^Ltl. ColL iv. 216—233. 



king required their aid to put down 
the dangerous and unlawful practice 
of "maintenance.'' The reader will 
recollect that by "maintenance" was 
understood an association of indivi- 
duals under a chief, whose livery they 
wore, and to whom they bound them- 
selves by oaths and promises, for the 
purpose of maintaining by force the 
private quarrels of the chief and the 
members. Hence the course of jus- 
tice was obstructed, jurors were in- 
timidated, and offenders escaped with 
impunity. Henoe also (and this it 
was that chiefly provoked the hostility 
of the king) powerful noblemen were 
furnished with the means of raising 
forces at a short warning to oppose 
the reigning prince, or to assist a new 
claimant. In the preceding parlia- 
ment an oath had been required 
fh)m the lords, and was ordered to 
be taken by the commons in each 
county, that they would not keep 
in their service men openly cursed, 
or murderers, or felons, or outlaws; 
that they would not retsdn persons by 
indentures, or give liveries contrary 
to law; and that they would not 
make riots or maintenances, nor 
oppose the due execution of the 
king's writs.' In the present it was 

> Rot. Pari. vi. 386-400. I have said, 
" almost every man of property," for br 
mistake or design Lord Lovel was omittea. 
But the omission was discovered eight years 
afterwards, and a new bill of attainder was 
passed to include him (Rot. Pari. vi. 502). 
The number, however, of the insurgents 
had then dwindled from eight to five thou- 
sand, a proof that we are not to trust to 
acts of attainder for more than the sub- 
stance of the oJTence. 

» Ibid. 287. Rym. xii. 280. On that 
occasion the judges had been consulted^ 
who replied that it was impossible to en- 
force the execution of the laws, as long as 
"maintenances" existed. The chief jus- 
tice, among other things observed, that in 
the time of Bdward IV. the lords swore to 
observe the statutes, and yet in his PM- 
sence several of them, within an hour axter- 
wards, retained by oaths persons to supporl 
their quarrels, and consequently to set 
aside the execution of the law. — ^Year-book, 
Term, Mich. 1 Hen. Til. 8. 
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enacted that the chancellor, treasurer, 
and keeper of the privy seal, or two of 
them, iifith one bishop, one temporal 
peer, and the chief judges of the 
King's Bench and Common Pleas, 
should have authority to call before 
them persons accused of having 
offended in any of these points, and 
to punish the guilty, as if they had 
been convicted by the ordinary course 
of justice. It appears Arom the acts 
of the council that in cases of breach 
of the peace committed, or of combi- 
nations likely to lead to such breach, 
formed by persons whose rank and 
power screened them from the ordi- 
nary pursuit of justice, it had been 
the custom for the king to call such 
individuals before the council, where 
contending parties were reconciled, 
the guilty punished, and the sus- 
pected compelled to give security 
for their good behaviour. This, 
which might be called the criminal 
jurisdiction of the council, was trans- 
ferred to the new court now erected ; 
which, however useful it may have 
proved at its origin, was gradually 
converted into an engine of intole- 
rable oppression. Other privy coun- 
sellors besides those named in the act, 

1 BUtates of the Bealm, ii. 509. Bacon, 38. 
On the 15th of Dember, dorin? this parlia* 
ment, a conspiracy was formed among the 
serrants of the hooseholdto mnrder some 
of the superior officers. Six of the ring- 
leaders were attainted of felony bj parlia* 
ment, and an act was passed which made 
it felony withont benefit of clergy for any 
person under the rank of a lord, u he were 
entered on the cheque-roll of the household, 
to conspire the death of the king, of any 
peer, of any privy counsellor, or of the 
steward', treasurer, or comptroller of the 
household. Before this act they could not 
be so punished for the conspiracy itself, 
unless the act foUowed.— Bot. Pari. yi. 402. 
Stat. ofBealm, ii. 621. 

» Bym. xii. 329. This fact deserves par- 
ticular notice, as it invincibly disproves the 
hypothesis of those writers who maintain 
that Henry knew that one of the sons of 
Edward lY. was still living, and had con- 
fined their mother Elizabeth that she might 
not divcdge the secret. If this were true, it 
is incredible that he should have wished to 
marry Elisabeth to the king of Scots, and 



even peers not privy connsellorfl, wm 
called in to sit 88 judges ; the limits of 
their jurisdiction, as fixed by sMak, 
were extended till they included libdi^ 
misdemeanours, and contempts; ud 
the power of pronouncing that jndt* 
ment on dehnquents to which fluy 
would have been liable if th^ hid 
been convicted '* after the due oomw 
of law," grew in practice into a power 
of punishing at discretion, and with 
a severity which provoked the oarsei 
and hatred of all classes of men. Tfaia 
court v^as called the court of the stHw 
chamber, from the accidental deco- 
rations of the room in which it 
usually satw^ 

Henry wa? careful to cultivate the 
friendship which subsisted between 
him and the king of Soots. T» 
cement it more firmly. Pox, Inshi^ 
of Durham, had been sent during 
the sununer to Edinburgh; and a 
mutual agreement had been mtdc^ 
that James, who had lost his consort^ 
the daughter of the king of Denmazk, 
should marry Elizabeth, the queen 
dowager of England, and that lus 
two sons should also marry two of 
her daughters.^ Days were even ap- 
pointed for the meeting of ambasn- 

her two daughters to two Soottiflh princes* 
Such marriages would have ^aeed ner in a 
situation where she might naTe pabHdied 
the truth without fear, have aeoored an 
asylum for her son, and have seconded bis 
claim with all the power of Scotland, in- 
deed, I give no credit to the account of 
Henry's enmity to h is mother-in-law. That ■ 
she was high in the king's fisvoor just before 
the rebellion of Lincoln, appears from his 
h»ving chosen her to be godmother to Ui 
son : that she was egoally so after, may bo 
inferred from his wish to marry her tha 
same year to his friend the king of Scota.^- 
Folydore, indeedjp. 671), and Baoon (p. 18), 
who transcribes Hall (p. 3), tell ns that the 
king, on the rebellion of Jjincoln, denrived 
her of all her lands and estates. Ii thtj 
mean her dower as queen, the only pro- 

Serty which she had, their assertion is nn- 
oubtedly false. She had been deprived d 
that by Richard III. ; nor was it restored 
by Henij's parliament, when it repealed so 
much of the act as deprived her "of the 
name, estate, and dignity of queen." — Bot. 
Pari. vi. 288. In lieu of it the king granted 
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dors to fix the marriage settlements ; 
but the project was interrupted by 
the rebellion of the Scottish lords, 
and finally defeated by the death of 
James, who, after losing the battle of 
Candor, in June, 1488, was murdered 
at the mill of Beaton during his 
flight Though Henry grieved for the 
death of his friend, he was anxious 
to maintain the relations of amity 
with his successor ; and therefore, as 
the truce might be said to have ter- 
minated at the death of James, he 
ratified it anew in the following 
month. Thus was peace continued 
between the two crowns for the 
space of eleven years; an unusual 
duration, preparative of that har- 
mony which, after centuries of rapine 
and bloodshed, was at last happily 
established.* 

As soon as the king was relieved 
from domestic enemies, he was com- 
pelled to direct his attention to the 
continent. By force, or policy, or 
good fortune, the French monarchs 
had gradually obtained possession of 
the other great fiefs of the crown; 
Bretagne alone ' retained its own 
prince, and its ancient constitution. 
But the duke Prancis was advanced 
in age, and weak both in mind and 
body. His family consisted of two 
daughters, the elder of whom, named 
Anne, had reached her twelfth year. 
So rich an heiress attracted a number 
of suitors, among whom the most dis- 
tinguished were, Maximilian king of 
the Bomans, the duke of Orleans, 
first prince of the blood in Prance, 
and the lord lyAlbret, a powerful 
chieftain near the foot of the Pyre^ 
nees. Each of these might flatter 



her a compensatioii. See the collection of 
unpublished acts by Rjmer, Hen. VII. 
torn. i. No8. 29, 89. Again, Polydore (ibid.) 
assures ns that she ever afterwards led a 
miserable life; Carte (p. 827) and Laing 
<p. 433), that she was kept in the strictest 
confinement. Bat this too must be in a 
great measure, if not entirely, false ; for we 
accidentally learn from the journal of the 



himself with the hope o^ obtaining 
with the princess her ample patri- 
mony ; but they had all a dangerous 
enemy in the king of France, who, 
though he was prevented from soli- 
citing the hand of Anne by his 
previous contract with the daughter 
of Maximilian, had determined at the 
death of the duke to take possession 
of the duchy in virtue of some ancient 
and unintelligible claim, which had 
lain dormant for centuries. 

Charles YIII. had ascended the 
throne in 1483, at the age of four- 
teen, an age at which the law pre- 
sumed that the heir to the sceptre 
must be possessed of sufficient capa- 
city and experience to govern the 
kingdom. But his father Louis XI. 
had thought otherwise ; and in 
obedience to the instructions of that 
monarch, the states placed the young 
king under the tutelage of his elder 
sister, Anne of France, who had 
married Pierre de Bourbon, lord 
of Beaujeu. The duke of Orleans, 
though he had not reached his 
twenty-fourth year, was oflended 
with the choice ; he raised forces 
against the regent, and was com- 
pelled to seek the protection of the 
duke of Bretagne. It so chanced 
that at the same time several Breton 
nobles, who had incurred the resent- 
ment of Francis by the murder of 
his favourite minister, Pierre de 
Landois, had fled to the court of 
Charles. The regent declared war, 
for the apparent purpose of com- 
pelling the duke to pardon the exiles, 
and give up the French prince, but 
with the real view of preventing the 
marriage of Anne, and of annexing 

herald (Lei. Coll. iv. 249), that when the 
French ambassadors were introduced to the 
queen at Westminster in November, 1489, 
*' ther was with hir hir moder quene Eliza- 
beth, and my lady the kinge's moder;" and 
we find her next year receiving an annuity 
from the king. — Bym. ibid. No. 75. 

1 Eym. xii. 328—331, 346. 
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Bretagne to the crown. Both par- 
tieB applied to Henry* The king of 
frinoe deprecated lids interference; 
the duke Bolicited immediate assist- 
ance. Charles, to Inll his jealousy, 
represented the war as an unim- 
portant quarrel between himself and 
the protector of a rebellious vassal ; 
Prancis endeavoured to awaken his 
fears, hy describing the accession of 
power which Trance would derive 
from the conquest of the duchy. 
Each appealed to his gratitude. The 
former reminded him of the French 
auxiliaries who fought under his 
banner at the battle of Bosworth; 
the latter of the protection which he 
had experienced during his long exile 
in Bretagne. Henry was perplexed; 
and unwilling to offend either, he 
ofBored himself as a mediator between 
both. With tills view his almoner 
Urswick was employed month after 
month in useless journeys between 
the courts of Paris, Bennes, and 
Westminster. Charles, while he pro- 
fessed himself willing to accept the 
mediation, prosecuted the war with 
additional vigour. In May he en- 
tered Bretagne ; Floermel and Vannes 
were compelled to open their gates; 
and in June the duke saw himself 
besieged in his capital Maximilian 
sent to his assistance a body of 
fifteen hundred men, who with a 
reinforcement of Bretons, fought 
their way through the French lines, 
and ultimately compelled the enemy 
to abandon the siege. Charles, how- 
ever, continued the war; and to be 
revenged of the king of the Bomans, 
ordered the mareschal de Cordes to 
aid the citizens of Bruges and Ghent, 
who had revolted from Maximilian. 
Francis reiterated his solicitations to 
Henry ; but the king, trusting to the 
chance of events and the internal re- 
sources of Bretagne, always promised 

^ Bacon, a»— 32. Bym. zii. 341, 347. 
Com. Sapplem. c. iii. iv. Poljd. 669. Hall, 
11—14. l)aaiel, ami. 14B5— 14B8. 



and always delayed. It wis not thit 
he could plead poverty. His pariia- 
ment had granted him two fifteenth^ 
and advised him to assist his finend; 
but avarice prompted him to accept 
the money, and to neglect the advice. 
He acquainted the French court with 
the proceedings of parliament, in the 
vain hope that Charles might be ter- 
rified into forbearance ; he refused to 
English adventurers the royal per* 
mission to serve in the army of 
Francis; and when Sir Edward 
Wydevile with four hundred men 
privately sailed from the Isle d 
Wight for Bretagne, he not only 
disavowed the expedition to the 
French government, but consented 
to an armistice which ahould last for 
six months.' 

It was not, however, long befSore he 
saw reason to doubt tiie polioy of sacb 
vacillating conduct In the dinstroni 
battle of St Aubin, Sur Edward Wyde- 
vile was shun with all his oonntiynm 
and seventeen hundred Bretons, who^ 
to deceive the enemy, bad adopted 
the white coats and red crosses of 
the English soldiersL The duke of 
Orleans was made prisoner; Si 
Aubin, Dinant, and St Malo snr- 
rendeied ; and Franda signed a 
treaty, by which he consented that 
Charles should retain all his con- 
quests, and that neither of his daugh- 
ters should marry without the appnh 
bation of the French king. But the 
sequel was still more perplexing. In 
a few weeks Francis died, and soon 
afterwards his younger daughter 
followed him to the grave. The 
king of France, in virtue of his pre- 
tended claim, demanded the whole 
succession; hostilities recommenced; 
and before Christmas one half of 
Bretagne was in the hands of the 
French. The clamour of the nation 
now roused Heury from his apathy. 
On the same day he despatch^ 
envoys to the kings of Spain and 
Portugal, to Maximilian and his son 
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the arohdnkd Philip, to Anne of 
BretagnOi and Charles of Pranoe. 
Of these emhassies the four first 
were ohiefly meant for parade; to 
the orphan princess he made the offer 
of an En^ish army ; to the king of 
Pranoe he proposed a renewal of the 
tmoe^ but with an additional clause, 
that each party might indude his 
allies. Sensible that the proposal 
would be rejected, he insinuated to 
Charles, Idiat if his people compelled 
him to aid the Bretons, his army 
should act entirely on the defensiye.' 
Henry now summoned a parliA- 
ment. The nation was anxious to 
rescue a young and unfortunate 
princess fh>m the power of a yicto- 
rious enemy: but the cold-hearted 
Idng had determined to enrich him- 
self from the generosity of the one 
and the necessities of the other. Prom 
his subjects he demanded an aid of 
one hundred thousand pounds for the 
maintenance of ten thousand archers 
during twelve months ; but the 
amount was cut down to seventy- 
five thousand; and to raise that sum, 
the lords for themselves, the commons 
for themselves and their constituents, 
granted to the king a tenth of the 
yearly produce of their lands, fees, 
and pendens/ with a tax on personal 
property of one penny in eight. To 
jinne he promised an army of six 
thousand archers to serve for six 
months; but on conditions to which 
her necessities compelled her to sub- 
scribe, that she should surrender two 
fortresses as securities for the repay- 
ment of the expense, and should take 
an oath not to marry without his 
consent. In the spring Sir Robert 
Willoughby de Brooke landed in 

1 Bym. ziL 8417—365. Bacon, 37. Hall, 
T. 15. Com. Snpplexn. y. 

* Bacon, 37. Bym. in. 302, 372. Bot. 
Pari. yi. 420. 

s Hall, 18. Bacon, 47. The herald has 
celebrated in hia joamid the resolution of 
an archer, called John Pearson, of Goven- 
trj, who having lost a leg bj a oannon.shot. 



Bretagne with the stipulated number 
of men ; but as Charles knew that the 
English were forbidden to undertake 
offensive operations, he ordered his 
own forces to abstahi from a general 
engagement. The consequence was, 
that a few skirmishes kept up the 
appearance of hostilities; and the 
auxiliaries, as soon as the six months 
of their service were completed, re- 
turned to their own country.' 

But, if the war languished in Bre- 
tagne, it was distinguished by a most 
brilliant action in Planders. The 
revolted Plemings with the aid of 
De Cordes had besieged Dixmude; 
and the lords Baubeney and Morley, 
with two thousand archers and thrice 
that number of Germans, attadced 
them in their camp, though it was 
defended by a strong battery. The 
archers poured a volley of arrows 
into the trenches, fell on the ground 
till the guns had been discharged, 
rose on their feet, poured in a second 
volley, and rushed precipitately into 
the camp. The victory was complete; 
but it was stained with cruelty. Be- 
venge for the death of " that gentill 
yong knight the lord Morlay" so 
transported the victors, that they 
refused to give quarter, and eight 
thousand of the enemy are said to 
have been slain, a carnage almost 
incredible, if we consider the small 
number of the combatants in each 
army.' 

The expedition to Bretagne had, 
however, been productive of some 
advantage. It had stopped the pro- 
gress of the Prenoh arms. At the 
same time the levies of Ferdinand 
king of Spain had compelled Charles 
to detach a numerous force to Ponta- 

continned to discharge his arrows kneeling 
or sitting, *' And when the Frenchmen 
fledde, he cried to one of his felowes, and 
saide, have thow these six arrowes that I 
have lefte, and folow thow the chase, for I 
may not. The which John Pearson died 
witnin few days after, on whose soolle God 
have mercy." — Lei. Coll. ir. 247. 
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rabia, for the proteotion of that fron- 
tier. In these oircumstances the 
defeat at Dixmude» and the sur- 
render of St. Omer to the king of the 
Eomans, induced the French monarch 
to listen to proposals for peace ; and in 
a convention with Maximilian, he 
consented to restore to the princess 
all the towns which belonged to 
Francis at the time of his death, and 
promised that as soon as the English 
forces should retire, and she should 
give security for her allegiance, St. 
Malo, Foug^res, Dinant, and St. Au- 
bin should be sequestered, to remain 
in the hands of an indifferent person 
till the claim of Charles to the duchy 
could be satisfactorily determined. 

We may now return to England, 
where of the sum voted in the last 
session of parliament only a small part 
had been raised. The commons of the 
northern counties had not only refused 
to pay their proportion, but had even 
murdered the king's lieutenant, the 
earl of Northumberland. But the 
insurrection was quickly suppressed 
by the earl of Surrey ; John k Cham- 
bre, one of the ringleaders, suffered at 
York ; and Sir John Egremond, the 
other, escaped to the duchess of Bur- 
gundy.^ In the next session, the 
deficiency of the tax, which instead of 
seventy-five had produced no more 
than twenty-five thousand poiinds, 
was amply supplied by the grant of a 
tenth and a fifteenth. Henry with 
great care deposited the money in 
his coffers. War was not his object. 
Instead of military preparations he 
consumed the whole of the present 
and a great part of the next year 
in forming and re-forming alliances 
with the kings of Spain and the 
Bomans. Never perhaps did three 
princes profess more, and feel less, 
affection for each other. For the 
common advantage of Christendom 
they agreed to set bounds to the am- 



bition of France ; bat in reality eadi 
sought, by working on the apprehoi- 
sions of Charles, to promote his indi- 
vidual interest. Maximilian hoped 
to recover the ancient patrimony of 
his family on the north of France^ and 
with the duchess to obtain the duchy 
of Bretagne; Ferdinand expected to 
procure the restitution of BousUkn, 
which he had formerly mortgaged for 
the loan of three hundred thousand 
crowns ; while Henry cared little for 
the fate of Bretagne, or the interests 
of his allies, provided he oonld extort 
from Anne security for the repayment 
of his expenses, and from Charles a 
valuable present in reward of his for- 
bearance.' 

The king of the Bomans, both by 
the promptitude with which he bad 
formerly sent succours to Francis^ 
and the attention which he had lately 
paid to the interests of Anne, had won 
the esteem of both the father and 
daughter ; and when, during the ces- 
sation of hostilities, she signified her 
consent to his proposal of marriage^ 
she did no more than comply with 
the wishes of her deceased parent 
If Maximilian had improved tiie 
golden opportunity to visit Bretagne^ 
he would have secured the object of 
his ambition; but his Flemish sub- 
jects were in rebellion; the joomoy 
by land or water would expose him to 
his enemies ; and it was thought tiiat 
the marriage by proxy would be 
equally certain and less dangerous. 
With this view the prince of Orange, 
as the representative of the king of 
the Eomans, married the duchess in 
his name in the month of April ; and 
within a few weeks, the lord D'Albret^ 
one of her suitors, to revenge the dis- 
appointment, betrayed to the French 
the important city of Nantes. War 
was now renewed ; the king of the 
Romans thinking himself secure, 
neglected to succour his wife ; Henry 



1 HaU, 16. Bacon, 41. Fab. 628. Lei. » Rot. Pari. ri. 438. Bym. xi. 397, 39*- 
Coll. ir. 246. I 430, 437, 440, 443. 
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harassed her with demands of money 
for the repayment of his former ex- 
penses ; and Charles formed the plan, 
suspected by neither of these powers, 
of compelling her to break her con- 
tract with Maximilian, and to marry 
himself.* 

It was true that at an early age he 
had been contracted to Margaret of 
Austria, Maximilian's daughter, who 
had been educated in France as his 
<jonsort, and only waited till she 
reached the age of puberty to ratify 
the marriage. But this circumstance, 
which might have deterred other 
princes, only supplied Charles with a 

cloak to conceal his real intention. 

By promises and bribes he bought 

the councillors of the duchess; but 

when the proposal was made to 

her, she rejected it with disdain. 

"Was not Charles her natural enemy ? 

"Was he not contracted to Margaret ? 

Was not she herself married to 

Maximilian? They replied that she 

ought to sacrifice a feeling of dislike 

to the interests of her country; 

that the contract between Charles 

and Margaret was void, because that 

princess was under age; and that the 

marriage between herself and Maxi- 
milian had not been consummated, 

and might therefore be dissolved, be- 
cause Bretagne was a fief of the 

French crown, and by law an heiress 

could not marry without the consent 

of her lord. These reasons made no 

impression on the mind of Anne ; but 

they were supported by a French 

army, which appeared before the gates 

of Eennes. She was now told that 

her obstinacy had been punished. 

There remained no hope of escape. 

She must be either the wife or cap- 
tive of Charles. Subdued at last by 

importunity and terror, she consented 

to a treaty, of which the principal 

* articles were that she should marry 
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^ Hall, 20. Bacon, 48. Com. Sup- 
plem. vi. 
* Hall, 29. Baoon, 55. Com. Supplem. 
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the French king ; that the rights of 
each should be reciprocally commu- 
nicated to the other; that the sur- 
vivor should retain possession of the 
duchy ; but that, in case she were the 
survivor, she should, if she remained 
single, bequeath her dominions to the 
reigning prince, or, if she chose to 
marry, marry no one but the actual 
possessor or the presumptive heir of 
the French crown. She was married 
to Charles at Langey, in Touraine, 
and crowned in the abbey church of 
St Denis.2 

The reader may conceive the feel- 
ings of Maximilian at this double dis- 
appointment. By his own inactivity, 
and the arts of his enemy, he had lost 
for himself a wife and aprincipaUty,for 
his daughter a husband and a throne. 
His rage vented itself in threats and 
imprecations; but the exhaustion of 
his treasury, and the factious temper 
of his people, forbade him to seek 
revenge by open hostilities. Henry 
received the intelligence with the 
coolness of a philosopher; and, in- 
stead of irritating his mind by reflect- 
ing on what he had lost, sat himself 
down to calculate the chances of 
deriving pecuniary advantages from 
the event. During the last year he 
had repeatedly assumed a warlike 
attitude; he had ordered troops to 
be levied, stores to be provided; he 
had even appointed commissioners to 
extort money in the dififerent coun- 
ties under the illegal and vexatious 
name of " benevolence." ^ In October 
he acquainted the parliament with his 
resolution of chastising the perfidy of 
the French king (though Charles had 
not then married the princess), and 
obtained from it a grant of two tenths 
and two fifteenths.^ After Christmas 
he found both houses still more eager 
for war ; an act was passed in favour 
of those who should accompany the 

vi. Daniel, anno 1489-— 1491. 
3 Kjm. zii. 446, 455, 464. 
♦ liot. Pari. vi. 442. 
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king, enabling them to alienate their 
estates without the payment of fines, 
and to enfeoff lands, that their exe- 
cutors might have funds to fulfil 
their bequests; and laws were made, 
compelling the captains, under pain of 
imprisonment and forfeiture, to pay 
their men within six days after the 
money was issued fh)m tiie treasury, 
and making it felony for any soldier 
to leave the army without the per- 
mission of his superior officer.^ 

StUl these laws and preparations 
were but a mask, under which the 
king sought to conceal his designs 
from his own subjects as well as the 
enemy. The former would pay the 
tenths and fiftenths ; the latter might 
perhaps offer a valuable sum for the 
purchase of peace. With this view 
he continually invented reasons for 
delay. It would be dangerous to 
leave the kingdom exposed to the 
inroads of the Scots; four months 
were employed in negotiating a pro- 
longation of the armistice between 
the two kingdoms.' Two more were 
consumed in forming contracts for 
the levy of different descriptions of 
force; of men-at-arms each attended 
by his custrel and page, of lancers 
and archers on horseback, and of foot 
soldiers armed with bows, halberds, 
and bills.. These troops were mus- 
tered and inspected in June and 
July; yet week passed after week, 
and the season for active operations 
was suffered to elapse before the king 
put himself at the head of the army. 
In the beginning of October he landed 
at Calais; a fortnight later he sat 
down before Boulogne, with sixteen 
hundred men-at-arms, and twenty- 
five thousand infantry. 
SfX was now believed that the war 
had begun ; and the people of Eng- 
land flattered themselves with the 
anticipation of victory and conquest. 



^ Stat. ofBealm, ii. 6^. 
* Bym. xii. 4G5, 473.. 



Henry had other objects in view. As 
long back as the month of June he 
had commissioned the lordD'AubigDy» 
governor of Calais, to negotiate a 
peace and alliance with Charles; and, 
if we may judge from appearanoM, 
that peace was, in substance at letit^ 
already concluded. On the part oc 
France no preparations were made i» 
repel the invaders; and Henry, in- 
stead of acting with vigour, fint pol^ 
lished a letter from his envoy in the 
court of Maximilian, and then another 
from his ambassador with Eerdinaod, 
that the army might know how little 
was to be expected from either of 
those princes. Soon afterwtida he 
received from I^Aubigny the roug^ 
draft of a treaty, which was imme- 
diately submitted to the oonsideratioa 
of twenty-four of his principal ofSoars. 
In their report to the king th^ advised 
him to sign it, alleging the latenen 
of the season, the sickness of the anny, 
the inactivity of his allies, the strength 
of Boulogne and the neighbonitig 
fortresses, and the advantageous oWaa 
of his antagonist. Henry had asked 
their opioion merely to exonerate 
himself firom blame ; and two treatieii» 
the one public the other private, 
were immediately concluded. By the 
former, peace, alliance, and oonfede- 
racy, were established between the 
two crowns, to last during the lives of 
both kings, and for one year after the 
death of the survivor ; by the latter, 
Charles bound himself to pay to 
Henry by half-yearly instalments of 
twenty-five thousand crowns, the ag- 
gregate sum of one hundred and 
forty-nine thousand pounds sterling; 
one hundred and twenty-four thou- 
sand of which should be received in 
lieu of all claims against Anne of 
Bretagne, and twenty-five thousand 
as the arrears of the annuity due to 

the late King Edward IV. Henry 
• 

» Ibid. 478—480. 
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returned to Calais. His fayourites, 
who had reoeiyed bribes from the 
!Frenoh kingy applauded the wisdom 
and good fortune of their master; 
but the army loudly oondemned the 
dissimulation and avarice of a prince 
who, to replenish his own coffers, had 
not hesitated to disappoint the hopes 
of the nation, and to lead so many 
knights and noblemen into ruinous, 
and at the same time unnecessary 
expenses.* 

It is now time to introduce to the 
reader one of the most mysterious 
personages recorded in Eng^h his- 
tory. About the time when Henry 
published his intention of making 
war against France, a merchant yes- 
ael from Lisbon cast anchor in the 
cove of Cork. Among the passengers 
was a youtii, whom no person knew, 
about twenty years of age, of hand- 
some features and courtiy deport- 
ment. It was soon rumoured that 
he was Richard duke of York, the 
second son of Edward lY. ; but how 
his birth was ascertained, or in what 
manner he accounted for his escape 
iirom the Tower, when Edward V. 
was murdered,' or where he had Uyed 
during the last seyen years, though 
questions which must haye been ask^ 
are secrets whidi have neyer been 
expluned. To such inquiries, how- 
eyer, he gave answers which satisfied 
the credulity of his friends ; and, as 
the English settlers were warmly 
attached to the house of York, 
(yWater, the late mayor of Cork, 
easily induced the citizens to declare 
in his favour. An attempt was even 
made to secure the assistance of the 
earl of Kildare, and of his kinsman 
the earl of Desmond, formerly the 
great supporters of the white rose. 

1 Bym. xii. 490—608. Bacon, 63. Eot. 
Pari. vi. 507. 

* Eren those who assert that this adven- 
turer was the real duke of York agreed that 
Edward V. was dead, as he never appeared, 
nor did any one ever take his name. 

3 Of a Scotch family of the name of Moni< 



The latter declared in favour of Per- 
kin ; the former, who had lately been 
disgraced by Henry, returned an am- 
biguous but courteous answer. The 
adventurer had yet no apparent rea- 
son to be displeased with his recep- 
tion ; when he suddenly accepted an 
invitation from the ministers of 
Charles YIII., to visit France, and 
place himself under the protection of 
that monarch. He was received by 
the king as the real duke of York, 
and the rightful heir to the English 
throne. For his greater security a 
guard of honour was allotted to him 
under the command of the lord of 
Concressault f and the English exiles 
and outlaws, to the number of one 
hundred, offered him their services 
by their agent Sir Greorge Neville. 
Henry was perplexed and alarmed. 
He hastened to sign the peace with 
the French monarch; and Charles 
instantly ordered the adventurer to 
quit his dominions. This order be- 
trays the real object of the counte- 
nance which had been given to his 
pretensions; perhaps it may explain 
why he made his appearance at that 
particular period.^ 

Leaving France, he solicited the 
protection of Mai^aret, the dowi^er 
duchess of Burgundy, who received 
him with joy, appointed him a guard 
of thirty halberdiers, and gave him 
the surname of *' The white rose of 
England." Her conduct revived the 
alarm of the king and the hopes of 
his enemies. Could the aunt, it was 
asked, be deceived as to the identity 
of her nephew? Or would so vir- 
tuous a princess countenance an im- 
postor ? Henry spared neither pains 
nor expense to unravel the mystery. 
His agents were distributed through 



penj. If I understand rightly a letter of 
Ramsey Lord Bothwell, Concressault told 
him that he and the adiniral of France had 
made many inquiries respecting the birth of 
the adventurer, but to no purpose. See 
the letter in Finkerton's Scotland, ii. 438. 
Ellis, U 8. « Hall, 30, 31. Polyd. 582. 

L 2 
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the towns and Tillages of Flanders, 
and valuable rewards were offered 
for the slightest information. The 
Yorkists were equally active. Their 
secret agent Sir Ilobert Clifford was 
permitted to see "the white rose," 
and to hear from the pretender and 
his aunt the history of his adventures. 
Ho assured his employers in England 
that the claim of the new duke of 
York was indisputable; while the 
royal emissaries reported that his real 
name was Perkin Warbeck ; that he 
was bom of respectable parents in the 
city of Tournay; that he had fre- 
quented the company of the English 
merchants in Flanders, and had some 
time before sailed from Middleburgh 
to Lisbon in the service of Lady 
Brompton, the wife of one of the 
outlaws.' 

With this clue Henry was satisfied, 
and despatched Sir Edward Foynings 
and Br. Warham as his ambassadors 
to the archduke Philip, the sovereign 
of Burgundy. Their ostensible object 
was to renew the treaties between En- 
gland and the Netherlands : but their 
secret instructions commissioned them 
to demand the surrender, or, if that 
could not be obtained, the expulsion of 
Warbeck. The ministers of the arch- 
duke were divided ; some maintain- 
ing the identity, others the imposture 
of the pretender. An answer was ulti- 
mately returned, that Philip, through 
friendship for the king, would abstain 
firom affording aid to his enemy, but 
that he could not control the duchess, 
who was absolute mistress within the 
lauds of her dower. Henry, to mani- 
fest his displeasure, withdrew the mart 
of English cloth from Antwerp to 
Calais, and strictly prohibited all 
intercourse between the two coun- 
tries.' 

Clifford, and Barley his associate, 
had gone to Flanders as the envoys of 



' Ilall. 31, 32. 

* Bjm. zii. UA. Hdl, 33. Poljd. 681. 



the Yorkists ; others, spies in the p^7 
of Henry, repaired to Brussels under 
the pretence of testifying their attadi- 
ment to the new duke of York. Theso^ 
the moment they had wormed them- 
selves into the confidence of the 
adventurer, betrayed to the king all 
his secrets, with the names of his 
partisans. The oonsequenoe was^ that 
on the same day the loi'd Fitzwalter, 
Sir Simon Mountford, Sir Thomas 
Thwaites, Eobert Batcliffe, William 
Daubeney, Thomas Cressemer, Thomas 
Atwood, and several clergymen, were 
apprehended on the charge of high 
treason. Their correspondence with 
the friends of the pretender in FUn- 
dors was considered a sufficient proof 
of their guilt ; and all recdved judg- 
ment of death. Mountford, Thwaites^ 
and Batcliffe, suffered immediately; 
Lord Fitzwalter was imprisoned at 
Calais, where three years later he for- 
feited his life by an unsuooessftil 
attempt to escape. The rest were 
pardoned; but this act of vigour 
astonished and dismayed the un- 
known friends of the adventurer, 
many of whom, conscious of their 
guil^ and sensible that their assooiatei 
had been betrayed, fled for secuii^ 
to the different sanctuaries.' 

There remained, however, one who^ 
while he flattered himself that he 
possessed a high place in the royal 
favour, had been secretly marked oat 
for destruction. After the festivitieB 
of Christmas, Henry repaired with 
his court to the Tower. Clifford, 
whose fidelity had been corrupted by 
promises and presents, arrived finmi 
Flanders, was introduced to the king 
in council, and on his knees obtauied 
a full pardon. Being exhorted to 
prove his repentance by discovering 
what he knew of the conspiracy, he 
accused the lord chamberlain. Sir 
William Stanley. The king started 

s Rot. F&rl. Ti. 509, 6M. Hall, 34. 
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with affected horror, and refused to | 
give credit to the charge. To Sir 
WilUam he was indebted both for 
his crown and his life. At the battle 
of Bosworth, when he was on the 
point of sinking under the pressure 
of the enemy, that nobleman had 
rescued him from danger, and had 
secured to him the victory. But 
Clifford repeated the accusation with 
greater boldness, and Henry, out of 
api)arent tenderness to his friend, 
desired Sir William to confine him- 
self to his apartment in the square 
tower, and to reserve his defence till 
his examination on the following 
morning. Whether it arose fjrom 
oonsciousness of guilt, or fh>m con- 
fidence in his past services, the 
prisoner confessed the truth of the 
charge ; on that confession he was 
arraigned and condemned at West- 
minster; and after a decent interval 
suffered the punishment of decapi- 
tation. His death gave rise to con- 
tradictory reports. By some it was 
said that he had suppUed the pre- 
tender with money ; by others, that 
when he was soUcited to declare for 
him, he had replied : ** Were I sure 
that he was the son of Edward, I 
would never fight against him."* 
This at least is probable, that unless 
he had been really entangled in the 
conspiracy, Henry would never have 
proceeded to the execution of a noble- 
man to whom he was under so many 
obligations ; but the general opinion 
of the king^s avarice provoked a sus- 
picion that the enormous wealth of 
the prisoner was the chief obstacle to 
his pardon. By his death, plate and 
money to the value of forl^ thousand 

1 Polyd. Tirg. 685. Andr^ says that he 
had not only sent money to the pretender, 
but ilium tutari et in regnam adducere pro- 
miaerat. — MS. Dom. A. zriii. The indict- 
ment charges him with having consented to 
the mission of Clifford, and promised to 
receive and aid such persons as Clifford 
should send to him with a private sign.— 
Howell, State Trials, iii. 366. 



pounds, with lands to the amount of 
three thousand pounds a year, de- 
volved to the crown. A reward of 
five hundred pounds had already 
been given to Clifford; but he was 
never afterwards trusted by Henry.* 

Three years had now elapsed since 
the pretender first set forth his 
claim ; and yet, during that long 
interval, he had never made any 
attempt to establish it by legal proof, 
or to enforce it by an appeal to the 
sword. This protracted delay, the 
accounts which had been published 
of his country and parentage, the 
punishment of his Mends in Eng- 
hind, and the pacification of Ireland, 
made his cause appear desperate ; and 
both the Flemish, whose commerce 
had been suspended on his account, 
and the archduke, whose treasury 
suffered from the deficiency of the 
customs, began to complain of the 
countenance which he had hitherto 
received from the duchess Mar- 
garet. In this emergency he sailed 
from the coast of Flanders with a 
few hundreds of adventurers attached 
to his fortunes, and while Henry was 
on a visit to his mother at Latham, 
in Lancashire, made a descent in the 
neighbourhood of Deal. But the 
inhabitants, either behoving him au 
impostor, or urged by the fear of in- 
curring the royal displeasure, attacked 
the invaders, made one hundred and 
sixty-nine prisoners, and drove the 
remainder into their boats. All the 
captives were hanged by the order of 
Henry, some in London, and others 
in different parts of the coast.' War- 
beck, despairing of success in Eng- 
land, sailed to Ireland, and with the 

* Bdt. Pari. vi. 504. Tab. 530. Hall, 35. 
Bacon, 76—78. Speed, ex MS. Bern. An- 
dreas, 974. Exoerp. Hist. 100. From the 
privy pnrse expenses it appears that the 
king sent 101. to Sir William Stanley at his 
execution, and paid 171. 19s. for his foneral 
at Syon.— Ibid. 101, 102. 

3 Fab. 630. HaU, 37. Stowe, 479. Bot. 
Pari. vi. 504. Polyd. 689. 
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aid of the earl of Desmond laid siege 
to "Waterford. Sir Edward Poynings 
was lord deputy for Henry, duke of 
York, the king's second son, only four 
years of age. He immediately raised 
the royal standard, hastened to Water- 
ford, and compelled Perkin to flee 
with the loss of three of his ships. 
This second fiailure extinguished the 
hopes of the adventurer; it was some 
consolation to him that he had still 
the good fortune to regain his former 
asylum.* 

Henry now thought it expedient 
to summon parUaments hoth in Ire- 
land and England. In the Irish 
parliament, statutes were enacted to 
f^ the lower classes of inhabitants 
from the grieyous impositions of 
ooyne and livery; to break the 
I)ower of the great lords by the 
prohibition of maintenance; to pre- 
serve the English ascendancy within 
the pale by the revival of the sta- 
tutes of Kilkenny;' and to provide 
for the good government of the Eng- 
lish domains by giving to all statutes 
"lately made in England, and be- 
longing to the pubUo w^ of the 
same," the force of law in Ireland. 
As the people had been harassed by 
frequent parliaments, in which ordi- 
nances were repeatedly made for the 
sole profit of the chief governor, or 
of the party which he espoused, it 
was enacted that for the future no 
parliament should be holden till the 
king had been informed, by the lieu- 
tenant and council, of the necessity 
of the same, and of the acts intended 
to be passed in it, and had previously 
given his Ucence and approbation 
under the great seal.' In these pro- 
visions the deputy appears to have 
had no other object than the welfare 

1 Sir Frederic Madden was the first to 
call attentiou to this attempt on the part of 
Perkin. — See Archscol. xzru. 170. 

3 That forbidding the use of the Irish 
language was excepted; a proof that the 
English settlers had by this time generally 
adopted it. 



of the state; bat he was thought to 
have been swayed by private con- 
siderations in the act of attainder 
which he procured against the enl 
of Kildare, his family, and adherentoL 
Henry, however, whose object it wm 
to strengthen his interest in the lister 
island, accepted the i^>ology offered 
by Eildare, and received him again 
to favour. The earl of Desmond, 
whose guilt was less ambiguous; had 
previously submitted, had given one 
of his sons as a hostage for his fidelity; 
and had taken a second time the oath 
of allegiance. A free pardon was 
afterwards granted to the rest of the 
natives, with the exceplaon of Lord 
Barry and O'Water, and tranquillity 
was fully restored in the island.^ 

In the English parliament a bill of 
attainder was paesed, at the kmg^ 
request, against twenty-one gentle- 
men who had suffered, or had been 
condemned, for their adhesion to the 
pretender. The other acts of the 
session were to ratify the peaoe <k 
Estaples, according to one of the 
articles of the treaty f and to eoadb 
the penalty of forfeiture against all 
persons holding fees, annuities, or 
offices from the crown (and to these 
were afterwards added all possessing 
lands, hereditaments, and honours 
by letters patent),^ who should neg- 
lect to attend in person the king in 
his wars. But the nation had now 
grown weary of civil dissension. The 
extinction or beggary of so many 
noble and opulent families had proved 
a useful lesson to the existing gene- 
ration ; and men betrayed a reluct- 
ance to engage in cont^ts in which 
they knew from experience that they 
must either gain the ascendancy, or 
lose their lives or their fortunes. To 

* On Poyning's law, I have followed the 
opinion of Leland, ii. App. 612 — 516. 

* Bot. Pari. Ti. 482. Bjm. zii. 668—563, 
634. Stat, of Keahn, ii. 612. 

5 Rot. Pari. vi. 503—608. Bym. xii. 710. 

6 Ibid. vi. 626. 
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obviate these disastrous oonsequenoes 
a statute was made, declaring that no 
one who should attend on the king and 
sovereign lord for the time being, to 
do him fiuthful service in the wars, 
should hereafter, on that account, 
whatever might be the fortune of 
battle, be attainted of treason, or 
incur the penalty of forfeiture. That 
this act might be set aside by the 
avarice or the resentment of a suc- 
cessful competitor was indeed evident: 
yet it was perhaps the best remedy 
that could be devised for the evil ; 
and a hope was cherished, both from 
the reasonableness of the measure, 
and from the benefits which it pro- 
mised to all parties, that in future 
oontests it would be generally re- 
spected.^ 

The repulse of Warbeck in his late 
expedition, and the complaint of the 
flemish merchants, induced the arch- 
duke to solicit a reconciliation with 
Henry ; and, after a few conferences 
between their respective envoys, the 
" great treaty of commerce between 
England and the Netherlands" was 
signed. By it every faciUty was 
afforded to the trade of the two 
countries; but there was appended 
to it a provision, which from this 
period Henry inserted in every treaty 
with foreign sovereigns, that each of 
the contracting parties should banish 
from his dominions the known ene- 
mies of the other ; and to preclude 
the possibility of evasion in the pre- 
sent instance, it was expressly stipu- 
lated that Philip should not permit 
the duchess to aid or harbour the 
king's rebels, but should deprive her 
of her domains if she acted in oppo- 
sition to this engagement.^ Warbeck 
could no longer remain in Flanders ; 

1 Stat, of Realm, ii. 668. 

« Rym. xii. 579—591. 

3 Polyd. 593. HaU, 38, 39. Btowe, 479. 
Speed, 977. 

*MjTa. xii. 440. Pink. Scot. ii. App. 1. 
I s8l no reason to charge Henry on this 
occasion with hostile or dishouest intentions 



he sailed to Cork; but the Irish re- 
fused to venture their lives in his 
service. From Cork he passed to 
Scotland, and exhibited, it is said, 
to the king, recommendatory letters 
from Charles YIII. and his friend 
the duchess of Burgundy. James 
received the adventurer with kind- 
ness, saying that whosoever he might 
be, he should not repent of his 
confidence in the king of Scotland. 
Afterwards by advice of his council 
he paid to him the honours due to 
the prince whose character he had 
assumed ; and to evince the sincerity 
of his friendship, gave to him in 
marriage his near relation, the lady 
Catherine Gk)rdon, daughter to the 
earl of Huntly.* 

This sudden improvement in the 
fortune of the adventurer renewed the 
jealousy andapprehensions of the king, 
who had good reason to suspect the 
enmity of James. That prince, fifteen 
years of age, had been placed on the 
throne by the murderers of his father, 
a faction hostile to the interests of 
England; and Henry had in con- 
sequence entered into engagements 
with a party of the Scottish nobles, 
their opponents, who undertook to 
seize the person of the young sove- 
reign, and to conduct him to London.^ 
Now, however. Fox, bishop of Dur- 
ham, was commissioned to oi>6n a 
negotiation, and to tempt the fidelity 
of James with the ofier of an English 
princess in marriage. But he listened 
rather to the suggestions of resent- 
ment or ambition, and demanded as 
the price of his forbearance terms to 
which the king refused his assent 
Fox was followed by Concressault, as 
ambassador from the French mon- 
arch, who proposed that all subjects 

towards the yonng king of Scots. The per- 
son who applied to Henry for aid was John 
Lord Bothwell, the favourite of the mur- 
dered monarch, and the negotiator of the 
intended marriages between tne royal family 
of Scotland and the English queen dowager 
and her daughters. 
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of dispute between the two kings 
should be referred to the decision of 
his sovereign; and when that was 
refused, offered him one hundred 
thousand crowns for the person of 
the adventurer, to be sent as a cap- 
tive into France.* The bribe was in- 
dignantly rejected by James, who 
coined his plate into money, obtained 
a small supply from the duchess of 
Burgundy, and engaged to place the 
pretender on the throne, on condition 
that he should receive as the reward 
of his services the town of Berwick, 
and the sum of fifty thousand marks in 
two years.* Warbeck had mustered 
under his standard fourteen hundred 
men, outlaws from all nations ; to 
these James added all the forces it 
was in his power to raise; and the 
combined army crossed the borders 
in the depth of winter, and when no 
preparation had been made to oppose 
them. They were preceded by a pro- 
clamation, in which the adventurer 
styled himself Bichard, by the grace 
of God king of England and France, 
lord of Ireland, and prince of Wales. 
It narrated in general terms his 
escape from the Tower, his wander- 
ings in foreign countries, the usur- 
pation of " Henry Tydder," the at- 
tempts to debauch the fidelity of 
his confidants, the execution and 
attainder of his friends in England, 
and the protection which he had 
received from the king of Scots. He 
was now in England, accompanied by 
that monarch, for the purpose of 
reclaiming his right; and James, 
whose only object was to assist him, 
had engaged to retire the moment 
that he should be joined by a com- 
petent number of natives. He there- 
fore called on every true Englishman 



^ Was it Charles, who wished to get pos- 
session of Warbeck, or Henry, who made 
the offer through Charles ? It is certain 
that the ambassador was sent at the instance 
of Henrj. — Pink. Scot. ii. App. 1, ibid. 

* All these particulars are taken firom a 



to arm in his cause; and promised to 
the man who should "take or distress 
Henry Tydder" a reward propor- 
tioned to his condition, ''so as the 
most low and simplest of degree 
should have for his labour one thou- 
sand pounds in money, and lands- 
to the yearly yalue of one hundred 
marks to him and his heirs for ever.*"^ 
But the proclamation had no effect. 
The novelty of the thing had worn 
away, and not a sword was unsheathed 
in favour of the white rose. The 
Scots, to console their disappoint* 
ment, and to repay themselves for 
their trouble, pillaged the country 
without mercy, and returned, laden 
with spoil, to their homes. 

As soon as the intelligence of this 
invasion reached Henry, he ordered 
Daubeney, the lord chamberlain, to 
raise forces, summoned a great coun- 
cil, and afterwards a parliament, and 
obtained a grant of t?ro tenths and 
two fifbeenths.^ In most counties the 
tax was levied without opposition ; in 
Cornwall the people, inflamed by the 
harangues of Flammock, an attorney^ 
and of Joseph, a farrier, flew to arms : 
refused to pay their money for an 
object which, it was pretended, did 
not concern them, but the natives of 
the northern counties ; and resolved, 
to the number of sixteen thousand 
men, to demand of the king the 
punishment of Archbishop Morton 
and Sir Beginald Grey, the supposed 
originators of this unjustifiable im- 
post. The misguided multitude com- 
menced their march; at Wells they 
were joined by the lord Audley, who 
placed himself at their head, and con- 
ducted them through Salisbury and 
Winchester into Kent. Opposed by 
the gentlemen of the county, he 



letter of Lord Bothwell.— Ibid. Ellis, i. 26, 
32. 

3 This proclamation is printed in Henry, 
xii. App. 1. p. 387. It is much altered, by 
Bacon, 87. 

* Bot. Pari. Ti. 613-619. 
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turned towards London, and en- 
camped on Blackheath in sight of 
the capital But Henry had by this 
time been joined by most of the 
southern nobility, and by the troops 
that had been previously raised 
against the Soots. On a Saturday 
(the king superstitiously believed that 
Saturday was his fortunate day), the 
lord chamberlain marched to attack 
Uie insurgents ; while the earl of 
Oxford made a circuit to fall on their 
rear; and Henry with the artillery 
waited in St. George's Fields the 
event of the battle. The Cornish 
archers defended with obstinacy the 
bridge at Deptford Strand; but the 
moment it was forced, the insurgents 
fled in despur. Two thousand were 
killed: fifteen hundred were taken. 
Lord Audley lost his head ; Hammock 
and Joseph were hanged;^ the rest 
obtained a pardon from the king, and 
were allowed to compound for their 
liberty with their captors, on the best 
terms in their power. This lenity, so 
unusual in Henry, was attributed by 
some to policy, and a desire to attach 
to his cause the men of Cornwall; 
Jby others to gratitude for the life of 
the lord cluimberlain, whom the 
insurgents had made prisoner at 
the commencement of the action, 
and had restored to liberty without 
ransomu 

While the attention of the king 
was occupied by the Cornish insur- 
gents, James again crossed the bor- 
ders, and laid siege to the castle of 
Norham, while his light troops 
scoured the country as far as the 
Tees. But the earl of Surrey, with 
twenty thousand men, was now 
hastening towards the north. The 
plunderers cautiously retired as he 
advanced; James abandoned the 
siege; and Surrey retaliated on the 
Scottish borderers the injuries which 

1 Josepli Bud he cared not ; for hifl name 
would be immortal.— Polyd. 694. 



they had inflicted on their English 
neighbours. The failure of this second 
expedition, with the news of the de- 
feat of the Cornishmen, induced the 
king of Scots to listen to the sugges- 
tion of Bon Pedro Ayala, the Spanish 
ambassador, who laboured with earn- 
estness to reconcile the two monarohs. 
Commissioners met at Aytoun in 
Scotland ; Fox, the chief of the Eng- 
lish envoys, was ordered by his pri- 
vate instruction to insist on the 
delivery of Ferkin, because, ''though 
the delyveraunce, or the havyng of 
hym was of no price or value, yet it 
was necessary to save the honour of 
the English king : and if that could 
not be obtained, that at least James 
should send to him an embassy, and 
consent to meet him at Newcastle." 
To these demands the Scottish prince 
demurred; Ayala then came forward 
as mediator, and James, satisfied 
with his impartiaUty, intrusted the 
interest of his crown to the discre- 
tion of the Spaniard. A truce was 
concluded for seven years, and sub- 
sequently prolonged by Ayala to the 
termination of one year after the 
death of the survivor of the two mon- 
archs. Still there remained some 
damandson the part of Henry, which 
James considered derogatory from his 
honour; but the difficulty was sur- 
mounted by the ingenuity of Ayala, 
who proposed that these questions 
should be referred to the impartial 
decision of the Spanish monarch.' 

The enthusiasm which had been 
excited by the first appearance of 
Warbeck in Scotland had long been 
on the decline ; and about the time of 
themeetingof the commissioners, whe- 
ther it were that he saw the current* 
of public opinion setting against him, 
or hoped to profit by the troubles in ' 
Cornwall, or had received a hint from 
his royal protector (for all these rea- 



* Bym. xii. 671, 673—680. Transcripts 
for New Bym. 82. Polydore, 586. HaU,46. 
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sons have been assigned), he departed 
from Scotland with four ships and six 
score companions. He first touched 
at Cork, and solicited in vain the aid 
of the earl of Desmond. From Cork 
he directed his course across the 
channel to Whitsand Bay ; and pro- 
ceeding by land to Bodmin, unAirled 
the standard of Biohard lY. The 
men of Cornwall had not acquired 
wisdom from their recent defeat 
Three thousand offered their services 
to the adventurer; and that number 
was doubled before he reached the 
dty of Exeter. Here he formed his 
army into two divisions, with which 
he attempted to force 1^ way by the 
only entrance into the city, the east 
and north gates. From one he was 
repulsed with considerable loss; the 
other he reduced to ashes; but the 
citizens fed the fire with fresh fuel till 
they had dug a deep trench behind it, 
between themselves and the enemy. 
On the next morning Warbeck re- 
turned to the assault; but the loss of 
two hundred men, and the arrival of 
aid to the besieged from the country, 
induced him to solicit a suspension of 
hostilities, during which he withdrew 
his followers. Many of these now 
abandoned him; but the Cornish 
men advised him not to despair ; and 
he had reached Taunton, when he 
was apprised of the approach of the 
royal army under the lord chamber- 
lain, and Lord Brooke, the steward 
of the household. During the day 
the adventurer, with great compo- 
sure of countenance, made prepa- 
rations for battle ; but his heart failed 
him at the sight of the royal standard; 
and at midnight, leaving his followers 
to their fate, he rode away, with a 
guard of sixty men, to the sanctuary 
of Beaulieu, in Hampshire. In the 

^ Magno com rubore et obortia lacrrmis. 
— Andr^, MS. Domii. A. zviii. See Ellis, 
Lettora, i. 84— 7 j Polyd. 697. 

3 Fab. 531. HaU, 46, 47. BacoD, 104. 



morning the insurgents submitted to 
the royal merqy. The ringleadeii 
were hanged: the crowd, on the 
arrival of Henry at Exeter ween, 
led, bareheaded and with balten 
round their necks, into his presence^ 
and discharged after a suitable admo- 
nition; and the inhabitants of the 
villages in which Warbeck had oIk 
tained either aid or refreshment 
were amerced in proportionate sums 
of money to the amount of ten thou- 
sand pounds. The pretender's wift^ 
the lady Catherine Gordon, who had 
been left at Mount St. Miidiael, sub- 
mitted at the first sununons. When 
she was introduced to the king, she 
blushed and burst into tears;' but 
he relieved her apprehensLons^ and 
sent her to the queen, with whom 
she afterwards lived as an attendant 
still retaining, on account of her 
beauty, the appellation of "the white 
rose," which she had originally de- 
rived from the pretensions of her 
husband.' 

In the sanctuary of Beaoliea 
the fugitive had leisure to reflect 
on his melancholy situation. He 
saw the abbey constantly surrounded 
with a guard; he was repeatedly 
tempted to leave it by promises of 
pardon; and, after a severe struggle^ 
resolved to throw himself on the 
mercy of the conqueror. The king 
did not violate his word, but refused 
to admit him into his presence. When 
he returned to London, Warbe(^ 
rode in his suite, surrounded by mul- 
titudes, who gazed with wonder at 
the man, whose claim and adventures 
had so long engaged their attention. 
He was conducted as a spectacle 
through the principal streets of the 
city; ordered to confine himself 
within the precincts of the palace; 

*' The white rose" was afterwards married 
to Sir Mathew Cradock, and was bnried with 
him in the church of Swansea, in Walea, 
where their tomb and epitaph are still to be 
seen. — Histor. Soabts, addition. 
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and repeatedly ezunined before a 
board of oommissioners, as to his 
parentage, his instruotors, and his 
associateB. Whatever disclosures he 
made, were kept secret ; but he grew 
weary of his confinement in the 
palace^ and at the end of six months 
contriyed to elude the vigilance of his 
keepers. The alarm was instantly 
given ; patrols watched every road to 
the coast ; and the fugitive, in despair 
of success, surrendered himself to the 
prior of the monastery at Shene. The 
monk encouraged him with the hopes 
of pardon, and by his solicitations 
ecctorted from the king a promise to 
spare the life of the suppliant. But 
lie was compelled to stand a whole 
day in the stocks at Westminster 
Hall, and the next in Gheapaide ; and 
on both occasions to raid to the 
people a confession which he had 
signed with his own hand. In this 
barren and unsatis&ctory document 
he acknowledged that he was a native 
of Toumay, the son of John Osbeck 
and Catherine di Earo; gave the 
names and professions of his rela- 
tions, and of the persons with whom 
he had lived at Antwerp, Middle- 
burgh, and Lisbon; and stated that 
on his arrival at Cork he was taken 
first for Simnel, who had personated 
the earl of Warwick, then for an 
illegitimate son of Bichard III., and 
lastly for the duke of York, the 
second son of Edward IV. ; that he 
was invited into France by Charles 
VIIJ. ; " firom France he went into 
Ireland, from Ireland into Scotland 
and so into England.''* It is plain 
that this confession was composed 
from the disclosures which he had 

1 Hall, 49, 60. Grafton, 929. Andrd, 
Domit. A. zriii. Andrd waa pensioned bj 
Henry. — Rym. xii. 648. Hia evidence (for 
he says the confession waa printed by order 
of the king) proves its authenticity, which 
Mr. Laine has denied, because it is not 
mentioned by Fabyan or Polydore. — Hen. 

« Hail, ibid. Fab. 532. Stowe, 481. 
From some imaginary improbabilities in the 



previously made. It describes with 
minuteness his parentage and original 
occupation, points which Henry 
wished to impress on the minds of 
the people, but was silent on subjects 
which it might have been unpleasant 
or impolitic to disclose, his transac- 
tions with foreign princes, and the 
assurances of support which he had 
received from native subjects. After 
suffering his punishment he was com- 
mitted to the Tower.' 

This seems to have been the age 
of intrigue and imi)osture. From the 
capture of Simnel to the appearance 
of Warbeck, Henry had been kept in 
constant alarm by repeated attempts 
in favour of the earl of Warwick. 
About the close of 1498 a plan had 
been adopted to liberate that prince 
from prison ; but it failed through the 
ignorance of the conspirators, who 
mistook the place of confinement.' 
The following year a new plot was 
contrived in the council of the king 
of France, who sought to divert 
Henry from the threatened invasion 
of his dominions. That monarch had 
expressed his regret that he had ever 
granted assistance to the usurper of 
the rights of the house of York, and 
offered to the friends of the earl of 
Warwick ships, money, and troops, 
to place him on the throne of his 
ancestors. Letters were written to 
the retainers of his father, the late 
duke of Clarence ; Lady Warwick was 
solicited to favour the enterprise ; and 
an invitation was sent to the most 
distinguished of the Yorkists to 
repair to France and take the com- 
mand.^ When this attempt also 
failed, Warbeck put forth his claim 

confession, it has been inferred that it was 
a mere fiction invented by Henry and hia 
ministers. I should have thought that they 
might have invented a fiction of that de« 
scnption without crowding it with impro- 
babilities. 8 Bot. Pari. Ti. 437. 

* Eot. Pari. 456. The token by which the 
conspirators knew each other was a par- 
ticular squeeze of the thumb.— Ibid. 
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as the duke of York ; and as long as 
he was able to prosecute it, the earl 
of Warwick seemed to be forgotten. 
Now that Warbeck was in prison, 
the rights of the earl were again 
brought forward; and a person of 
the name of lUdph Wulford under- 
took to personate the young prince. 
He was taught to act his part by 
Patrick, an Augustinian fHar, and 
chose the county of Kent for the 
theatre on which he should make 
his first appearance. As a prepara- 
tory step, a report was circulated of 
the death of Warwick ; after a short 
interval the pretender whispered in 
the ears of a few confidants that he 
was the earl ; and soon afterwards his 
instructor published to the world the 
important secret in a sermon. It is 
difficult to conceiTe on what they 
oonld ground their hope of success. 
Both were immediately apprehended. 
the fHar was condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment; Wulford paid with his 
life the forfeit of his temerity.* 

The real earl of WarwicI^ and the 
pretended duke of York, were now 
fellow-prisoners in the tower. They 
soon contracted a mutual friendship, 
wept over their common misfortune, 
and whether it originated with them- 
selves or was suggested to them by 
others, adopted a plan for their 
escape. Four of the warders were 
gained to murder the governor, and 
oonduct the captives to a place of 
leourity, where, if we may beUeve the 
records of their trials, Warbeck was 
to be again proclaimed by the title 
of Bichard IV., and Warwick was to 
summon the retainers of his father to 
the standard of the new king. War- 
beck was indicted in Westminster 
Hall, as a foreigner, guilty of acts 
of treason since his landing in Eng- 
land. He received sentence of death, 
and at the place of execution affirmed 



^ H»U> 60. 

» Hall, 61. Bacon, 110, 111. Bot. Pari, 
-n. 635. 



on the word of a dying man the truth 
of every particular contained in his 
original confession. With him suf- 
fered his first adherent (VWater ; and 
both, expressing their regret for the 
imposture, asked forgiveness of iib» 
king. Before their punishment the 
earl of Warwick was arraigned at the 
bar of the house of lords. Of his own 
accord he pleaded guilty; the earl of 
Oxford as lord steward pronounced 
judgment; and after a few days Henry 
signed the warrant for the execution 
of the last legitimate descendant of 
the Flantagenets, whose pretensions 
could excite the jealousy of the house 
of Tudor.* 

Warwick owed his death to the 
restless officiousness of his fnends, 
who by repeated attempts had con- 
vinced Henry that the existence of 
the earl was incompatible vrith his 
own safety. Still it will be difficult 
to clear the king fjrom the guilt of 
shedding innocent blood. This vic- 
tim of royal suspicion had been 
confined f^om childhood for no other 
crime than his birth. Certainly he 
was justified in attempting to recover 
his liberty. Had he even been guilty 
of the other part of the charge, his 
youth, his ignorance, his simphcity, 
and the peculiar circumstances of his 
situation, ought to have saved him 
from capital punishment.' The whole 
nation lamented his fate ; and to re- 
move the odium from the king, a 
report, probably false, was circulated 
that Ferdinand of Spsdn had reftised 
to bestow his daughter Catherine on 
the prince of Wales as long as so near 
a claimant of the house of York was 
alive. Catherine herself had been told 
of the report, and in the following 
reign was heard to observe that she 
could never expect much happiness 
from her union with the faniily of 
Tudor, if that union had been pur- 

' I see nothing in the ancient anthoritiea 
to prove that he was an " idiot." 
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chased at the prioe of royal and inno- 
cent blood.* 

From this period the ambition of 
Henry was no more alarmed by pre- 
tenders to the crown, nor his avarice 
distressed by the expense of foreign 
expeditions. The principal events of 
his reign during the ten years of 
tranquillity which preceded his death, 
may be comprised under the two 
heads, of his treaties with other 
powers, and his expedients to amass 
money. 

I. 1. Henry was not less careful 
than the French monarchs to pre- 
serve the alliance between the two 
crowns. His object was to insure 
the payment of the annual pension 
secured to him by the treaty of 
Estaples: theirs to afford him no 
pretext to oppose the progress of 
their arms in the conquest of Italy. 
In 1494 Charles had poured a 
numerous army over the Alps into 
the plains of Lombardy ; the native 
princes yielded to the pressure of the 
torrent ; and in a few months Naples 
was converted into a province of the 
French monarchy. But it ^vas lost 
with the same rapidity with which 
it had been won. The pope, the 
king of the Itomans, the king of 
Castile, the duke of Milan, and the 
republic of Yenice entered into a 
league, by which they guaranteed 
to each other their respective domi- 
nions ; and Charles was compelled to 
abandon his conquest, and to fight his 
way through his enemies, that he 
might return to his native kingdom. 
The next year Henry acceded to the 
general confederacy, a measure which 
might intimidate the French king, 
and by intimidating, cause him to 
be more punctual in the discharge 
of his pecuniary obligations. In 1498 
•Charles died, and was succeeded by 
Louis XII. That prince, who inhe- 

^ Hall, 61. Bacon, 112. See Appen« 
dix,L. 



rited the passion of his predecessor 
for the conquest of Naples, cheerfully 
ratified the treaty of Estaples, bound 
himself by the most solemn oaths to 
pay the remainder of the debt, and 
signed Henry's favourite stipulation, 
that if a traitor or rebel to either 
prince should seek refuge in the 
dominions of the other, he should 
be delivered up within twenty days 
at the requisition of the offended 
party.2 

2. The truces between England and 
Scotland, though frequently renewed 
and enforced with menaces and pun- 
ishments, were but ill observed by the 
fierce and turbulent inhabitants of 
the borders. Soon after the last 
pacification, the garrison of Norham 
grew jealous of the repeated visits 
which they received from their Scot- 
tish neighbours. One day a serious 
affray was the consequence ; and the 
strangers, after losing some of their 
fellows, fled for protection to the 
nearest post of their countrymen. 
The intelligence was received with 
indignation by James, who instantly 
despatched an herald to Henry, to 
announce that the truce was at an 
end; and a war must have ensued 
had not the English monarch been 
as phlegmatic as the Scottish was 
irritable. Fox, bishop of Durham, 
to whom the castle belonged, first 
wrote to James, and afterwards 
visited him at the abbey of Melrose; 
and so successful were the address 
and eloquence of that prelate, that 
the king was not only appeased, but 
offered, what he had formerly refused, 
to marry Margaret, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Henry.' By the English prinoe 
the offer was most joyfully accepted ; 
and when some of his council ex- 
pressed a fear that then, in failure 
of the male line, England might here- 
after become an appendage to the 



s Bym. zii. 638—642, 681—686. 
3 HaU, 48. 
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Scottish crown, "No,** he replied, 
"Scotland will become an appendage 
to the English ; for the smaller must 
follow the larger kingdom." The 
event has yerified the prediction ; 
and the marriage has been pro- 
ductive of more substantial benefits 
than Henry could probably foresee. 
It has not only united the two crowns 
on one head ; it has also contributed 
to unite the two kingdoms into one 
empire.* 

It would be tedious to narrate the 
repeated and protracted negotiations 
respecting this marriage. The parties 
were related within the prohibited 
degrees, and the princess was not of 
sufficient age to make a contract valid 
mlaw. Both these impediments were 
removed by papal dispensation. Henry 
consented to give with his daughter 
the paltry sum of thirty thousand 
nobles, to be paid in three yearly in- 
stahnents; and James to put her in 
legal possession of lands to the annual 
value of two thousand pounds sterling, 
reserving to himself the right of re- 
ceiving the rents during his life, but 
with the obligation of defiraying the 
expenses of her household, and of 
paying to her yearly five hundred 
marks in money.^ The parties were 
now solemnly affianced to each other 
in the queen's chamber, the earl of 
Both well acting as proxy for James ; 
tournaments were performed for two 
days in honour of the ceremony ; and 
to exhilarate the populace, twelve 
hogsheads of claret were tapped in 
the streets, and twelve bonfires 
kindled at night.' At the same 
time was concluded, after one hun- 
dred and seventy years of war, or 



1 Bacon, 119. 

* Bym. xii. 787 — 793. As the noble was 
68. 8d., the whole portion amounted to no 
more than 10,0002. The noble was also 
equal to a Scottish pound. 

* The form was as follows : " I, Patricke 
earl of Bothwel, procurator, &c., contract 
matrimony with thee Margaret, and take 
thee into and for the wieffe and spoos of 



of truces little better than war, a 
treaty of perpetual peace between 
the two kingdoms, accompanied wiiih 
the usual clause respecting the sur- 
render of traitors, and a promise thit 
neither prince would grant letters of 
protection to the subjects of the other 
without having previously obtained 
his permission. James, however, was 
careful that his new engagements 
should not interfere with the bskAbiA 
alliance between Scotland and France. 
When he swore to observe the ta^atj, 
he had given to Henry the usual tilJe 
of king of France ; but he instantly 
arose, protested that he had done it 
inadvertently, and repeated the oatii 
with the omission of that word; and 
when he was requested by his father- 
in-law not to renew the French leagoe^ 
heacquiesccd for the time,lmt reserved 
to himself the power of renewing i^ 
whenever he should be so advised.* 

At the time of the contract the 
princess was but twelve years of age, 
and James had consented that she 
should remain twenty months longer 
under the roof of her royal parents. At 
length she departed Arom her grand- 
mother's palace at Colliweston, witii 
a long train of ladies and gentlemen, 
who accompanied her a mile, kissed 
her, and returned to the court The 
earl of Kent, with the lords Strange, 
Hastings, and Willoughby, escorted 
her as far as York. She rode on a 
palfrey attended by three footmen, 
and was followed by a magnificent 
litter drawn by two horses, in whidi 
she made her entry into the difierent 
towns. In her suite were a company 
of players and another of minstreb. 
From York she proceeded under tiie 

my soyerai^e lord James kinf^ of Scotland, 
and all uthir for thee, as procurator fortaid, 
forsake, induring his and thine lives natural!, 
and thereto as procurator forsaid, I plwht, 
and gives thee his faythe and trutae." 
Henry gave to the ambassadors at their de- 
parture presents to the value of several 
thousand pounds. — Lei. Coll. iv. 268 — 264. 
* Bym. xu. 793—804; ziii. 12, 43—47. 
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care of the earls of Surrey and North- 
umberland to Laxnberton kirk, where 
she was reoeiTed by the Scottish 
nobility. James repeatedly visited 
her on her progress; and on her 
arriyal in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, mounted her palfrey, 
and rode with her behind him into 
his capital The marriage ceremony 
was performed by the archbishop of 
Glasgow, and '* the Englishe lords and 
ladyes," says Hall, ''returned into their 
oountrey, geyyinge more prayse to the 
manhoode, than to the good manor, 
and nurture of Scotland.''' 

8. Henry had always cultivated 
with i)articular solicitude the alli- 
ance of Ferdinand king of Castile 
and Arragon ; and the more strongly 
to cement their friendship, had pro- 
posed a marriage between his ddest 
son, Arthur prince of Wales, and 
Catherine, the fourth daughter of 
the Castilian monarch. A preli- 
minary treaty on this suljject was 
concluded as early as the year 1492 ; 
it was followed in 1496 by another, 
according to which Ferdinand pro- 
mised to give to the princess a portion 
€i two himdred thousand crofms ; 
and Henry engaged that his son 
•hould endow her with one-third of 
his income at present, and one-third 
of the income of the crown, if he 

1 Lei. Con. iv. 265-300. Hall, 66. 

' Bym. xii. 658—666. The Spanish crown 
was worth 4b. 2d. Bngli8h.--lbid. Tran- 
■eripts for N. Bym. 80. 

s Bym. xii. 754. As almost three years 
elapsed between the treatj of marriage and 
the contract, this delay has been urged as a 
proof that Ferdinand wonld not consent to 
it till he was assured that the life of the earl 
ofWarwiok, the real heir, would be taken 
by Henry. But the fact is, that this was 
the earliest period stipulated in the treaty 
(Bym. xii. 663), which provided that, as 
•con as Arthur had completed his twelfth 
year, the parents might, if thej pleased, 
tupplj to the pope for a dispensation. 

* An unexpected difiBcalty occurred on 
the road to I>ogmerBfleld. The prothonotarj 
(tf Spain met the king, and told him that the 
6p«nish noblemen mio had charge of the 
princess had been charged by their sove- 
xeign that '*they should in no manner of 



should live to wear it.' The mar- 
riage was i)ostponed on accoimt of 
the youth of Arthur; but when he 
had completed his twelfth year, a 
dispensation was obtained to enable 
him to make the contract ; and the 
marriage ceremony was i)erformed in 
the chapel of his manor of Bewdley, 
where Catherine was represented by 
her proxy the Spanish ambassador.^ 
She was nine or ten months older 
than Arthur; and when the latter 
had completed his fourteenth year, 
Henry demanded her of her parents. 
She parted from them at Grenada, 
traversed Spain to Corunna^ and 
landed at Plymouth, after a weari- 
some and boisterous voyage. The 
king met her at Dogmersfield,^ where 
she renewed to Arthur the contract 
which had been made by her proxy ; 
the marriage ceremony was performed 
in St. Paul's ; and at the door of the 
cathedral, and in the presence of the 
multitude, Arthur endowed her with 
one-third of his property.* The 
king spared no expense to testify his 
joy by disguisings, tournaments, and 
banquets ; and several of the nobility, 
to flatter the monarch, indulged in a 
magnificence which proved ruinous 
to their families.^ The abilities of 
Arthur, the sweetness of his temper, 
and his proficiency in learning,^ had 

wise permit their lady to have any meeting, 
ne to use any manner of communication, 
nither to receive any companve, untill the 
inception of the very daje of the solenmisa- 
tion of the marriadge." But Henry declared 
that he would be master in his own king- 
dom ; he entered her chamber, introduced 
his son to her, and caused them to renew 
the former contract. — Lei. Coll. v. 352 — 355. 

5 Rym.xii. 780. 

^ Those who are desirous of knowing 
what were the fashionable amusements of 
our ancestors may read the account of the 
festivities on this occasion added by Heam 
to Leland's Collectanea, v. 366 — 373. 

7 Besides the most eminent grammarians, 
he had studied '* in poetrie Homer, Virgil, 
Lucan, Ovid, Silius, Plautus, and Terence ; 
in oratorio, Tullies ofBces, epistles, para- 
doxes, and Quintilian ; in history, Thucy- 
dides, Livie, Ceesar's Commentaries, Sue- 
tonius, Tacitus, Flinius, Valerius Maximus, 
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gained him the affection of all who 
knew him; and his bride by her 
beauty, modesty, and accomplish- 
ments, became the object of general 
admiration. The castle of Ludlow, 
in Shropshire, was assigned for their 
residence ; their court represented in 
miniature the court of their royal 
parent ; and the prince amidst his 
Tassals was instructed by his council 
in the rudiments of government. 
But the weakness of his constitution 
sank under the rigour of the season, 
perhaps under the prevailing epi- 
demic, called the sweating sickness; 
and the hopes of the nation were 
unexpectedly blighted by his prema- 
ture death in the fourth month after 
his marriage.* The intelhgence of 
this event alarmed Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the parents of the young 
widow. Anxious to preserve the 
friendship of England, as a counter- 
poise to the enmity of Prance, they 
hastened to propose a marriage bc^ 
tween their daughter and her brother- 
in-law, Henry, now apparent heir to 
the throne. The English monarch 
affected to receive the communica- 
tion with indifference ; and suspended 
his assent, that he might ascertain 

Salast, and Eusebios. Wherein we have 
been narticolar, to signifie what authors 
were tneivthonght fit to be elementary and 
rudimentall onto princes." — Speed (p. 988), 
who quotes a mannscript of Andr^, the 
preceptor of Arthur. 

1 Tne intelligence was first opened to the 
king by his confessor. He sent for the 
queen, who seeing him oppressed with sor- 
row, "besought his grace that he woold 
first after God remember the weale of his 
owne noble person, the comfort of his realme 
and of her. She then saied, that mj ladie 
his mother had never no more children but 
him onelj, and that God by his ^race had 
ever preserved him, and brought him where 
that he was. Over that, howe that God had 
left him yet a fayre prince, two fayre prin- 
cesses ; and that God is where he was, and 
we are both young ynoughe ; and that the 
prudence and wisdom of his grace spronee 
over all Christendome, so that it should 

5 lease him to take this according thereunto, 
'hen the king thanked her of her good 
oomfort. After that she was departed and 
come to her owne chamber, natural and 



whether a more profitable bargain 
might not be made with some other 
court ; while, on the other band, the 
Spaniard, to quicken the determina- 
tion, sought to alarm the avarice of 
his ally, by requiring the immediate 
return of Catherine, with the resto- 
ration of the one hundred thousand 
crowns, the half of her marriage por- 
tion, which had already been paid. 
The negotiation at length was opened; 
but it proved as difficult to wring 
money from Ferdinand, as to satisfy 
the expectations of Henry ; and a year 
elapsed before it was fbtially agreed 
that the marriage should be con- 
tracted within two months after the 
arrival of a dispensation from the 
pope; that it should be solemnized 
when the young prince had com- 
pleted his fourteenth year; and that 
Ferdinand should previously transmit 
to London another sum of one hun- 
dred thousand crowns, the remaining 
half of the portion of Catherine. 
The dispensation was obtained ; the 
parties were contracted to each 
other ;^ but the Spanish monarch 
either could not or would not ad- 
vance the money; and his English 
brother cared little for the delay. 

motherly remembrance of that great kMse 
smote her so sorrowful] to the nart, that 
those that were about her were faine to 
send for the king to comfort her. Then hit 
grace of true gentle and faithfoU loTe in good 
hast oame and relieved her, and showed her 
how wise counsell she had given him before: 
and he for his parte would thaake <3od for 
his sonn, and would she should doe in like- 
wise." I have transcribed this account of 
Henry's conduct on so interesting an occa- 
sion, as it appears to me to do away the 
charge which has been brought against him 
of treating Elizabeth with indifference and 
neglect. I shall add, that I have not met 
wiUi any good proof of Henry's dislike of 
Elizabeth, so often mentioned by later 
writers. In the MS. of Andr^, and the 
journals of the herald, they appear aa if 
they entertained a real affection for tmck 
other, and Henry's privy purse expenses 
show that he often made to her presents at 
" money, jewels, frontlets, and other orna- 
ments, and also paid her debts." — Sea 
Excerpt. Hist. p. 86. 
* Bymer, xiii. 81, 83, 89, 114. 
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The princess, a widow, and in his 
custody, was an hostage for the good- 
will of her father; and by retaining 
this hold on the hopes and fears of 
the Spaniard, he expected to extort 
from him concessions of still greater 
importance. On the day before the 
young Henry completed his four- 
teenth year, the canonical age of 
puberty, and the time fixed for the 
solemnization of the marriage, he was 
compelled to protest in due form that 
he had neither done, nor meant to 
do anything which could render the 
contract made during his nonage 
binding in law. It might be thought 
that this protestation was equivalent 
to a refusal; but the king assured 
Ferdinand that his only object was 
to free his son from all previous ob- 
ligation ; he still wished to marry 
Catherine, but was also free to marry 
any other woman.* Thus while he 
awakened the fears, he was careful 
to nourish the hopes of the Spaniard ; 
an expedient by which he flattered 
himself that he should comi)el that 
monarch to submit to his pleasure 
in two other projects which he had 
now formed. 

About ten months after the death 
of Prince Arthur,* his mother Eliza- 
beth died at the age of thirty-seven. 

I El se tenia por libre para casarse con 
quien quisiese.— Zurita, vi. 193. En Zara- 
goza, 1610. The contract is in Collier, ii. 
rec. There was nothing very singular in 
this revocation. A valid contract of mar- 
riage could not be made before the male 
was fourteen, the female twelve years old ; 
but A precontract might be made at an 
earlier age, which, as long as it remained in 
Ibrce, disabled each party from marrying any 
other person ; either, however, was at liberty 
on coming to age, to annul the precontract 
without seeking the consent oi the other. 
Hence it was not uncommon for a parent or 
.guardian to instruct the party for whom he 
was interested to seize the first opportunity 
of revoking the precontract, not with tiie 
fixed intention of preventing the marriage, 
but that he might extort more advantageous 
terms from the other party, or might f^dn 
time to avail himself of a more eligible 
match, if any such should chance to offer 
itself. In the present case the young Henry 
4 



Henry's mourning might be sincere, 
but it was short, and he quickly con- 
soled himself for his loss by calcula- 
ting the pecuniary advantages which 
he might derive from a second mar- 
riage. The late king of Naples had 
bequeathed an immense property to 
his widow ; her presumed riches 
offered irresistible attractions to the 
heart of the English monarch ; and 
three private gentlemen were com- 
missioned to procure an introduction 
to the queen under the pretext of 
delivering to her a letter from the 
dowager princess of Wales. In their 
report to the king they praised her 
person, her disposition, and her 
acquirements, but added the unwel- 
come intelligence that the reigning 
king had refused to fulfil the testa- 
ment of his predecessor. Henry's 
passion was instantly extinguished; 
he cast his eyes on another rich 
widow, Margaret, the duchess of 
Savoy, and from an accident which 
he attributed to his good fortune, he 
derived a strong hope of succeeding 
in his suit. . 

On the death of Isabella, queen of 
Castile, which crown she held in her 
own right, her husband Ferdinand 
surrendered the sceptre of Castile to 
his daughter Juana, the wife of the 

would end his fourteenth year on the morn- 
ing of the 28th of June, 1605, when Cathe- 
rine would be entitled by the treaty to clami 
the solemnization of their nuj^tials. On the 
27th, therefore, he appeared m the court of 
the bishop of Winchester, and stated that 
he was now at, or upon, the age of puberty, 
and in order that he might not be hereafter 
supposed to have ^ven his consent to the 
marriage hitherto utended between him 
and the princess Catherine, either by hia 
silence or any of the other ways specified 
in the law, he did then and there revoke 
the former contract, and affirm that he did 
not intend by anything which he had done, 
or might do, to confirm it. He was now hy 
law at liberty to marry any other person ; 
but the subsequent conduct of his father 
shows that no such marriage was in actual 
contemplation. 

* The expense of her funeral amoontedto 
2,8322. 7s. 3d.— Excerpt Hist. 130. 

M 
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archduke Philip, but claimed the 
regency in virtue of the will of his 
late consort. The new king and 
queen in the beginning of 1506 left 
the Netherlands to take possession 
of the Castilian throne ; but the 
weather was unfavourable ; and after 
struggling with adverse winds for 
more than a fortnight, they sought 
shelter in the harbour of I^lmouth. 
It was in vain that their council 
objected. They went on shore in 
search of refreshment, and Henry 
grasx>ed at the opportunity of deriving 
advantage firom their indiscretion. 
In terms which admitted of no re- 
fusal, he invited them to his court; 
detained them during three months 
in splendid captivity, and extorted 
firom them several valuable conces- 
sions as the price of their enlargement. 
1. Margaret of Savoy was the sister of 
Philip, and that prince was compelled 
to agree to a marriage between her 
and Henry, and to fix the amount 
of her portion at three hundred 
thousand crowns, each crown being 
equal in value to four shillings Eng- 
lish ; of which sum one hundred 
thousand crowns should be paid in 
August, and the remainder by equal 
instalments within six years. Mar- 
garet was in the annual receipt of 
fifty thousand crowns arising from 
her two doweries, as the widow of 
John, prince of Spain, and of Phili- 
bert, duke of Savoy. This sum the 
king required to be settled on him- 



self for his own use and benefit, 
while the princess would be amply 
indemnified by the income which slie 
would receive as queen of England.' 
2. Henry had formerly obtained the 
consent of Maximilian that CbarloBf 
the infant son of Philip, should many 
Mary, the youngest daughter of the 
English king. To this the captive 
prince, though he had formerly re- 
fused, now gave his assent.^ 8. A 
new treaty of conmieroe was nego- 
tiated between the subjects of the 
two kings, as prejndidal to the 
interests of the Flemish, as it wis 
favourable to those of the Eng- 
lish merchants. 4. The king lent 
to the archduke on certain securities 
the sum of 138,000/. towards tl^ 
expense of his voyage to Spain. 
Lastly, he demanded the surrender 
of an individual whom he had long 
considered the most dangerous enemy 
of the house of Lancaster. This wis 
Edmund, second son to the late duke 
of Suffolk. John earl of Lincoln, the 
eldest son, had fallen at the batUe of 
Stoke, and had been attainted hy 
parliament. When the duke him- 
self died, Edmund claimed the honours 
and estate of his father; but Henry 
persisted in considering him as tfa^ 
heir of his attainted brother, main- 
tained that he had no claim to the 
forfeited property, and compelled 
him to accept as a boon a small por- 
tion of the patrimony of his fathers, 
and to be content with the inferior 



1 Bvmer, xiii. 126—167. Chron. Catal. 86—92. 

^ Philip had prenooslj enesged to marry Charles to Clande, daughter of Loois XII. (^ 
France. After Philip's death ^25th Sept. 1506), Maximilian, fearing that Ferdinand might 
keep possession of Castile to the prejudice of his grandson, urged Henry to eontraok the 
young princes to each other, and then demand the regency of Castile, as guardian to his 
Bon-in-uiw. — Zurita, vi. 163. He was deterred by his desire of marrying Jnana; bat 
afterwards, a few months before his death, in defiance of the objections of Ferdinand, 
proceeded to the contract with the approbation of Maximilian and Margaret, Deo. 16, 
1608.— Bym. xiii. 236. Perhaps the following table may prove of use to the reader : — 

Maximilian. Ferdinand = Isabella 

of Arragon. of Castile. 



Philip 



Charles. 



Juana, queen of 
Castile. 
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title of earl.^ It was impossible to 
ascribe the king's conduct to any 
other motive than a desire to humble 
a rival family; and the earl by his 
ungovernable passions soon involved 
himself in difficulties and danger. 
He had killed a man who had offended 
him, was arraigned as a murderer at 
the Bang's Bench, and commanded to 
plead theking'spardon. Hispridecould 
not brook this indignity ; and the 
court of his aunt, the duchess of Bur- 
gundy, received the fugitive. Henry, 
who, on what grounds I know not, is 
represented as desirous to inveigle 
him into greater indiscretions, pre- 
▼ailed on him to return. At the 
marriage of the prince of Wales, he 
-vied in the splendour of his equipage 
and his attentions to the royal family, 
with the most opulent and &voured 
of the nobiUty; and then, to the 
astonishment of the public, fled a 
second timet, with his brother Richard, 
to the court of his aunt. Henry im- 
mediately foreboded an insurrection. 
Sir Robert Curzon, was despatched 
to act the part of a spy under the 
mask of friendship; and in a few 
weeks the earl's brother, William de 
la Pole, the lord Courtenay, who had 
married one of the late queen's sisters, 
ffir William Wyndham, and Sir James 
l^rell, with a few others, were appre- 
hended.^ To the two first no other 
crime could be objected than then: 
lelationship to the fugitive; the 
other two were condemned and exe- 
cuted for having favoured the escape 
of the king's enemy; and all were 
afberwards attainted by parliament.^ 
By this act of vigour the conspiracy, 
if any conspiracy existed, was sup- 



1 Eot. Pari. vi. 474. 

' It was on thia occasion that Tj^el con- 
fessed the murder of Edward Y. and his 
brother in the Tower. — More, 68. 

* Sot. Pari. 645. The forfeitore was to 
take place on the 1st of Joly, 1499. If then, 
as our writers say, WyncQiam and Tyrrei 
were executed for aiding the flight of Suf- 
fblk, it must haye been on the first, and not 



pressed in its birth ; and Suffolk, left 
in extreme penury by the 'death of 
his aunt, after wandering for a time 
in Germany, had been permitted by 
the archduke Philip to reside in his 
dominions. 

Henry now demanded of that prince 
the surrender of the fugitive. It was 
in vain that he pleaded his honour; 
he was given to know that he was 
himself a captive, and could only pur- 
chase his hberty by consenting to the 
captivity of the earl. Compelled to 
yield, he exacted from Henry a pro- 
mise that he would respect the life of 
Suffolk, and on the surrender of the 
fugitive was permitted to prosecute 
his voyage. The earl was sent to 
the Tower. Though Henry thirsted 
for his blood, he feared to violate his 
engagement with Philip ; but before 
his death, he left an order for the exe- 
cution of his victim as a legacy to the 
filial piety of his successor.'* 

The Spanish prince, on his return 
to his own country, honourably ful- 
filled his engagements with Henry. 
To rid himself of them, he might 
have pleaded that they had been con- 
tracted when he was actually in 
duresse; but he ratified them at 
Yalladolid, and signed several bonds, 
charging himself and his dominions 
with the payment of the sums spe- 
cified, and subjecting himself, in 
default of payment, to the penalties 
of excommunication.^ He, however, 
was only one of the parties interested 
in the marriage of his sister Margaret. 
The consent of Maximilian and Fer* 
dinand was also requisite ; but while 
Henry was negotiating with these^ 
princes, Philip died, and his widow 



the second time that he fled to the con- 
tinent. I may remark that the charge of 
treason against them is laid on the first of 
July, and that against the earl of Warwick 
andWarbeck on the second of August of 
the same year. — Ibid. Was there any oon- 
nection between the two ? 

« HaU, 54, 55. Speed, 990—994. Fab. 533. 

5 Chron. Catal. 93, 94. 
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Juana, in ber own right queen of 
Castile, appeared to the imagination 
of the king a more desirable bride 
than Margaret. There were indeed 
two obstacles to be surmounted, which 
would have deterred any other suitor. 
Juana laboured under a derangement 
of intellect, which rendered her inca- 
pable of giving her consent ; and Fer- 
dinand, her guardian, would naturally 
oppose any measure which might de- 
prive him of the government of her 
dominions. But Henry was not dis- 
couraged. He relinquished the pur- 
suit of Margaret ; contended that the 
malady of Juana was only temporary, 
occasioned by the bad usage which 
she had received from her last hus- 
band, and trusted to his own inge- 
nuity to remove the objections of 
her father. That monarch, unwilling 
to irritate a prince whom it was his 
interest to flatter, had recourse to 
delay; he represented the present 
state of his daughter's mind ; he pro- 
mised that if, on the recovery of her 
reason, she could be induced to 
marry, the king of England should be 
her husband. But Henry was sus- 
picious of the king's sincerity; he 
insisted that his ambassador Astill 
should speak to the queen in private, 
and receive an answer from her own 
mouth; and apprehensive that his 
son's attachment to Catherine might 
lead to a clandestine union, he for- 
bade them to see each other, treated 
the princess with severity, and endea- 
voured to subdue the obstinacy of the 
father by punishing the innocence of 



1 Catherioe, in her letters to her father, 
professed to have no great inclination for a 
second marriage in England, but requested 
that ber sufferings and wishes might be 
kept out of view. No gustaba la princesa 
de casar segnnda vez en Inglaterra. Asi le 
dio a entender al rey su padre : euando Ic 
supplicaba en lo que tocaba a su casamiento 
no mirase su gusto ni comodidad, sino solo 
lo que a el y sus cosas convenicse bien. — 
Mariana, Hist. 1. xx. c. 17. 

^ The English historians seem entirely 



his daughter.' However, the malady 
of Juana experienced no abatement 
Henry desisted from his hopeless par> 
suit, and, accepting the apologies of 
Ferdinand for his delay in the pay- 
ment of the marriage portion, con- 
cluded with him a new treaty, by 
which the Spanish monarch whs 
bound to transmit to London one 
hundred thousand crowns in four 
half-yearly instalments, and Henry to 
permit the solemnization of the mar- 
riage on the arrival of the last. Two 
were received by the king at the 
appointed time: he died before the 
arrival of the third.* Perhaps I 
should ai)ologise to the reader for 
this long and tedious detail; bat 
the important controversy to which 
the marriage of Henry and Catherine 
gave birth, and the still more im- 
portant consequences to which that 
controversy led, have imparted ui 
interest to every circumstance which 
originally impeded or facilitated their 
union. 

IT. While the king sought by 
foreign alliances to add to the secu- 
rity of his family, he was equally 
solicitous to amass riches at the ex- 
pense of his subjects. What they 
termed avarice, he denominated po- 
licy; observing that to deprive his 
adversaries of their wealth was to 
take from them the means of annoy- 
ance. But Henry's rapacity was not 
very scrupulous in its selection: it 
fed with equal appetite on his friends 
and his enemies. The men whom he 
employed as the agents of oppression 



ignorant of the causes which for so many 
years delayed the marriage of Henry and 
Catherine. For the preceding narrative I 
have had recourse to the Spanish historians 
Zurita and Mariana, and have compared 
their statements with extracts from the 
original documents preserved among the 
records at Simanoas, which have been copied 
for me by a friend in Spain. The receipts 
for the money in 1£08 are signed by both 
Henries, the father and son. The third 
payment was made to the young king in 
May, and the last in September, 1509. 
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were Sir Bichard Empson and Ed- 
mund Dudley, both lawyers, of in- 
Tentive heads and unfeeUng hearts ; 
who despoiled the subject to fill the 
king's coffers, and despoiled the king 
to enrich themselves. The following 
are the chief of the numerous expe- 
dients by which they extorted money. 
1. In the lapse of centuries the rigour 
of the feudal tenures had been gra- 
dually relaxed, and during the civil 
dissensions of the two roses many 
presentations had been suffered to sink 
into disuetude. But these ministers 
are said to have revived all the dor- 
mant claims of the crown ; exacted 
with severity the payment of arrears ; 
discovered and enforced forgotten 
causes of forfeiture; and extended 
the feudal services to estates holden 
by different tenures. 2. The ancient 
statutes had created a multitude of 
offences punishable by fine, imprison- 
ment, and forfeiture, and had enacted 
the same penalties against officers 
who had failed in the execution of 
their duty. Under these two heads 
hosts of informers were employed to 
cull out fit subjects for prosecution ; 
and when the real or supposed delin- 
quent was brought before Empson 
or Dudley (they were barons of the 
Exchequer), unless he consented to 
pay an exorbitant fine, he was com- 
mitted to prison. New offers of com- 
position were made to him, while he 
lingered in custody; on his refusal, 
judgment was pa^ed against him, 
sometimes without any trial by jury,* 
sometimes according to the verdict of 
n jury previously packed for the pur- 
pose. 3. Outlawry was the general 
oonsequcnce of non-appearance in 
I>ersonal actions; but was always 
reversed, on the payment by the party 
of a moderate fine. These harpies 



^ B J a statute of the 11th of this reign, 
e. 8, jndges of assize and justices of peace 
bad power in informations for the king 
before them to hear and determine aU 
offences and contempts against any statute 



had the ingenuity to multiply such 
proceedings, and the cruelty to wring 
from their victims the full amount of 
a year's income. By these arts >nd 
others of a similar description, every 
class of subjects was harassed and im- 
poverished, while a constant stream of • 
wealth passed through the hands of 
Empson and Dudley, of which a part 
only was suffered to reach the trea- 
sury ; the remainder they diverted to 
their own coffers.^ 

If we may credit a story related by 
Bacon, Henry was not less adroit, nor 
less unfeeling, than his two ministers. 
Of the partisans of the house of Lan- 
caster, there was no one whose ex- 
ertions or sacrifices had been greater 
than those of the earl of Oxford. That 
nobleman on one occasion had enter- 
tained the king at his castle of Hen- 
ningham ; and when Henry was ready 
to depart, a number of servants and 
retainers in the earl's livery were 
drawn up in two lines, to do honour 
to the sovereign. "My lord," said 
the king, "I have heard much of your 
hospitality, but I see it is greater than 
the speech. These handsome gentle- 
men and yeomen that I see on each 
side of me are surely your menial 
servants ? " The earl replied with a 
smile, "That, may it please your grace, 
" were not for mine ease. They are 
most of them mine retainers, come to 
do me service at a time like this, and 
chiefly to see your grace." Henry 
affected to start, and returned : " By 
my faith, my lord, I thank you for 
your good cheer; but I may not 
endure to have my laws broken in my 
sight. My attorney must speak with 
you." He alluded to the statute 
against retainers, which had been 
passed in his first parliament; and 
the earl for his misplaced generosity 

unrepealed. It was repealed in the Ist of 
Henry VIII.— Stat, of Eealm, iii. 3. 

> Fabyan, 534—636. Hall, 57, 58. Bacon, 
lid— 121. 
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was condemned to pay a fine of ten 
thousand pounds ; an almost incredible 
snm, if we consider the relative value 
of money at that period.' 

The king had for years been visited 
with regular fits of the gout. His 
strength visibly wasted away, and 
every spring the most serious appre- 
hensions were entertained for his 
life. Whatever might be the hopes 
with which he flattered himself, his 
preachers did not allow him to be 
ignorant of his danger. From the 
pulpit they admonished him of the 
extortion of his officers, and exhorted 
him to prepare for death by making 
reparation to the innocent sufferers. 
Henry does not appear to have been 
displeased with their freedom. He 
forgave all offences against the crown, 
with the exception of felony and 
murder ; satisfied the creditors of all 
persons confined for debts under the 
amount of forty shillings ; and ordered 
strict justice to be done to all who 
had been injured by the tyranny of 
the ministers. The prosecutions, how- 
ever, were soon revived ; it was con- 
tended that no injustice could be 
committed where the conviction was 
procured by due process of law ; and 
several of the most respectable citi- 
zens in London were heavily amerced, 
and in default of payment thrown 
into prison. Thus Empson and 
Dudley continued to pursue their 
iniquitous career till they were ar- 
rested by the death of the king, who 
in the spring of 1509 sunk under the 
violence of his disease. The anxiety 
of his mind is strongly depicted in 
the provisions of his wUl; but he 
might easily have foreseen that his 
injunctions for the [reparation of 
injuries would be despised or eluded 
by a young and thoughtless succes- 
sor.'^ He left three children : a son, 
Henry, who inherited his father's 

1 Bacon, 121. 

' This singular will has been published by 
Mr. Afltle. 3 More, 67. 



crown, and two daughters, Margaret 
married to James king of Soots, and 
Mary, afterwards the wife of Louis 
XII. king of France. 

To Henry by his contemporarifii 
was allotted the praise of political 
wisdom. He seems, indeed, to have 
been formed by nature for the circum- 
stances in which accident had placed 
him. With a mind dark and mistarust- 
ftil, tenacious of its own aeoreis and 
adroit in divining the seoretB of othen^ 
capable of employing the most unprin- 
cipled agents, and of descending to the 
meanest artifices, he was able to un- 
ravel the plots, to detect the impos- 
tures, and to defeat the projects of all 
his opponents. But there was nothing 
open in his friendship, nothing gene- 
rous in his enmity. His suspicions 
kept him always on his guard; he 
watched with jealousy the conduci 
of his very ministers, and never unbo- 
somed himself with tteedom. even to 
his consort or his mother. It was his 
delight to throw an air of mystery 
over the most ordinary transactions; 
nor would pride or iKjlicy allow him» 
even when it appeared essential to his 
interests, to explain away the doubtB^ 
or satisfy the curiosity of his subjects; 
The consequence was, that no one 
knew what to believe or what to ex- 
pect. " All things," says Sir Thomas 
More, "were so covertly demeaned, 
one thing pretended and another 
meant, that there was nothing so 
plain and openly proved, but that yet^ 
for the common custom of dose and 
covert dealing, men had it ever in- 
wardly suspect, as many well coun- 
terfeited jewels make the true mis- 
trusted."3 

He appears to have been the first 
of our kings since the accession of 
Henry III. who confined his expenses 
within the limits of his income.^ But 
the civil wars had swept away those 

* In his first parliament funds ^rere placed 
at his disposal for the discharge of the 
yearly expenses of his household, estimated 
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crowds of annuitants and creditors house. Henry, and the same may be 
that formerly used to besiege the observed of his two last predecessors, 
doors of the exchequer ; and the re- found them always the obsequious 
venue of the crown came to him free ministers of his pleasure.^ 
from incumbrances, and augmented by But if the king was economical in 
forfeitures. Hence he was enabled his expenses, and eager on the acqui- 
to reign without the assistance of sition of wealth, it should also be 
2>arliament; and, if he occasionally added, that he often rewarded with the 
summoned the two houses, it was only generosity, and on occasions of oere- 
when a decent pretext for demanding mony displayed the magnificence, of a 
41 supply offered to his avarice a bait great monarch. His charities were 
which it could not refuse.' He had, many and profuse. Of his buildings, 
however, little to apprehend from the his three convents of friars fell in the 
freedom or the remonstrances of these next reign; his chapel atWestmin- 
assemblies. That spirit of resistance to ster still exists, a monument of his 
oppression, that ardour to claim and opulence and taste. He is said to 
establish their liberties, which charac- have occasionally advanced loans of 
terised the parliaments of former times, money to merchants engaged in pro- 
had been extinguished in the bloody fitable branches of trade ; and not 
feuds between " the two roses." The only gave the royal licence to the 
temporal peers who had survived the attempt of the Venetian navigator 
storm were few in number, and with- Cabot, but fitted out a ship at his 
out the power of their ancestors; they own expense to join in the voyage, 
feared by alarming the suspicions of Cabot sailed from Bristol, discovered 
the monarch to replunge themselves the island of Newfoundland, crept 
into the dangers from which they had along the coast of Florida, and re- 
so lately emerged ; and the commons turned to England. It was the first 
readily adopted the humble tone and European expeditionthat ever reached 
submissive demeanour of the upper the ijnerican continent.^ 

at 14,0002., and of his wardrobe, estimated the parliament offered him 40,000{., he 

»t 2,000^.— Rot. ParL vi. 299, also 497. By accepted but 30,000^.— Bot. Pari. vi. 632. 

the treasurer's account of the last year de- • t„ xt,_ «««««„•♦;«„ «r ♦!,— . .v^^o t 

fivered to Henry VIIL the expenses of the , * \ ***® compositipn of these sheeto, I 

iKmsehold amoimted to 12.7&«. 9s. Ud., J^ve frMuentJr been inchned to beheve that 

and of the wardrobe to 1,71M. 198. Ud.-Sei ^ **'"?® ^ ""^ ^SJf"* ?l *^* commons in 

Henry, xii. App. No. iv. former tmies more than they reaUy deserv^ 

1 During the last thirteen years of his reign J^ many important occasions IJeywpeP 

he called But one parliament, in 1604. ^ * oS^^'Av ?ht ^Tra^"* L^*"^!?, f/^Sl 

object was to demiJnd an eqirivalent in Heu Kf!rl«/«iwl«P?Sf;^^r„*^*^^^ 

ortwo reasonable aids due by the feudal ?if^^„?®"i^Sf Tf^ S« «T?lSS?«S^ 

customs for having made his eldest son a ^fJ^J^C^.^J^ ^l fjJt^nJ^f 

•t.~^ir.\,*- an/1 ma**;/!,^ v.:. -ij X. J UA TA DC uo woucler tnat alter tne depression or 

fcttight, and married his eldest daughter. It ^j^ j^ f i^^^ ^^ey fell intd a state of 

was, howcTcr, so contrived that he nught j 1" i„ i^„ J. * *i^ 

have the merit of moderation, while he dependence on the crown. 

imposed the burden ; and therefore when > Bym. zii. 696. Hacldnytj iii. 4. 
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The late king had forfeited, long 
l)efore his death, the affections of his 
people ; and the accession of his son, 
9i the same name was hailed as 
the commencement of a new era. 
The young Henry had almost com- 
pleted his eighteenth year. He was 
handsome in person, generous in dis- 
position, and adroit in every martial 
and fashionahle exercise. His sub- 
jects, dazzled by the fair but uncer- 
tain promise of his youth, gave to him 
credit for more virtues that he really 
possessed;* while his vices, though 
perhaps even then discernible to an 
experienced eye, were not sufficiently 
developed to excite their alarm, or 

^ Eren aeoording to Cardinal Pole, his 
was indoles, ez qua prseclara omnia sperari 



to attract their attention. By the 
advice of his grandmother, the vene- 
rable countess of Eichmond, he gave 
his confidence to those counsellors 
who had grown old in the service of 
the deceased monarch; and, that he 
might initiate himself in the art of 
reigning, made it a sacred duty to 
assist almost daily at their deUbe* 
rations. 

The reader is already aware, that if 
the new king was still unmarried, it 
had been owing to the capricious and 
interested policy of his father. Imme- 
diately after his accession, he assured 
Fuensalida, the Spanish ambassador, 
of his undiminished attachment to 

possent.— Apologia Beg. Poll, p. 86. Brizi«» 
1744. 
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Catherine, and of his intention to 
bring the question of their marriage 
immediately before his council.' By 
its advocate was alleged in its favour 
the advantage of securing the alliance 
of Spain against the hostility of 
France ; and to the objection drawn 
from the affinity between the parties 
were opposed the force of the papal 
dispensation, and the solemn assertion 
of Catherine, which she was ready to 
confirm by her own oath, and by the 
attestation of several matrons, that her 
former nuptials with Arthur had never 
been consunMnated." With the una- 
nimous assent of the council, Henry 
was publicly married to the princess 
by the archbishop of Canterbury; 
their coronation followed; and these 
two events were celebrated with re- 
joicings, which occupied the court 
during the remaining part of the 
year. 

The first public acts of the young 
monarch were calculated to win the 
affections of his people. Henry con- 
firmed by proclamation the general 
pardon which had been granted by 
Ids father, offered redress to all i>ersons 
who had been aggrieved by the late 
commission of forfeitures, and ordered 
the arrest of Empson and Dudley, 
-the chief panders to the rapacity of 
the late king, and of their principal 
agents, known by the appellation 
of "promoters." The latter, having 
been exposed in the pillory to the 
derision of the people, or compelled to 
ride through the city with their fa<jes 
to the tails of their horses, were con- 
demned to different terms of impri- 

1 Ipaam ille supra omnes mulieres ap- 
petebat, supra omues amabat, et illi se con- 

;|nngi appetebat antequam illi con- 

jungeretor, hoc saepe ilium dizisse.— Ibid. 
83,84. 

' Folyd. 619. Henry acknowledi^ed the 
truth of her assertion to her nephew the 
emperor, as is observed b^ Cardinal Pole in 
his letter to the kin^, entitled. Pro UDitatis 
ecdesiasticfls defensione. Tu ipse hoc fassus 
es, -virp^em te accepisse, et Cesari fassus 
ea, cui minime ezpediebat, si turn de diyortio 



sonment; the former were brought 
before the council, and charged with 
having usurped the authority of the 
courts of law, extorted from heira 
exorbitant compositions for the livery 
of their lands, refused to receive the 
answers of the accused until they bad 
paid for that indulgence, and wrong- 
fully maintained that lands, possessed 
on other tenures, were held in chief 
of the crown. The prisoners defended 
themselves with eloquence and with 
success. However harsh and ini- 
quitous in itself their conduct might 
have been, it was justified by pre* 
cedent, by the existing provisions of 
the law, and by the tenor of their 
commission ; and therefore, to hush 
the clamours of the people, it was 
deemed proper to accuse them of 
a new offence, a design to secure the 
person of the young king on the 
death of his father, and to possess 
themselves of all the powers of govern- 
ment. The charge was too absurd to 
deserve credit ; but it seems to have 
been admitted throughout the whole 
of this reign, that if the crown brought 
an individual to his trial, it mattered 
little by what device his conviction 
was procured. Witnesses were found 
to depose that the obnoxious minis- 
ters, during the illness of the late king, 
had summoned their friends to be 
arms, and ready to accompany them 
to London on an hour's notice ; and 
juries were induced on this flimsy pre- 
text to pronounce them guilty of a con- 
spiracy against the safety of the state. 
Dudley was convicted at the Guild- 
hall, Empson at Northampton; but 

cogitares, hoc fateri, f. Ixxvii. Izxriii. 
Bomee, apud Antonium Bladum Asulanum. 
—Peter Martyr, in a letter dated May 6th, 
1609, before the marriage tells us that the 
same was the belief in Spain. ^ Est opinio 
sponsum primnm intactam, quia invaudns 
erat setate non matura, rehquisse. — Pet. 
Mart. Ep. p. 207. On this account she was 
married with the ceremonies appropriated 
to the nuptials of maids. She was dressed 
in white, and wore her hair loose. — Sandford> 
480. 
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thdr execation was respited at the | 
interoessioD, it was believed, of the 
joang queen. When the parliament 
met afier Christmas, it passed an act 
of attainder against them for a crime, 
which they had not committed ; and 
endeavoured to remedy the abuses, of 
which they had been really guilty. All 
persons whom they had falsely pro- 
nounced tenants in capite, recovered 
their former rights ; the qualifications 
and duties of escheators were accu- 
rately defined; and the term for 
bringing actions on penal statutes in 
favour of the crown was limited to 
the three years immediately following 
the alleged offence. It seems pro- 
bable that the king, satisfied with their 
forfeitures would have suffered them 
to linger out their lives in confine- 
ment; but, during his progress the 
next summer, he was so harassed with 
the complaints and remonstrances of 
the people, that he signed the warrant 
for their execution. They suffered 
on Tower-hill; and their blood not 
only silenced the clamour of their 
enemies, but supplied the officers of 
the treasury with an excuse for refus- 
ing to redress the wrongs of which 
these unfortunate men had been the 
original authors.^ 

Peace abroad, and tranquillity at 
home, allowed the young monarch to 
indulge his natural taste for amuse- 
ments and pleasure. During two 
years his court presented an ahnost 
uninterrupted succession of balls and 
revels, devices and pageants, which, 
in the absence of more important 
transactions, have been minutely re- 
corded by historians. He excelled in 
all the accomplishments of the age; 
but chiefly prided himself on his pro- 
ficiency in the martial exercises. The 
queen and her ladies, the foreign am- 
bassadors and native nobility, were 
repeatedly summoned to behold the 

> Polydore, 620. Herbert, 5, 6, 12, 13. 
BoIIa, ziT. Lords' Journals, i. 9. Stat. 
1 Hen. Vm. 4, 8, 12—15. The heirs of 



king of England fighting at barrien 
with the two-handed sword, or the 
battle-axe ; and on all these oocwioni 
so active and adroit wis the prince, or 
so poUtic were his adversaries, tint 
he invariably obtained the prize.' Hk 
vanity was quickly inilaiiied by the 
praises which he received; he longed 
to make trial of his inoweas in real 
war; and cherished the hope of equals 
ling the reputation of tiie most re- 
nowned among his ancestors, the 
third Edward, and the fifth Henry. 
It was not long before his wishes wofe 
gratified by the quarrel between 
Julius, the Boman ponti£^ and 
Louis XII., king of France. 

As this was the first occasion on 
which England took a decided part in 
the politics of the continent, it will 
be necessary to direct the reader's 
attention to the state of Italy, and to 
the real objects of the adverse partieai 
1. In the north of Italy, Mihm had 
been annexed to the French crown 
by Louis XII., who, pursuing the am^ 
bitious projects of his ancestors, had 
expelled the reigning duke, Ludovioo 
Sforza, and by successive aggrandise- 
ments awakened the fears of all his 
neighbours. 2. In the soufch, the 
crown of Naples had been wrested 
from Frederic, king of the Two Sici- 
lies, by the combined armies of France 
and Spain. The allies divided their 
conquest; but dissensions followed; 
battles were fought to the disadvan- 
tage of the French ; and the kingdom 
at last remained in the undisputed 
possession of Ferdinand. Both Fer- 
dinand and Louis were, however, 
considered as foreign usurpers by the 
native powers, among which the most 
considerable were the republic of 
Venice, and the ecclesiastical state. 
3. The Venetians, enriched by com- 
merce, and supported by armies of 
mercenaries, had gradually become the 

both were restored in blood in 1612. 
* See in partionlar Hall, 1—12. 
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envy and terror of the Italian princes. 
If, on the one hand, they formed the 
strongest bulwark of Christendom 
against the Turks, on the other they 
had usurped possession of a consider- 
able territory on the coast of the 
Adriatic, and by their pride and ambi- 
tion given both to the conmion behef, 
that they aspired to the entire domi- 
nion of Italy. 4 The patrimony of 
the Roman see, though intersected 
by smaller states, reached from the 
borders of Naples to the late acqui- 
sitions of the Venetians. It was 
under the government of Julius II., 
who retained in the chill of age all 
the fire of youth, and seemed to have 
exchanged the duties of a Christian 
bishop for the occupations of a states- 
man and warrior. The great objects 
of his poUcy were to extend the 
limits of the papal dominions, and to 
free Italy from the yoke of the 
strangers. His own resources were, 
indeed, inadequate to these objects; 
but he supplied the deficiency by the 
skill with which he wielded his spi- 
ritual arms, and the success with 
which he sought the co-operation of 
the greater powers. At first be 
deemed it prudent to dissemble his 
jealousy of Louis and Ferdinand, and 
directed his whole attention to the 
more formidable encroachments of 
the Venetians. By severing from the 
church the northern part of Bomagna, 
they bad furnished him with a rea- 
sonable cause of hostility; and to 
insure success to his project, he ap- 
plied to their several enemies; to 
Maximilian, the emperor elect, who 
claimed from them Treviso, Padua^ 
Verona, and the Friuli, as fiefis of the 
empire; to Louis, who demanded 
as part of his duchy of Milan, the 
territory whith they possessed on the 
right bulk of the Adda; and to Fer- 
dinand, who was anxious to recover 
Trani, Monopoli, Brindisi, and Otran- 
to, seaports in Naples, which they held 
as seourities for a loan of money. 



The ministers of the four powers 
met under different pretexts in the 
city of Cambray ; and the result was a 
confederacy for the purpose of con- 
fining the republic within its ancient 
limits. It was in vain that the Vene- 
tians opposed a gallant resistance to 
so many adversaries. Broken by 
repeated defeats, they implored the 
pity of Julius, who, content to have 
humbled their pride, was unwilling 
that their dominions should fall into 
the hands of the barbarians, the term 
by which he designated his allies 
beyond the Alps. At the soUcita- 
tion, as it was pretended, of the king 
of England, he consented to a x)eace 
with the republic; and to the loud 
complaints of the French minister, 
replied, that he had reserved this 
power to himself by the treaty of 
Biagrassa; that the great object of 
the alliance at Cambray had been 
accomplished ; and that, if Louis and 
Maximilian aimed at more extensive 
oonquests, it was unreasonable to 
expect that he should aid or sanction 
their injustice. His real views, how- 
ever gradually unfolded themselves; 
and the papal army unexpectedly 
entered the territories of Alphonso, 
duke of Ferrara, a vassal of the holy 
see. The pretext for this invasion 
was supplied by one of those nume- 
rous but iU-defined claims, which 
grew out of the feudal jurisprudence ; 
but Louis, who knew that the pontiff 
had already concluded a secret alliance 
with the Venetians, judged that the 
real offence of Alphonso was his 
known attachment to France, and 
ordered his army in the Milanese to 
hasten to the support of his ally. 

At the approach of Chaumont, the 
French commander, Julius retired to 
Bologna, and to his inexpressible sur- 
prise found himself besieged m. thai 
city. Fatigue and vexation brought 
on a fever, which confined him to 
his bed ; but his spirit was unbroken ; 
and if, at the entreaty of the cardinals!, 
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he consented to open a negotiation, 
his only object was to gain time for 
the arriYal of reinforcements. Co- 
lonna, at the head of a body of Spanish 
horse, was the ^t to offer his ser- 
vices; the papal troops followed; and 
Chaumont,who had insisted on the 
the most mortifying concessions, found 
bimself compelled to retire in disgrace 
to the Milanese territory, where he 
died of a broken heart Q?his transac- 
tion fhmished the pontiff with a plau- 
sible ground of hostility against Louis ; 
and every court in Europe resounded 
with his complaints of the overbearing 
insolence of the French, who, during 
a time of peace, had insulted the head 
of the church in one of his own cities, 
and had even endeavoured to make 
him their prisoner.^ 

In the following spring the French 
arms assumed a decided superiority 
under the marshal TrivulzL Bologna 
opened its gates to him during an 
insurrection of the populace. The 
pontiff had previously sought an 
asylum within the walls of Bavenna; 
and his enemies, the Bentivogli, re- 
covered their estates, honours, and 
the government of the city. About 
the same time three cardinals in 
Milan, under the protection, and at 
the instigation of Louis and Maxi- 
milian, proclaimed a general council 
to assemble at Fisa^ "for the refor- 
mation of the church both in its head 
and its members." In this emergency 
Julius betrayed no symptom of alarm. 
He opposed council to council, sum- 
moned the bishops of Christendom to 
meet him in synod at the Basilic of 
St. John Lateran, deposed and ex- 
communicated five cardinals, who had 
joined the council at Fisa, and de- 



1 Se« Gaicoiardini. p. 606, 608, Yenezia, 
1738; Pet. Mart. Ep. p. 235; Moratori, 
ziT. p. 73, 74. 

* These sentiments are thus expressed by 
Peter Martyr in a letter written in the 
beginning of Ootober. Pato regem nostnun 



prived their adherents of all rig^ 
possessions, and honoun. At the 
same time his mimsters at the dif- 
ferent oourts inveighed against the 
schism which had been created by 
the resentment of Louis, and against 
that ambition which, not content with 
the powerful kingdom of France, had 
seized on the duchy of Milan, and 
now sought to add to Milan the terri- 
tories of the church. The last argu- 
ment had considerable weight with 
those princes who viewed with 
jealousy the progressive aggrandize- 
ment of the French crown, and be- 
lieved that its possessors aqpired to 
universal empire.* 

It was not long before an alliance 
defensive and offensive was signed 
between Ferdinand, the pope, and 
and the republic of Venice; and an 
invitation was given to all Christisa 
princes to accede to the " holy league^" 
which had for its object the extinc- 
tion of schism, and the defence of 
the Boman church.' Maximilian 
affected to hesitate ; at length he 
recalled his promise to Louis, and 
joined the allies ; but the young king 
of England had instantly assented to 
the entreaties of the pontiff, and the 
advice of his father-in-law. His 
vanity was gratified with the title 
of *'hcad of the Italian league;" 
JuHus promised to reward his services 
with the appellation of *' most Chris- 
tian king /' which Louis had forfeited 
by his schismatical conduct ; and his 
flatterers fed his ambition with the 
vain hope of recovering the French 
provinces, which had been wrested 
on former occasions from the posses- 
sion of his ancestors. As a prepara^ 
tory step, Toung, the English ambas- 



pontificis oansam sasceptamm : tnm qoia 
plum, turn quia de commnni omniom agitur 
libertate. Si enim pontificemOallos straTerit, 
sub pedibus se sperat universam Italiam 
habitoram, legesque datunun'oniTersis Chris- 
tiansB religionis prinoipibns, quales Ubnerit 
(p. 246). 3 Bym. ziiL 306. . 
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sador, accompanied by the envoys of 
Scotland and Spain, exhorted Louis 
to consent to a reconciliation with 
the pontiff on the following condi- 
tions : that Bologna should be re- 
stored to the church, the council at 
Pisa be dissolved, and the cause of 
Alphonso be referred to impartial 
judges. But the French cabinet was 
acquainted with the real intentions 
of its enemies ; an evasive answer 
was returned ; and immediately a 
new treaty was concluded between 
the kings of England and Spain, by 
which it was stipulated that against 
the month of April Henry should 
have in readiness an army of six 
thousand five hundred, Ferdinand 
one of nine thousand men ; that this 
combined force should invade the 
duchy of Guienne ; and that for the 
safeguard of the sea, each power 
should furnish an armament of equal 
strength, composed of soldiers and 
mariners, to the amount of three 
thousand men.' To make good these 
engagements, Henry obtained from 
his parliament a supply of two tenths, 
and two fifteenths ; and immediately 
Olarenceaux, king-at-arms, claimed of 
liouis in the name of his master the 
restoration of the ancient patrimony 
of the English crown in France. 
The refusal was followed by a denun- 
ciation of war; the marquess of Dorset 
sailed with the army in Spanish trans- 
ports to the coast of Guipuscoa ; and 
the fleet, under the command of Sir 
Edward Howard, lord admiral, cruised 
during the summer between Engr 
land and Spain.' 

Jean d*Albret, who held the prin- 
cipality of Bearne as the vassal of the 
French crown, had succeeded in right 
of his wife, the infanta CataUna, to 

1 Rym. xiii. 311— 319. 

2 Ibid. 327—329. The fleet consisted of 
eighteen ships. The largest of these, of 1,000 
tons burden, belonged to the king, and car- 
ripd 700 soldiers, gnnners, and mariners. 
The others were of dillerent sizes, from 500 



the throne of Navarre ; but his claim 
was opposed by a dangerous comi)e- 
titor, Graston de Foix, nephew of the 
French monarch. To preserve him- 
self on the throne, he gladly acceded 
to the league ; but within a fewmonths 
Gaston fell in the battle of Eavenna, 
and the king, freed from his rival, 
concluded a secret treaty with Louis. 
By this defection, however, he for- 
feited the crown which he had been 
so anxious to retain. When the 
English general, in obedience to his 
instructions, prepared to march by 
Fontarabia against Bayonne, Ferdi- 
nand objected that it was previously 
necessary to secure the fidehty of the 
king of Navarre, who might at any 
moment during the siege cut off their 
communication with Spain, and de- 
stroy the combined army by famine. 
A joint embassy was sent to d'Albret ; 
his promises of neutrality were dis- 
trusted, and the temporary occupa- 
tion of his principal fortresses was 
demanded. During the negociation 
Ferdinand obtained a copy of the 
alUance which the Navarrese had 
recently concluded with Louis, and 
immediately ordered the duke of Alva 
to lay siege to his capital Its reduction 
was quickly followed by the submis- 
sion of the rest of the kingdom ; and 
Jean with his consort, leaving Bearne 
in the occupation of the French army, 
fled to the court of his ally. The 
marquess of Dorset, who lay inactive 
at Fontarabia, frequently protested 
against the invasion of Navarre, as 
an enterprise unconnected with the 
object of the expedition ; but Fer- 
dinand despatched a messenger to 
London, to complain of the obsti- 
nacy of the English general, and to 
request that he might be furnished 

to 100 tons, and carried 17 captains, 1,760 
soldiers, and 1,233 gunners and mariners. 
The admiral received ten shillings per day ; 
each captain one shilling and sixpence j all 
others ten shillings per. lunar month, one 
half for wages, the other half for proTisions. 
-Ibid. 
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irtih TMrw Mid more unpla inftmc- 
Utmn, 

11i« Hpdtiuih army bad now mr^atd 
Hi, J««ii Tm do I'ort; tb« Kns^luh : 
iriirii )ri¥)tMl Ut ynn ihmn mX thutj 
Umn ; iirid thi» infMiion of GnieDDe 
WM Hi InriKth ntrntmnlf prtf^ffmd. But 
thK nmrfifjfwN, whttim mind had been 
HoiiriNl hf diMppoiniineni, refuiied to 
lliv«i l^rm\\i to ih« UMiertionji of the 
N|Hifi)«h monnrch, or Uf entor France 
hf nrijr oihftr roitto than thai which 
mm tfiid flown in hU inatractions. 
Nil WMkM wfirn ormnumod in diapate 
Nfiil riN«r)tn}nfit.lon ; diMaae and aapirit 
of ftitiMtijr tifittiiTi U) uprmd in the £ng- 
tliih minfii I'omni roriuired permia- 
iHon Ui mium with hifi foroefl to hia 
own f^mniry ; and Ferdinand oon- 
fmttt^Ml t4i nirnlnh trannporta accord- 
Inn io ilm imniy IMween the orowna. 
>Vhi>ti ill WAK t4)o Ute, Windaor herald 
Arrlvpft with nrdom for the army to 
rtinmln« and tf» obry the oommanda 
nf ihfi HtmniKh king. lt« departure 
wan a npvpn> inortlflmMon to Henry, 
whn linti f1ttil4»rwl himnolf with the 
hdpn (if rp(«ovprinn Ouienne ; but, 
lihiMiith hp rpTPiviHi the K(*noral and 
prliM'Ipnl f»m«»pn« with nirong expreu- 

nlntt^ (if iHppl(^iM*i<^« )i<* ^'(^ >^^ ^, ^^^^ 
\wr\\H\ iti<iiH«(*d t>o linton to their ex- 
iMiltmtlon, and to rnt'ertain a suspi- 
v\\i\\ ihafc hlH lUtiior-in-law might 
havt* h(*t«ti nion^ Att>ontivu to the in- 
U\v\iti\(t iif ih«) Himninh, tlian to those 
nf thn )«)n)tUph orown. Ferdinand, 
ItuliHMt. n«a)HHl iho prinnlpal fruit of 
\\^^^ iHiin)ml)in by tbo (Hmqucst of 
Nnvai'ro. whioh U^ nixW iMNwoNied by hia 
HiuMHui4«irfi. Inmiii, on the other hand, 
tiioK iMwwiHiiihm of litHirne; and the 
uur\»i'tuim(0 iloau d*Albret mw him- 



ntJ 



viriutf i.r n |ktt|t»t Lull. aniH^lnjr LVAlbrvt 
ft»r kiia »ahiii^ntHt to iH«liUiit»llM | but the 
riUtniM** «»r Miioh » liuU U v«»ry doubtftd.— 
8f>« ^ut(tfM Um Mhm. Uu Uoy, tl. MO. . 



if ibL Ieb Aanini o w 
bf ibt jiaiimir mi in'ranp of hii 

By aea ikifr I]iiibi& aims wot not 
more fuiBiyaft ;fiaa br load. Sr 
Edwvii Ktws^ aScr repeated de- 
ftsenta od l£ifc eaaas «^ BfecCagne, ftfl 
in with the Fnaeft Jbk of twenty 



aail, nxkder the coBBaai aTPHmaaget 
Sir Chariea Bnshiaft, aOerwvds duke 
of Sailed wbo WW waicut to the 
enemy, witlioot maaiag for orden 
bore down on the Corddia of Brest^ 
a TeaMl of cnonnoai bulk, and car- 
rying a compleoient of nine hmedred 
men. Hit ship wm qioiddy «Hgm«ct^ 
by the superior fire of his adTersary ; 
and falling aatem, he reluctantly 
yielded hia plaoe to hia rival Sir 
Thomaa Knyret, a young kni^t of 
more courage than expoiencc^ who 
commanded the Begent, the hrgert 
yessel in the £nc^ish navy. The 
combat continued for more than aa 
hour; but another ahip coining to 
the aid of Knyvet, Primooget, to 
save the honour of hia flag, set fin 
to the Cordelier; the flames com- 
municated to the Begent^ and both 
yessels were entirely consumed. The 
rest of the French fleet eacaped into 
the harbour of Brest; and "Sir 
Edward made his tow to God, that 
he would never more see the king 
in the face, till he had revenged the 
death of the noble and valiant kni^ 
Sir Thomas ELnyvet"' To console 
himself for the loss of the Begent, 
Henry built a still more capacious 
and stately vessel, which he named 
the " Henry grace Dieu." 

Though the king of England reaped 
neither glory nor advantage firom these 



* Polydon, 0SO. Wolsey's letters to Fox, 

S)iid Fiddea, Oolleot. p. 9. The loss of the 
ipffent WM ooDsidered of auoh importance, 
that it WM concealed from the pahlic. 
" My lorde, at the rcTorens of Ooa kepe 
these tydyngs secret to 70 wr sylf : for ther 
Ts BO hrvyng man knowrth the same here 
bat oi4y the kyng and I/'— Ibid. 
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events, his efforts contributed mate- 
rially to aooomplish the chief object 
of the league. The French had 
opened the campaign in Italy with 
their accustomed impetuosity and 
success. They drove the papal and 
Spanish armies before them, forced 
the intrenched camp under the walls 
of Bavenna, and made themselves 
master of that city. But if it was a 
splendid, it was also a disastrous vic- 
tory. Ten thousand of their men fell 
in the action, with the General Gaston 
de Foix, a young nobleman of distin- 
guished intrepidity and talent ; and 
La Palice, who succeeded to the com- 
mand, having reduced the rest of 
Homagna, led back the remnant of 
the conquerors to Milan, from which 
city he wrote the most urgent letters, 
soliciting supplies both of men and 
of money. But the resources of 
Louis were exhausted; and the 
necessity of equipping a fleet to pre- 
serve from insult his maritime pro- 
vinces, and at the same time of col- 
lecting forces to repel the threatened 
irruption of the English and Spanish 
armies on the southern frontier, ren- 
dered him deaf to the prayers and 
remonstances of La Palice. Com- 
pelled by the murderous hostility of 
the natives, and the rapid advance of 
a body of Swiss in the pay of the 
pontiff, the French abandoned Milan 
to Maximilian Sforza, the son of the 
late duke. On the left bank of the 
Ticino they turned in despair on 
their pursuers ; but the loss of one- 
fourth of their number taught them 

1 Polydore, 826, 628. Gniooiard. 707. 
Pet. Mart. P. 166. Moratori, ziv. 106. The 
Ifttter observes of Julias, Bisolnto, oome 
e^li sempre andava dicendo, di voler cac- 
oiare i barbari d'ltalia, senza pensare se 

Saesto fosse nn mestiere da sommo pastor 
ell a chiesa. — p. 92. 
» Bym. liii. 350. 

> TLis tax was fixed after the foUowing 
rates (Bolls xxvi. xxvii.) : 

£ t. d. 

A duke 6 13 4 

Marquess or earl 4 

Wives of ditto 4 



to precipitate their flight ; and before 
Christmas Julius was able to boast 
that he had fulfilled his promise, and 
"had chased the barbarians beyond 
the Alps.»» 

Experience had now convinced 
Louis that he was not equal to the 
task of opposing so many enemies; 
and the repose of winter was success- 
fully employed in attempts to debauch 
the fidelity of some among the con- 
federates. Julius, who had been the 
soul of the league, died in February; 
and the new pope, Leo X, though he 
did not recede from the engagements 
of his predecessor, gave but a feeble 
support to a cause which he had never 
cordially approved. While JuUus 
Uved, Ids authority had silenced the 
opposite claims of the emperor and 
the Venetians; but they now quar- 
relled about the partition of their 
!ate conquests, and the republic, 
listening to the offers of Louis, con- 
sented to unite her arms and fortune 
with those of Prance. Even Fer- 
dinand suffered himself to be seduced 
by the proposal of an armistice, that 
he might have leisure to establish 
his authority in the newly acquired 
kingdom of Navarre.^ But Henry 
was inexorablel He longed to wipe 
away the disgrace of the last year; 
and the feeUngs of the people har- 
monised with those of their sovereign. 
The clergy granted him two tenths, 
the laity a tenth, a fifteenth, and a 
capitation tax towards the prosecution 
of the war.^ The future operations 
of the campaign were arranged by a 

Baron, baronet, and baroness 2 

Other knights not lords of parlia- 
ment 1 10 

Proprietors of lands above 40^ 

yearly value 10 

From 20Z. to 40^ 10 

lOZ. to20/ 5 

2Z. tolOZ 2 

Below 2Z 10 

The possessors of personal pro> 

perty* valae 800Z 2 13 4 

From 400Z. to 800; 2 

200Z. to400« 16 8 

lOOZ. to 200; 13 4 
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treaty between the emperor, and the 
kings of England and Spain, by which 
each prince bound himself to declare 
war against Louis, and to invade 
within two months the kingdom of 
i<*raneo.' Maximilian and Henry 
faithfully complied with their engage- 
ments ; but Ferdinand disavowed the 
act of his ambassador ; nor were pre- 
tences wanting to so skilful a poli- 
lician, in justification of that con- 
duct, which it was now his interest 
to pursue. 

In April Sir Edward Howard sailed 
to accomplish his vow, and fell a mar- 
tyr to his favourite maxim, that teme- 
rity becomes a virtue at sea. He was 
blockading the harbour of Brest, 
Tvhen it was suggested to him to 
cut out a squadron of six galleys 
under Prejent, or Prior John, moored 
in the bay of Conqudt between rocks 
planted with cannon. Taking two 
galleys and four boats, he rowed up 
to the enemy, leaped on the deck of 
the largest vessel, and was followed 
by Carroz, a Spanish cavalier, and 
sixteen Englishmen. Unfortunately 
his own galley, which had been or- 
dered to grapple with her opponent, 
fell astern; the gallant Sir Edward 
and his companions were borne over- 
board by a superior force; and the 
fleet, disconcerted by the loss of its 
commander, hastened back into port.^ 
Prejent seized the opportunity to in- 
sult the ooost of Sussex ; but the king 
ordered the lord Thomas Howard to 
take the place and revenge the death 
of his brother ; and the now admiral, 
having chased the enemy into Brest, 
and captured several valuable prizes, 
returned, to cover with the fleet the 

•rroua 40«. to 100/ 8 

20/. to 40/ 3 4 

10/. to 20/ 18 

2/. to 10/ 10 

Labourers and servants with wages 

of2/. yearly 10 

Prom U. to 2/ 

Ottier persons 4 

Umm ntet it appears that the old 



passage of the army from Dover to 
Calais. Henry was now ready to re- 
conquer the patrimony of his ances- 
tors; and the people of France trem- 
bled at the exaggerated reports of 
his ambition and resources.' Five- 
and-twenty thousand men sailed at 
different periods, in three divisions; 
two under the command of the eail 
of Shrewsbury and the lord Herbert^ 
the last under that of the king him- 
self; who before his departure ap- 
pointed "bis most dear consort 
Queen Catherine rectriz and go- 
vernor of the realm ;"^ and left 
orders for the immediate execution 
of his prisoner the unfortunate earl 
of Suffolk. The reader will recollect 
that this nobleman had been attainted 
in the last reign, but had been rescued 
from the block by the prayers and 
importunity of the archduke Philip. 
His present fate was generally attri- 
buted to the advice which the young 
Henry had received from his father; 
it was more probably owing to the 
imprudence of Bichord de la Pole, 
who had accepted a high command 
in the French army, and assumed the 
rival appellation of the "white rcse." 
This at least is certain, that the am- 
bassadors at foreign courts received 
instructions to justify his execution, 
by alleging the discovery of a traitorous 
correspondence between the two bro- 
thers.* 

Shrewsbury and Herbert had al- 
ready formed the siege of Terouenue, 
while the young king loitered for 
weeks at Calais, spendin^^ his time 
in carousals and entertainments. At 
length he reached the camp, where 

he was joined by the emperor, at the 

— • 

distinction between greater and lesser 
barons was not yet abolished. They are 
called barons ana baronets, and are con- 
sidered equally as lords of parliament. 

1 Rvm. xiii. 354-363. 

> Uerbert (p. 31), from a letter of Sir Ed. 
Echingham. 

^ Christtanorum principnm neminem ma- 
gis verentnr Galli.— Pet. Mart. p. 248. 

« Kym. xiii. 370, 372. > Pet. Mart, p 88. 
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head of four thousand horse.^ Maxi- 
miliau, to flatter the vanity of his 
young ally, and to avoid any dispute 
about preoedenoy, called himself the 
volunteer of the king of England, wore 
his badge of the red rose, put on the 
cross of St. George, and accepted one 
hundred crowns for his daily pay. 
Louis on the other hand determined 
to relieve Terouenne ; he even ad- 
vanced to the neighbouring city of 
Amiens ; but his pride was humbled 
by the signal defeat of his army at 
Novara in Italy; his fears were ex- 
cited by the news that three thousand 
Grerman cavalry, and a numerous body 
of Swiss infantry in the pay of the 
■emperor, had burst into Burgundy; 
and his council earnestly advised him 
to avoid the hazard of a battle, and 
to seek only to protract the siege. A 
small quantity of powder and provi- 
sion had been introduced by the 
intrepidity of Fonterailles, who, at 
the head of eight hundred Albanian 
horsemen, broke through the lines, 
ordered his followers to throw down 
their burdens at the gate, and wheel- 
ing round reached a place of safety 
before the English could assemble in 
sufficient number to intercept his 
retreat. This success encouraged a 
second attempt on a larger scale. 
The French cavabry had been col- 
lected at Blangy; and, dividing into 
two bodies, advanced along the oppo- 
site banks of the Lis, under the dukes 
of Longueville and Alen<jon. Henry 
had the wisdom to consult the ex- 
perience of his imperial volunteer, 
who was acquainted with the country, 
tmd had already obtained two victories 
on the very same spot. By his advice 
the army was immediately mustered ; 
Maximilian hastened to meet the 
enemy with the German horse, and 
the English archers on horseback; 



^ Articles of war were printed for the 



and the king followed with the 
principal part of the infantry. To 
account for the result of the action 
would be a difficult task. The French 
gendarmes, formed in the Italian cam- 
paigns, had acquired the reputation of 
superior courage and discipline ; yet 
on the first shock of the advanced 
guards they fled; the panic shot 
through the whole mass of the 
army ; and ten thousand of the 
best cavalry in Europe were pur- 
sued almost four miles by three 
troops of German, and a few hun- 
dreds of English, horse. Their offi^ 
cers, in the attempt to rally the 
fugitives, were abandoned to the 
mercy of the enemy. La PaUce and 
Imbrecourt, though taken, had the 
good fortune to make their escape; 
but the duke of Longueville, the 
marquess of Botelin, the chevalier 
Bayard, Bussy d'Amboise, Clermont, 
and La Fayette, names distinguished 
in the milite.ry annals of France, were 
secured, and presented to Henry and 
Maximilian. During the action, which 
the French, with their characteristic 
humour, denominated the Battle of 
Spurs, a sally was made from the 
walls, and the duke of Alen^on 
attempted to break through the 
trenches; but the first was repulsed 
by the lord Herbert, the second by 
the earl of Shrewsbury ; and Tehgni 
the governor, despairing of relief, sur- 
rendered the city. It had proved a 
formidable neighbour to the inha- 
bitants of Aire and St. Omer, who 
were allowed by Henry, at the soU- 
citation of Maximilian, to raze its 
defences with the ground.^ 

While the king was thus demolish- 
ing the chief monument of his victory, 
more splendid and lasting laurels had 
been won by his lieutenant, the earl 
of Surrey, in the memorable field of 

* Hall, xxzii. xxziii. Oioyio, 1. zi. f. 100, 



fovemment of his host. Bee them in Mr. 1 101. Lutetise, 1668. Pet. Mart. p. 288. Da 
:empe'8 Loseley M8S. 110. Bellay, 3— 7. FariB, 1688. 
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Hodden. The reader has notioed in 
a former yolume that James lY. of 
Scotland had married Margaret, the 
airter of Henry. This new connec- 
tion did not, however, extinguish the 
hereditary partiality of the Scottish 
prince for the ancient alliance with 
France; and his jealousy of his Eng- 
lish brother was repeatedly irritated 
hy a succession of real or supposed 
injuries. 1. James had frequently 
claimed, but claimed in Tain, finom 
the equity of Henry the valuable 
jewels, which the late king had be- 
queathed as a legacy to his daughter 
the Scottish queen. 2. In the last 
reign he had complained of the mur- 
der of Sir Bobert Ker, the warden of 
the Scottish marches, and had pointed 
out the bastard Heron of Ford as 
the assassin ; and yet neither Heron, 
nor his chief accomplices, had been 
brought to trial. 3. Lastly, he de- 
manded justice for the death of An- 
drew Barton. As long ago as 1476 a 
ship belonging to John Barton had 
been plundered by a Portuguese 
squadron ; and in 1506, just thirty 
years afterwards, James granted to 
Andrew, Bobert, and John, the three 
ions of Barton, letters of reprisals, 
authorising them to capture the 
goods of Portuguese merchants, till 
they should have indemnified them- 
selves to the amount of twelve thou- 
sand ducats. But the adventurers 
found their new profession too lucra- 
tive to be quickly abandoned; they 
continued to make seizures for sevend 
years ; nor did they confine themselves 
to vessels sailing under the Portuguese 
flog, but captured English merchant- 
men, on the pretence that they carried 
Portuguese property. Wearied out by 
the clamour of the sufferers, Henry 
pronounced the Bartons pirates, and 
the lord Thomas and Sir Edward 

1 It is extraordinary that after this, in 
1640, another demand for compensation to 
the Bartons was made on the king of For* 
tngal (Lesley, 336. Bom», 1678), and that 



Howard, vifth Ilia kin^ penniaiion, 
boarded and captured two of their 
vessels in the Downs. In the action 
Andrew Barton reottved a wound, 
which proved £ital; the survivm 
were soit by land into Sootiand. 
James ocmsidered tiie loss of Barton, 
the bravest and most ezperienoed of 
his naval commanders, as a ^*^aw«J 
calamity; he declared it a breadi of 
the peace between tiie two crowns; 
and in the most peremptory tone 
demanded full and immediate satis- 
faction. Henry soornfolly replied, 
that the fate of apirate was unworthy 
the notice of kinga^ and that the dis- 
pute, if the matter admitted of dispute, 
might be settled by the oommisKioners 
of both iiati(ms at their neixt meeting 
on the borders.' 

While James was brooding over 
these causes of diaoontent^ Henry 
had joined in the league agaiost 
Louis; and firom that moment tiie 
Scottii^ oourt became the scene of 
the most active negotiatifmiB^ tiie 
French ambassadors ftlMmiwg the 
aid of Scotland, the English insist- 
ing on its neutrality. The former 
appealed to the poverfy and the 
ohiyahi^ of the king. Louia made 
him r^Mated and viduable presents 
of money; Anne, the Freneh queen, 
named him her knis^t, and sent him 
aring from her own finger. He dieer- 
fuUy renewed the ancient alliance be- 
tween Scotland and France, with an 
additional clause reciprocally binding 
each prince to aid his ally against all 
men whomsoever. Henry could not 
be ignorant that this provision vras 
aimed a^nst himself; but he had no 
reason to complain ; for in tlie last 
treaty of peace, the kings of England 
and Scotland had reserved to ^em- 
selves the power of sending military 
aid to any of their friends, provided 

the letters of reprisal were suffered to remain 
in force till 1563, that is, dehtj-tewea years 
after the commission of the offenoe. 8m 
Mr. Finkerton, iL SL, note. 
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that aid weire oonfined to defensiye 
operations. 

It now became the object of the 
Enghsh envoys to bind James to the 
observsnoe of peace during the ab- 
sence of Henry. Much diplomatic 
finesse was displayed by each party. 
To every project presented by the 
English the Scottish cabinet assented, 
but with this perplexing proviso, that 
in the interval no incursion should 
be made beyond the French frontier. 
Each negociated and armed at the 
same time. It had been agreed that, 
to redress all grievance, an extraordi- 
nary meeting of commissioners should 
be held on the borders during the 
month of June. Though in this 
arrangement both parties acted with 
equal insincerity, the English gave 
the advantage to their opponents, by 
demanding an adjournment to the 
middle of October. Their object 
could not be concealed. Henry was 
already in France ; and James, having 
summoned his subjects to meet him 
on Burrow Moor, despatched his fleet 
with a body of three thousand men to 
the assistance of Louis. At the same 
time a Scottish herald sailed to France, 
the bearer of a letter ih>m James to 
Henry, complaining of the murder of 
Barton, of the detention of Scottish 
ships and artillery, of the protection 
given to the bastard Heron, and of 
the refusal to pay the legacy left by 
Henry YIL to his daughter the Scot- 
tish queen; requiring the retreat of 
the English army out of France, and 
stating that he had granted letters of 
marque to his subjects, and would 
take part with Louis his friend and 
ally. The herald found Henry in 
bis camp before Terouenne, and re- 
ceived from him an answer equally 
scornful and passionate. But James 
had already begun hostilities ; he did 
not live to receive the report of his 
messenger.^ 

^ The partioalara of these negotiations 
haye been collected by the industry of Mr. 



The first signal of war was given by 
the lord Home, chamberlain to the 
king of Scotland, who on the same 
day on which the herald left Te- 
rouenne with the reply of Henry, 
crossed the English borders, and 
plundered the defenceless inhabi- 
tants. He was intercepted in his 
return by Sir William Buhner, and 
lost, together with the booty, five 
hundred of his men skin on the 
spot, and four hundred made pri- 
soners. For this check James con- 
soled himself with the hope of speedy 
revenge; and left Burrow Moor at the 
head, it is said, of one hundred thou- 
sand men. The numbers who crowded 
to his standard prove that Uttle credit 
is due to those Scottish writers who 
represent l^e enterprise as disap- 
proved by the nation, and have in- 
vented the most marvellous tales, to 
make the king alone responsible for 
the calamity which followed. If we 
may believe them, James determined 
to make war in despite of the advice 
of both earthly and unearthly coun- 
sellors. His obstinacy could not be 
subdued by the tears or entreaties of 
his queen, nor by the remonstrances 
of the most able among his nobility 
and ministers, nor by the admonition 
of the patron saint of Scotland, who 
in the guise of an old man, announced 
to him in the church of Linlithgow 
the fate of the exx)edition, nor by the 
warnings of a preternatural voice 
which was heard in the dead of 
the night from the cross of Edin- 
burgh, summoning the principal lords 
to appear before an infernal tribunal. 
Followed by one of the most nume- 
rous armies that had ever been raised 
in Scotland, he passed the Tweed at 
its confluence with the Till, and turn- 
ing to the north, laid siege to the 
strong castle of Norham. The go- 
vernor deceived the expectations both 
of his friends and foes. By the im- 



Pinkerton, ii. 68—01. 
f. GO; Holins. 135. 
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provident expenditure of bis ammu- 
nition he wafl unable to protract the 
defence, and having repulsed three 
assaults, on the sixth day surrendered 
his trust. Wark, Etall, and Ford, 
border fortresses of inferior account, 
followed the example of Norham. 

AVhen James crossed the Tweed, 
the earl of Surrey lay in the castle of 
Pontefract. Having summoned the 
gentlemen of the northern counties 
to join the royal standard at New- 
castle, he hastened forward to Aln- 
wick ; from which town he despatched 
on Sunday Itouge Croix, the pursui- 
vant-at-arms, to the king of Scotland, 
with two messages. The one from 
himself offered battle to the enemy 
on the following Priday; tbe other 
from his son, the lord Thomas 
Howard, stated that, since James at 
the border sessions had repeatedly 
charged him with the murder of 
Barton, he was come to justify the 
death of that pirate, and that, as he 
did not expect to receive, so neither 
did he mean to give, quarter. To 
Surrey the king courteously replied, 
that he accepted the challenge with 
pleasure ; to the son he did not con- 
descend to return an answer. 

Having demolished the castle of 
Ford,^ James led his army across the 
river, and encamped on the hill of 
Plodden, the last of the Cheviot 
mountains, which border on the vale 
of Tweed. The same day the earl 
mustered his forces at Bolton in 

1 It is probable that James demolished 
Ford to revenge the death of his favourite, 
Sir Robert Ker ; not that William Heron, 
the owner of the castle, had been the assas- 
sin ; for he was at that moment a prisoner 
in Scotland (Hall, zzxix) ; bnt that the 
murder had been committed by his bastard 
brother, John Heron, who, though pro- 
nounced an outlaw by Henry, was permitted 
to go at large, and actually fought, and was 
wounded in the battle which followed (Hall, 
xlii. Giovio, 103). Elizabeth, the wife of 
William Heron, in the absence of her has- 
band, petitioned the king to spare the castle, 
and had obtained, on that condition, from 
Surrey the liberty of the lord Johnstone, 
and of Alexander Home.— See the earl's 



Glendale. They amounted to twenty- 
six thousand men, chiefly the tenants 
of the gentlemen in the northern 
counties, and the men of the borden^ 
accustomed to Scottish warfare. 
From Bolton he advanced to Wooler 
haugh, within five miles of the enemy ; 
whence he viewed with surprise the 
strength of their position, accessible 
only in one quarter, and that forti- 
fied with batteries of cannon, fiouge 
Croix was again despatched to James^ 
with a message, requiring him to 
descend into the large plain of Mil- 
field between the two armies, and to 
engage his adversary on equal terms. 
The king laconically replied, that he 
should wait for the English accord- 
ing to their promise till Friday at 
noon.^ 

Surrey was disconcerted by this 
answer. To decline the battle was 
to break his word ; to fight the Soots 
in their present position was to in- 
vite defeat. He was rescued from tbe 
dilemma by the bold counsel of his 
son, who advised him to march 
towards Scotland, and then return, 
and assail the enemy on the rear. 
The next morning, the army formed 
in two grand divisions, each of which 
was subdivided into a battle and two 
wings. The firsts distinguished by the 
name of the vanguard, obeyed the 
lord admiral; the second, called the 
rearguard, was led by the earl him- 
self. In this manner the English 
crossed the Till, and, keeping out of 

message. Hall, zzxix. But James refused 
the exchange, and rejected the petition of 
the lady^. I suspect that this is the only 
foundation of the tale which is sometimes 
told, that James was captivated by the 
charms of the lady of Ford, who revealed his 
secrets to Surrey, and that he spent in dal- 
liance with her that time which ought to 
have been employed in penetrating into 
England. But it should be recollected that 
the whole time allotted for the capture of 
Ford, EtaU, and Wark, is comprisea within 
a short space, between the 29th of Augnst, 
when Norham surrendered, and the 3rd of 
September, when Surrey reached Alnwick. 
The king therefore appears to have lost bol. 
little of hifl time. * Sllia, i. 8&' 
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the reach of the cannon, advanced 
along the right bank till the evening. 
At sunrise the following day, they 
again crossed the river by the bridge 
of Twisel, and, returning by the left 
bank, approached the Scottish camp. 
James now discovered the object of 
this movement, which at first had 
appeared unaccountable. He ordered 
his men to set fire to their huts, and 
hastened to take possession of an emi- 
nence more to the north, called the 
hill of Brankston. The smoke, which 
rose from the flames, was rolled by the 
wind into the valley, and entirely in- 
tercepted the view of the two armies, 
and their respective movements, so 
that when it cleared up, the admiral 
found himself at the foot of the hill, 
and beheld the enemy on its summit, 
at the distance of a quarter of a mile, 
disposed in five large masses, some of 
which had taken the form of squares, 
and others that of wedges. Alarmed 
at their appearance and numbers, he 
halted his division ; it was soon joined 
on its leffc by the rearguard, under his 
lather, and both advanced in one line. 
At the same time, the Scots began to 
descend the hill, in perfect order and 
profound silence.* 

As the battlci from the disposition 
of the Scottish forces, consisted of 
several distinct actions, it will be 
most convenient for the reader to 
travel along the English line, and 
notice the result of each conflict in 
succession. The right wing of the 
vanguard, under Sir Edmund How- 
ard, could not support the overwhelm- 
ing charge of a large body of spear- 
men, commanded by the lord Home. 
The English were broken, and their 
commander was unhorsed ; but while 
he lay on the ground expecting to be 
taken or slain, the battle was unex- 
pectedly restored by the timely arrival 
of the bastard Heron, with a numerous 



1 En boD ordre, en la mani^reone mwroh^ 
ent lea Allemands, sans parler ne taire aaenn 



band of outlaws. The fugitives ral- 
lied at his call ; and a doubtful con- 
test was fiercely maintained, till the 
lord Dacre, with the reserve of fifteen 
hundred horse, charged the spearmen, 
and put them to a precipitate flight. 
The next was the lord admiral, with 
the major part of the vanguard, op- 
posed to the earls of Huntley, Errol, 
and Crawford, who commanded a 
dense mass of seven thousand Scot-s. 
In this part of the field the contest 
was obstinate and bloody. At length 
Errol and Crawford perished, and 
their followers, discouraged by the 
death of their leaders, began to waver, 
fell into confusion, and shortly after- 
wards fled in every direction. Surrey 
with the rearguard was attacked by 
the king himself. James fought on 
foot, surrounded by some thousands 
of chosen warriors, who were cased in 
armour, and on that account less ex- 
posed to the destructive aim of the 
English archers. Animated by the 
presence and the example of their 
monarch, they advanced steadily, and 
fought with a resolution which, if it 
did not win, at least deserved, the 
victory. Though Surrey made every 
effort, he could not arrest their pro- 
gress ; they had penetrated within a 
few yards of the royal standard ; and 
James, ignorant of the result in other 
parts of the field, flattered himself 
with the prospect of victory. But in 
the mean while Sir Edward Stanley, 
who commanded the left wing, had 
defeated the earls of Argyle and Len- 
nox. The ranks of the Scots, as they 
descended the hill, were disordered 
by the murderous discharges of the 
archers ; the moment they came into 
close combat, the confusion was com- 
pleted by a sudden charge in flank 
ftrom three companies of men-at-arms. 
They began to retreat; Stanley 
chased them over the summit of the 



broit.— Official aocoont apad Pink. ii. App. 
456. 
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bill; and, wheeling to the right, led 
his followers against the rear of the 
mass commanded by James in person. 
In a few minutes that gallant monarch 
was slain by an unknown hand, and 
fell about a spear's length from the 
feet of Surrey. The battie had begun 
between four and fiye in the after- 
noon, and was decided in something 
more than an hour. The pursuit 
continued about four miles ; but the 
approach of night, and the want of 
cavalry on the part of the victors, 
favoured the escape of the fligitives. 
In the official account published by 
the lord admind, the Scots are said 
to have amounted to eighty thousand 
men, a multitude from which we may 
ftirly deduct perhaps one half, as 
mere followers of the camp, collected 
more for the purpose of plunder than 
battle. Ten thousand were slain, 
among whom were the king of Scots, 
his illegitimate son, the archbishop of 
St. Andrew's, two other bishops, two 
abbots, twelve earls, thirteen barons, 
five eldest sons of barons, and fifty 
gentlemen of distinction.* Six thou- 
sand horses were taken, with the park 
of artillery, amounting to seventeen 
pieces.^ Lord Dacre recognised among 
the slain the body of the Scottish 
king, and conveyed it to Berwick, 
whence it was afterrmrds carried to 
London, that it might be interred with 
suitable honours.^ 

When the news of this important 
victory reached the king of England, 

^ We have four contemporary and de- 
tailed aocoonts of this battle. One by Hall, 
:dii., another eqnally minute, bat mudbi more 
elegant in the Italian historian Giovio, L zxi. 
f. 102 ; a third by the lord Thomas Howard, 
which is preserved in the herald's office, 
and has been published by Mr. Finkerton, 
ii. App. 456 ; and a fourth printed by Mr. 
Gait, in the appendix to his life of Wolsey, 
p. 1. See alM> a letter from the queen on 
this victory, in Heame's Tit. Liv. p. 106. 

' LesqueUes, says the lord admiral, sont 
les plus deres, et les plus nectes, et les 
mieux faconn^es, et aveo les moyndres per- 
tuis k la touche, et les plus beUes de leur 
grandeur et longner, que j'ai vis oncque. — 
ibid. 468. 



he was no longer at Teroaenne. 
Having demolished that city at the 
request of the emperor, by the advice 
of the same prince he now invested 
Toumay. Toumay contained a popu- 
lation of eighty thousand souls, and 
though situate within the territory 
of another power, had long been dis- 
tinguished by its attachment to the 
French crown. To the summons 
sent by Henry, the InhabitantB re- 
turned a bold and chivalrous defiance; 
but their resolution evap(»rated amid 
the fatigues and dangers of a siege, 
and on the eighth day they submitted 
to receive an English garrison, to 
swear fealty to the king, and to pay 
towards the expenses of the war fifty 
thousand livres toumois in one sum, 
and forty thousand more by instal- 
ments, in the course of t^ years.* 
The campaign ended with the fall of 
Toumay; and Henry had the grati- 
fication to receive there an iUustrioas 
visitor, Charles, the young prince of 
Spain, conducted by his aunt Mar- 
garet, duchess dowager of Savoy, and 
regent of the Netherlands. Charles, 
it will be remembered, had been con- 
tracted during the last reign to the 
princess Mary, the king's astw. Both 
the parties were then children, 
Charles being only seven, Mary only 
nine years old; so that either, on 
coming to the age of puberty, could 
legally aimul the contract Henoe, 
to secure its subsequent execution, 
oaths had been reciprocally sworn by 

s The common people would not believe 
that their long had been slain by the Eng- 
lish. When, nowever, he did not appear, 
some 'said that he had been murdered by 
traitors, others that he was gone a pilgrim 
to Jerusalem. Henry, on the contrary, to 
blaeon his death, obtained from Pope Leo 
permission to bury the body in consecrated 
ground, because he died under the sentence 
of excommunication, to which he had sub- 
jected himself if he broke the treaty (Bym. 
xiii. 385) . Stowe (495) tells us, that he saw 
it wrapped in lead, and lying in a lumber- 
room at Shene, after the dissolution of that 
monastery. 

♦ HerbCTt, 40, 41. Bym. xiii. 337. Da 
BeQay, 8. 
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•[lifftTiTniliitn, the gnmdfather and 
guardian of Charles, and by Henry 
the father of ICary ; and bonds, in 
addition to a great amount, had been 
exchanged between the two monarchs, 
the chief of the nobility, and the most 
weaHihy of the towns in their respeo- 
tive dominions, that nothing should 
be done by either party to prevent 
the legal solemnization of the mar- 
riage within forty days after Charles 
had completed his fourteenth year. 
Now, as that term was swiftly ap- 
proaching, it was agreed, in a new 
treaty subscribed by the king at 
liisle and ratified by ihB emperor at 
Tubingen, that in the following spring 
TVfftyimilifmj Margaret^ and Charles, 
should meet Henry, Catherine, and 
Hary at Calais, within sufficient time 
to allow of the celebration of the mar- 
riage in due form previously to the 
fifteenth (^ May.* 

Henry had taken with him to 
Toumay Sir Charles Brandon, son of 
Sir Bobert Brandon, who had been 
standard-bearer to t^e late king, and 
had fallal by his side in the battle 
of Bosworth. The memory of the 
father's services had procured for the 
son ihe place of esquire of the body to 
the present monarch; and the young 
man, by the elegance -of his person 
and manners, the gentleness of his 
disposition, and his adroitness in 
every knightly and courtly exercise, 
had won not only 1^ esteem, but the 
affection of his sovereign. Henry 
seized every opportunity of exalting 
his favourite. Just btfore his arrival 
at Calais he had betrothed Brandon 
to the infant daughter and heiress of 
the late lord Lisle, and on that pre- 



1 Bvm. zii. 236. Chron. Catal. M— 101, 
114. 

* B7iner,ziii.380. Chron. Catalogue, 114. 

^3 At Lisle the king made her promise *in 
his hand,' that she would not marrj any one 
before his retom, or within one jear. She 
made the promise, for she sud that she was 
resolved never to marrj again. He th«n 
made Brandon make the same promise to 
lier, though she did not ask him, ** and that 



text had created him Lord Viscount 
Lisle. But at Toumay this lady was 
not thought equal to his deserts. The 
archduchess Margaret offered a more 
desirable match. She was a widow, 
with two princely jointures, having 
already been married to John, prince 
of Spain, and after his death, to Phi- 
libert, duke of Savoy. It was not^ 
indeed, likely that Uie daughter of 
the emperor and regent of the Nether- 
lands, with all the pride of birth and 
rank about her, would condescend to 
accept an Englishman of plebeian 
descent for her husband. Yet, whe- 
ther the project sprang originally 
from the ambition of the &vourite, or ^ 
the partiality of his patron, it was 
resolved that the attempt should be 
made. Henry undertook to woo for 
his friend, and wooed with his cha- 
racteristic vehemence and pertinadty. 
Margaret refused; she even hinted 
that such a marriage would disgrace 
her in the eyes of the whole country. 
But the king persevered, and when 
he waited on her at Lisle,' extorted 
from hw some kind expression or 
promise, which served to keep alive 
the hopes of her English suitor. 
Hitherto the courtship had been con- 
ducted in the most covert manner; 
but on the king's return to England, 
the secret transpired, and was soon 
communicated to the several courts 
on the continent. The report soon 
reached the archduchess, who com- 
plained bitterly, that Henry or lus 
favourite had betrayed her confidence ; 
and had rendered her, so she declared, 
an object of ridicule throughout 
Europe.' 
From Glanders Henry returned to 

for aUwayes he schnllde be to me trewe and 
humble servant. And I to him promised to 
be syehe mastresse aUe my lyfe, as to him 
who meseemed desyred to do me most ser- 
vice." Brandon kneeling and playing befine 
her, drew a ring firom her finger. She in- 
sisted that it should be restored; Henry 
forbade him to give it np, and sent her 
another of greater value. It was not its 
value that she regarded, but it was her offi- 
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England, proud of his yictory and 
conquest In the reoent treaty with 
the emperor, it had been agreed that, 
in consideration of a subsidy of two 
hundred thousand crowns, thAt prince 
should watch the French frontier with 
an army of ten thousand men till the 
opening of the next campaign, which 
was fixed for the first day of June.* 
Henry spent the winter in prepara- 
tions for the new conquest which he 
contemplated. Troops were levied 
and trained to miUtary discipline; 
an aid of one hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds was yoted by par- 
liament, and titles and honours were 
bestowed on the commanders who had 
distinguished themselves in the late 
campaign ; the earl of Surrey who was 
created duke of Norfolk, his son the 
lord Thomas who succeeded to the 
title before held by his father, the 
lord Herbert, made earl of Somerset, 
and Sir Edward Stanley, now Lord 
Monteagle. At the same time the 
favourite, Sir Charles Brandon, was 
created duke of Suffolk, probably 
with a view to his projected marriage 
with the archduchess Margaret. But 
Louis, hmnbled by a long series of 
disasters, preferred negotiation to 
war. He appealed to the indivi- 
dual interests of the confederates, 
infused into them suspicions of each 
other's sincerity, and successively de- 
tached them, one by one, from the 
league. 1. In Leo X he found a 
pontiff of corresponding disposition ; 
and the moment he consented to 
abandon the Bentivogli and his other 
partisans in Italy, and dispersed the 
schismatical council, which had been 
transferred from Pisa to Lyons, the 
pope, by circular letters, exhorted the 
confederates to sheathe the sword, 

cial ring, and uniTenallj known. Unable 
to recoTer it, she extorted a promise that 
it should never be shown.— See her own 
narrative pablished by Mr. Oongh Nicholas 
in the Chronicle of Calais, notes, p. 73. 



and revoked all the censures which 
had been published against the king 
or the kingdom of France. 2. In the 
estimation of Ferdinand the perma- 
nent possession of Navarre was para- 
mount to every other object ; and» 
though he refused to make peace 
without the concurrence of the king 
of England, he cheerfully consented 
to a prolongation of the armistice for 
twelve months.^ Henry viewed the 
defection of the pope and of Ferdinand 
vnth pain, but vnthout surprise. Of 
the fideU^ of Maximilian after the 
late treaty he entertained no doubt 
3. Tet the virtue of MaximiUan could 
not refhse the bait which French po- 
licy held out to his ambition, in the 
proposal of a marriage between his 
grandson Charles and Ben^ the 
daughter of Louis, with a transfer 
to him of the claim of the French 
crown to the duchy of Milan, as the 
portion of the princess. 

The moment it was ascertained by 
Louis that the emperor had accepted 
this offer, the intelligence was artfully 
communicated to the king of England, 
through the duke of Longueville, a 
prisoner of war. Henry at first af- 
fected to doubt; but the perfidy of 
his ally was proved by the evasive 
answer returned by the council of 
regency in Flanders, when the king 
summoned Maximilian to celebrate 
the stipulated marriage between 
Charles and Mary. From that mo« 
ment he lent a more willing ear to 
the suggestions of Longueville; and 
Louis, encouraged by his success^ 
sought not only the restoration of 
peace, but a matrimonial connection 
between the two crowns. The death 
of his queen, Anne of Bretagne, had 
left him a widower ; his late treaty 



1 Rym. xii. 379. 

* Peter Martyr says that he began to grow 
jealons of the power of Henry, p. 29A, SOS. 
JJe Grand adds, that Henry in conaeqoenea 
behaved so ill to Catherine, that the mis- 
carried, i. 89> 
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^ith Maximilian had deprived Mary, 
the king's sister, of a husband. He, 
therefore, offered himself as a suitor 
in the place of the prince of Spain. 
There was indeed some difference in 
the age of the parties : for Louis was 
fifty-three, Mary only sixteen years 
old. Henry saw at once the benefit 
to be derived from this offer, though 
he pretended to hesitate, observing 
that his honour was at stake, and 
that his people would never permit 
him to renounce his inheritance in 
France without an equivalent.* 

The French cabinet understood the 
hint, and cheerfuUy signified its ac- 
quiescence. Three treaties were con- 
cluded at the same time. The first 
was a treaty of alliance between the 
two kings, to continue in force during 
the term of their joint lives, and one 
year longer. It bound each to furnish 
an auxiliary army at the requisition 
of the other; but distinguished be- 
tween offensive and defensive war, 
limiting the aid in the first case to 
five thousand men by land, and two 
thousand five hundred by sea; and 
extending it in the other to double 
that number. The second treaty pro- 
vided for the marriage of Louis with 
the princess Mary. Henry agreed to 
defray the expense of his sister's jour- 
ney, to furnish her with jewels, and 
to pay with her a dower of two hun- 
dred thousand crowns ; and Louis 
engaged to secure to her the same 
jointure, which had been granted to 
his late queen the heiress of Bretagne, 
with a promise that, if she survived 
him, she should be at liberty to reside, 
at her own option, either in England 
or France. By the third, the same 



, 1 Henry's letter to Wobey, apad Bym. 
liii.403. 

» Rjm. xili. 409. > ibid. 482, 446. 

* It appears from their names that most 
of them belonged to noble families. The 
six ladies were " Madamoyselle Grey, sear 
de Marquis, Madamoyselle Marie Finis, flile 
de Monsr. Dacres, Madamoyselle Elisabet, 
senr de Monsr. Grey, Maoamoyselle Bo- 



monarch, in consideration of arrears 
due to the English crown, on ac- 
count of moneys formerly owing to 
Henry VII. from Charles VIII., 
and U> Margaret duchess of Somer- 
set, firom Charles duke of Orleans, 
bound himself and his successors to 
pay to Henry and his heirs one million 
of crowns by thirty-eight half-yearly 
instalments.^ 

Mary had abready, by a pubUc in- 
strument, renounced the contract 
made with Charles of Spain in their 
nonage ; she was now solemnly 
married to Louis at Greenwich, 
where the duke of Longueville per- 
sonated his sovereign, and soon afLer- 
wards at Paris, where the earl of 
"Worcester appeared as her proxy.' 
When the necessary preparations 
were completed, the duke of Nor- 
folk conducted her to Louis, who 
received her at Abbeville, and was 
now married to her in person in the 
cathedral. The very next day the 
young bride complained of the harsh, 
unfeeUng conduct of her husband. 
At home, her household establish- 
ment had been planned on the most 
extensive scale ; and the multitude of 
Englishmen who had followed her to 
France, excited the jealousy and mur- 
murs of the natives. Louis without 
ceremony cut down the number to 
twelve men, and six women servants, 
under the superintendence of the earl 
of Worcester,* and gave peremptory 
orders that all the others should re- 
turn to England with the duke and 
his colleagues, who would depart two 
days later. Mary resented their dis- 
missal: and felt most grievously the 
loss of *'her mother Guilford," the 



leyne, Maistresa Anne Jenyngham, femme 
de chambre, Jehanne Bamesse, cfaambrieri : 
dgned Loys."— MS. Cot. Yitell. 1. zi. f. 166. 
The reader will observe among them the 
name of Anne Boleyn, selected probably 
out of compliment to the duke of^ Norfolk 
her ancle, and Sir Thomas Bol^fn h«r 
father, botii oommiiMiionwa haTlDg charge of 
the princesst 
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lady under whom she had been 
educated. Henry refused to inter- 
fere in her favour, and when the 
earl of "Worcester, at the request of 
the disconsolate queen, ventured to 
remonstrate, Louis replied that his 
wife was of sufficient age to take care 
of herself and that if she stood in 
need of advice, he was as able to 
administer it as her governess. Mary, 
however, soon wiped away her tears, 
and became insensibly reconciled to 
her new circumstances.^ The king 
oonduoted her to St Denis, where 
she was crowned, and thence to Paris, 
where she was received with proces- 
sions and rejoicings. To gratify her 
taste for gaiety, he exchanged the 
quiet and abstemious life to which 
he had been accustomed, for late 
hours and parties of pleasure, to the 
injury of his health, which had for- 
merly been impaired by hardships 
and indulgence; and within three 
months from the time of his mar- 
riage, he sunk, after a short illness, 
into the grave.' In a few days the 
duke of Suffolk arrived from England 
to condole, in the name of Henry, 
with the young widow, and to make 
arrangements for the payment of her 
dower with the new king, Francis I. 

But Suffolk's attention was soon 
called to a very different subject. 
Political events had extinguished his 
hopes of a union with the archduchess 
Margaret, but if he had been a fitting 
match for the daughter of an em- 
peror, why should he not be equally 

1 See the letters in Ellis, i. 116, and 2 Ser. 
i. 244-7. As a recompense to the lady Guil- 
ford, Henry granted ner an annuity of 2/01. 
for Ufe. — Bym. 3ciii. 470. 

' Le hon roi, a cause de sa fenune, avoit 
cbang^ de tout sa mani^re de Tivre ; car ou 
il Bomoit diner k huit heures, il convenoit 
qu'il din&t k midi ; et ou il souloit se ooncher 
a six heures dn soir, souvent se couohoit k 
minuit.— Hist, de Bayard a]^ud Henaolt, 423. 

* Peter Martyr gives this reason. Ne si 
ad potentiorem uiquaodo prinoipem de- 
Teniret, formidolosum alianid pariat, p. 301. 
It was known in Bome oy tue middle of 
February, that both MazuniliaB toad T&r- 



80 for the daoghtw of a king ? A 
marriage between him and the young 
widow was proposed — by whom we 
know not— by her it was accepted 
with pleasure ; by Frauds, whom t^ 
lovers had admitted into their con^- 
fidence, it was warmly encouraged: 
for to him it was of the first im- 
portance, that she should not be 
contracted again to the prince of 
Spain.' He advised an immediate 
and clandestine marriage. He would 
take the blame upon himself and save 
them harmless from tSie displeasure 
of Henry. It was, however, thought 
more decent to ask the king's consent. 
Suffolk wrote to Wolsey soliciting his 
intercession in their fiivoor, and Miiy 
informed her brother in plain termn^ 
that she had married onoe to pkajn 
him, and would dther marry now to 
please herself or take the religioiis 
vows in a convent With the king^ 
answer we are not acquainted; but 
she fixed a short term, within wfaioh 
Suffolk was assured tiuit he most 
either take her or abandon her fhr 
ever; on the last day he consented, 
and privately celebrated the marriage; 
and the event was communicated to 
Henry by Francis, who pleaded warmly 
in favour of the lovers ; and by Mary, 
who, to exonerate her husband, took 
the whole blame upon herself. To 
obtain their pardon was not in reality 
a difficult tasL It is certain that 
Wolsey, and therefore probable that 
Henry, was in the secret from the 
beginning ;* but it had been deemed 

dinand had determined to make firery saeri- 
fice to procure her for the archduke. Cesare, 
et il Catolico faranno ogni eosa, perche sia 
moglie dell' archiduca C^si viene scritto da 
i nuntii nostri d'Alemagna et di Spagna. — 
Lett, de' Frincipi, i. 14. — See also PoWdore, 
646. 

* This was also reported in Bome on good 
anthority.'but was thought incredible. C'e 
di Francia, che Inghilterra ha qnalehe fan- 
tasia di dar la sua vedora sorella id dnca di 
Suffolk, e che ella non ne b aliena. Tal con 
non si crede molto, e pur Paviso Tien da 
loco assai antentico.— -Lett, de* Frino^^ 
i. 14. 
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less indecorous in the king to forgiYe 
afberwardfl, than to oonsent before- 
hand. For some time he kept the 
lovers in suq>ense ; after a decent in- 
terval, aflfectuig to acquiesce through 
neoessitj in that which he could not 
prevent^ he sealed their pardon, and 
ordered them to be publidy murried 
before him at Greenwich.^ In the 
meanwhile Fran<as had renewed ail 
the ^igagements of his predecessor 
to the satisfaction of the EngUsh 
cabinet; and both kings publicly 
boasted that they had concluded a 
peace and alliance which woidd en- 
dure for ever ; as if, amid the clashing 
mterests of states, and the vicissitude 
of unforeseen events, it were possible 
to insure duration to the amities of 
neighbouring and powerful sovereigns. 
In the course of a few pages, the reader 
will learn how ^regiously they de- 
luded themsdves. 

When Henry ascended the throne, 
the leading mhusters in the cabinet 
were Howard earl of Surrey, lord 
treasurer, and Fox bishop of Win- 
diester, lord privy seal But among 
the infi^or d^s^idants of the court 
had already appeared one, whose 
aspiring views and superior talents 
rapidly enabled him to supplant every 
competitor. 

Thomas IVolaey, a native of Ips- 
wich,^ and a clergyman, had, by the 
intei^ of Sir John Nanfan, been 
appointed in the last reign one of the 
royal chaplains. After the death of 
his patron, he attached himself to the 
service of the bii^p of Winchester, 
at whose recommendation he was 
intrusted with a secret and delicate 
negotiation at the imp^ial court ; 
and the expedition and address with 



1 Oa this singular subject, see extracts 
from the ori^^ letters in Fiddes, 8S— 85, 
88; Ellis, 119—125; Gait, App. xii.— zIt. 

* There is a tradition that he was the son 
of a batcher ; bat it is hardly reconoilaUe 
with the wiU of his fkther, whose beotuests 
show him to have been a bargess or con- 
siderable opolenoe, possessed of lands and 



which he executed his commission 
not only justified the discernment of 
his friend, but also raised the agent in 
the estimation of his sovereign. Be- 
fore tiie death of Henry YII. he had 
been collated to ihd deanery of Lin- 
coln, one of the most wealthy prefer- 
ments in the English church ; soon 
after the commencement of the pre- 
sent reign, we find him exercising the 
office of almoner to the king, and thus 
possessing every facihty of access to 
the presence of the young monarch. 
H^iry was captivated with the ele- 
gance of his manners, and the gaiety 
of his disposition; he frequently re- 
sorted with his favourite companions 
to the house of his almoner ; and 
Wolsey on these occasions, if we 
may beHeve the sarcastic pen of an 
adversary,' threw off the decencies 
of his station, and sang, and danced, 
and caroused, with all the levity and 
impetuosity of the most youthM 
among his guests. It was soon dis- 
covered that the most sure and 
expeditious way to the royal favour 
was through the recommendation of 
the almoner; and foreigners, as well 
as natives, eagerly solicited, and fre- 
quently purchased his patronage. 
Still he behaved with becoming 
humility to his former protector, 
the aged bishop of Winchester, and 
even united with that prelate in 
condemning the prodigality with 
which the lord treasurer supplied 
money for the expensive pleasures 
and thoughtiess extravagance of the 
king.* 

During the war, Wolsey accom- 
panied Henry to Prance ; was charged 
with the care of the department for 
victualling the army, and after the 

tenements in Ipswich, and free and bond 
lands in Stoke.— Singer's CaTondish, 608. 
fiddes, Collect. 1. 

' Polydore Virgil (663), the pope's sob- 
collector in England, who by the order of 
Wolsey had been im^soned for more than 
tax months. — Rym. xui. 515, 516L 

* See Fiddes, Collect, p. 7. 
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reduction of Toumaj, on the refusal 
of the hishop elect to swear fealty, 
received from the king, with the con- 
sent of the pope, the administration 
of that diocese.^ Preferments now 
poured in upon him. He was made 
dean of York, then bishop of Lincoln ; 
and, on the death of cardinal Bam- 
bridge, succeeded that prelate in the 
archiepiscopal see of York. His pre- 
I)onderating influence in the council 
induced foreign princes to flatter him 
with compliments, and to seek his 
friendship with presents ; and during 
fifteen years he governed the king- 
dom with more absolute sway than 
had fallen to the lot of any former 
minister. We are not, however, 
obliged to believe the tale so often 
repeated, that he owed his elevation 
to the address with which he in- 
sinuated himself into the royal 
favour, by promising to take all the 
labour on himself, that his master 
might have more leisure to indulge 
in pleasure and dissipation. The 
multitude of letters still extant, all 
written by Henry to him, or by him 
to Henry, demonstratively show that 
the king himself devoted a consider- 
able i)ortion of his time and atten- 
tion to the cares of government.'-' 
But Wolsey possessed the art of 
guiding his sovereign while he ap- 
peared to be guided by him, and if 
ever he urged a measure of policy 
contrary to the royal inclinations, he 
had the prudence to desist before he 
had given ofience, and entered into 
the opposite views of the king with 
as much industry and zeal as if the 
new project had originated from him- 
self. 



1 Fiddes, Collect, p. 43. Brm. ziii. 684. 

> See Bym. xiii. 404; Fiddes, Collect, 
p. 15, and the odlection of letters in the 
Cotton library, Cal. B. i.— Tiii. 

' We are told, on the authority of Poly- 
dore (p. 646), that Bishop Fox, unable to 
brook the ascendanoT of Surrey, recom- 
mended Wolsey to the king, and left the 
coort. This ii probably a fiction, as the 



It seemed necessary to introduce 
this short account of the rise and cha- 
racter of a minister who was destined 
to bear for several years a very pro- 
minent part in the most important 
transactions not only in this, but in 
all the neighbouring kingdomi^; we 
may now revert to the affairs of Scot- 
land, which, after the death of its 
king and the destruction of its nobi- 
lity in the field of Flodden, presented 
for some tune a melancholy scene of 
confusion and terror. Fortunately 
the victorious army had been hastily 
collected ; the want of proirisions and 
of military supplies compelled Surrey 
to disband his forces; and though 
Henry, by repeated messages urged 
the wardens of the marches to pro- 
secute the war, their efforts were con- 
fined to short, though destructive 
incursions. By degrees the Scottish 
spirit recovered from its depression; 
the call for revenge was echoed 
throughout the nation ; several <diief- 
tains gathered their retainers; and 
the devastation of one inroad was 
repaid by the devastation of another. 
The queen had been permitted, in 
conformity with the will of hex 
husband, to assume the regency as 
guardian to her son James Y., an 
infant not a year and a half old ; but 
when it was discovered that her rela- 
tionship to the king of England did 
not restrain the hostility of that mon- 
arch, the partisans of France proposed 
to intrust the reins of government 
to the hands of John, duke of Albany, 
the son of that Alexander who had 
been banished by his brother, James 
III. Seven months had not elapsed 
from the death of her husband, when 



bishop retained his office, and negotiated 
treaties till the year 1616. — Bjrm. xiiL 68S. 
No more credit is due to the tale, that the 
arrogance of Wolsey droTe the same peer, 
when he was duke of Norfolk, firom the 
cabinet. That nobleman retained his office 
of treasurer till a short time before bis 
death, and then resigned it to his son, the 
earl of 8arr<gr|iOLl622.T-B7m. xiii. 777. 
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Margaret was safely delivered of a 
second son, Alexander, duke of Boss ; 
but in less than three months after- 
wards, she displeased both the nation 
and her brother, by marrying the 
young earl of Angus, a nobleman 
who might indeed boast of a hand- 
some person, but who possessed 
neither knowledge nor experience, 
and united with an insatiate ambi- 
tion the most headstrong passions. 
This hasty and unequal union de- 
prived her of her most powerful 
adherents ; and a national deputation 
invited the duke of Albany to assume 
the government of the kingdom. 
That prince was a foreigner, as well 
by affection as birth; the whole *of 
his property lay in the kingdom of 
Prance ; and he stood high in the 
confidence of the French monarch. 
His appointment naturally alarmed 
the king of England, whose interest 
it was to sever, if it were possible, 
the ancient connection between Scot- 
land and France. With this view he 
exacted both from Louis, who was at 
the time employed in soliciting the 
treaty of alliance, and afterwards from 
his successor, when he renewed it, 
a solemn promise that Albany should 
never be permitted to leave the shores 
of France. Each of these monarchs 
oomphed; and yet the Scots had no 
sooner accepted the article by which 
they were comprehended in the treaty, 
than Albany appeared among them, 
took on himself the supreme autho- 
rity, and openly avowed his deter- 
mined hostility to the queen and 
her partisans. Henry had already 
tampered with that princess to bring 
her children to England, and intrust 
them to the care of their uncle ; but 
Albany besieged the castle of Stirling, 
compelled the queen to surrender the 
two princes, and placed them under 



1 These events are very incorrectly giren 
in most of oar historians. The industry of 
Mr. Piakertonhas collected them from the 



the custody of three lords appointed 
by parliament.' 

These events had already taught 
the king of England to view with 
jealousy the conduct of his "good 
brother and perpetual ally," the 
French monarch. Orders were sent 
to the English ambassador to com- 
plain that the commerce of the king's 
subjects was interrupted by the French 
mariners, under colour of letters of 
marque issued by the late king of 
Scots; that Albany had been per- 
mitted to leave France, and assume 
the government of Scotland, in violas, 
tion of the royal promise; and that 
in consequence of his arrival, the 
queen, the sister of Henry, had been 
deprived of her right to the regency 
of the kingdom and the guardianship 
of her children.'* Francis, whose youth 
and accomplishments made him the 
idol of his people, had already formed 
the most gigantic projects of conquest 
and aggrandisement, from which he 
did not suffer himself to be diverted 
by the remonstrances of Henry. 
Having endeavoured to pacify that 
monarch by apologies, denials, and 
promises, he put in motion a nume- 
rous army which he had collected 
with the avowed purpose of chastising 
the hostility of the Helvetic cantons ; 
but, instead of following the direct 
road either into Switzerland or Italy, 
he passed unexpectedly between the 
maritime and Cottian Alps, and 
poured his cavalry into the extensive 
plains of Lombardy. His real object 
was now manifest. The Italian princes, 
whose jealousy had guarded to no 
purpose the accustomed roads over 
the Alps, were filled with consterna- 
tion ; in a consistory at Eome, it was 
proposed to solicit the aid of Henry ; 
and a few days later Leo, to secure 
the mediation of Wolsey, named that 



original letters.— See his history, roL ii. 
book xii. » Fiddes, 91, 92. 
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minister cardinal priest of St Giody 
beyond the Tiber.* 

Francis, who still affected to be 
thoaght the friend of the English 
monarch, received the first inteUi- 
gence of this promotion ; and though 
he was aware of its ol^ject, despatched a 
messenger to offer his congratulalaons 
to Wolsey. But neither that prelate 
nor his sorereign could Tiew with 
satisfaction the progress of the young 
conqueror, who, by the bloo^ but 
decisiTe yicUjry of Marignano, and 
the subsequent reduction of Milan, 
had repaired the losses of his prede- 
cessor, and restored the ascendancy 
of the French power in Italy. Was 
^e former league to be renewed, or 
was Francis to be permitted to pursue 
his conquests? After much delibe- 
ration in the English cabinet, it was 
resolved to follow a middle course 
between peace and war; to avrnd 
actual hostilities with France, but to 
animate its enemies with hopes, and 
to aid them with subsidies. Some 
money was adyanced, more was pro- 
mised both to the emperor and the 
cantons of Switzerland; «an army of 
fifteen thousand Germans, and of an 
equal number of Swiss, was collected ; 
and the emperor Maximilian at its 
head forced his way to the very gates 
of Milan. But here his resources 
failed, and a mutiny of his troops, 
who demanded their pay, compelled 
him to retrace his steps to the city 
of Trent. There he sent for Wing- 
field, the English agent, and made 
to him the following most singular 
proposal It was evident, he said, 
that the other powers would never 
permit either himself or Francis to 
retain permanent possession of Milan. 
Would then the king of England 
accept the investiture of the duchy ? 
In that case he was ready to adopt 
Henry for his son, and to resign in 
his favour the imperial dignity; but 

^ Baynald, xx. 192. 



on these oonditkyna, that the king 
should dedare war against France^ 
should CTOfls the sea with an army, and 
should march by Tonmay to the city 
of Treves, where Ma-Timiliim would 
meet him, and make the reaignatioB 
with all the formalities required by 
law. Thence the two princes, leav- 
ing the bulk of the Tgngliah fences to 
invade France in conjunction witili 
an army of Germans, might proceed 
together towards Ita^, pass the Alps 
at Goire, take ponession of Milan, 
and continue their jonmey to Borneo 
where Henry should noeife the im- 
perial crown from the hmda of tiie 
sovereign pontiff.' 

^ere was much in thai dawling 
and romantic sdieme to capiklvaike the 
youthful imagination of the long, bat 
he had the good sense to listen to 
the advice of his coundl, contented 
himself with accepting tiie offer of 
adoption, and directed his atten- 
tion to a matter whidi more nearly 
concerned his own interestn^ tlie 
conduct of the duke of Albany in 
Scotland. Against the regency of 
that prince he had remonstrated ii 
strong and threatening terms. GRie 
Scottish parliament returned a firm, 
though respectful answer;' but 
Frauds, who still dreaded the hosti- 
lity of the king of England, advised 
the Soots to conclude a perpetual 
peace with Henry, refused to ratiQr 
the renewal of the ancient alliaiiee 
between the two kingdoms, though it 
had been signed by his envoy at Edin- 
burgh, and even required the regent, 
in quality of his subject, to return to 
France. Albany, whether he dis- 
liked the task of governing a turbu- 
lent people, of whose very language 
he was ignorant, or was intimidated 
by the threats of Henry and the 
displeasure of his own sovereign, 
willingly obeyed the commands ; and, 
under the pretence of some urgent 



» FiddM,p.ll4. 
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business, obtained permission from 
the Scottish parliament to revisit his 
family and estates. But before his 
departure provision was made for 
the return of Margaret, who had 
sought an asylum in England ; and a 
temporary council was appointed, in 
which the numbers of the two parties 
were nearly balanced, and under the 
nominal government of which Scot- 
land passed four years of dissension 
and anarchy.^ 

Erancis having won the duchy of 
Milan, determined to secure his con- 
quest by disarming the hostiUty of 
his neighbours. With large sums of 
money, he purchased the consent of 
the Helvetic states to a perpetual 
peace; Charles of Austria, who had 
succeeded Ferdinand on the throne 
of Spain, was persuaded to accept the 
hand of the princess Louisa^ an in- 
iknt of one year, with the rights of 
the house of Anjou to the crown of 
Naples as her dower; and Maximi- 
lian himself, by the lure of pecuniary 
advantages, was induced to accede to 
the treaty between France and Spain.^ 
But, though Francis was now at -pesuoe 
with all the powers of Europe, he 
felt alarmed at the unfriendly con- 
duct of the king of England, who 
had not only aided his enemies with 
money, but had lately concluded a 
secret treaty against him with Maxi- 
milian and Charles.^ It chanced that 
at this period, Selim, emperor of the 
Turks, having conquered Egypt and 
Syria, had collected a numerous army, 
and publicly threatened the extir- 
IMktion of the Christian name. The 
princes on the borders of Turkey 
trembled for their existence; Maxi- 
milian, in a letter to the pontiff, 
offered to devote his remaining years 

1 Pmkerton, ii. 157—166. 

s Damont, iy. par. i. 199, 266. 

8 Bym. xiii. 556—666. 

* A similar treaty had been oonolnded the 
year before bj the emperor, and the kings 
of England and Spain.- See Chron. : oata- 
logne of materials for the FoDdera, p. 125. 



to the common service of Chris- 
tendom, in opposing the enemies of 
the cross; and Leo, having by his 
own authority proclaimed a general 
truce of five years, despatched legates 
to the different powers, exhorting 
them to compose their private quar- 
rels, and to unite their forces in their 
common defence. His advice was 
followed ; the poi)e, the emi>eror, and 
the kings of England, France, and 
Spain, entered into a confederacy, 
by which they were bound to aid and 
protect each other, and in every case 
of invasion of territory, whether the 
invader were one of the confederates 
or not, to unite their arms in defence 
of the party aggrieved, and to obtain 
justice for him firom the aggressor.^ 
At the same time, to cement the 
union between England and France, 
the dauphin, an infant just bom, was 
affianced to Mary, the daughter of 
Henry, a child not four years old; 
and, that every probable occasion of 
dispute might be done away, Toumay 
with its dependencies was restcnred to 
France for the sum of six hundred 
thousand crowns.^ Thus after ten 
years of war and negotiation, of 
bloodshed and perfidy, were all the 
powers re-established in the same 
situation in which they had stood 
previously to the league of Cambray, 
with the exception of the unfortu- 
nate, and perhaps unoffending king 
of Navarre, whose territories on the 
south of the Pyrenees could not be 
recovered from the unrelenting grasp 
of Spain. 

Wolsey still retained the first place 
in the royal favour, and continued to 
rise in power and opulence. Arch- 
bishop Warham had often solicited 
permission to retire from the Chancery 

s Bym. xiii. 678, 603, 606, 610—700. As 
the parties were children, the kin^ and 
queen of France made the contract in the 
name of their son, and the king and queen 
of England, by their proT]r, the earl of 
Somerset, in the name <n their daughter* 
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to the exercise of his episcopal func- 
tions; and the king, having at last 
accepted his resignation, tendered the 
seals to the cardinal. Whether it 
was through an affectation of mo- 
desty, or that he thought this office 
incompatihle with his other duties, 
Wolsey declined the offer ; nor was it 
till after repeated soUcitations that 
he acquiesced in the wish of his sove- 
reign.* He had, however, iio ohjec- 
tion to the dignity of papal legate, 
with which he wps invested by Leo X. 
The commission was originally Umited 
to two years; but "Wolsey procured 
successive prorogations from different 
popes, and, not content with the ordi- 
nary jurisdiction of the office, repeat- 
edly solicited additional powers, till 
at length he possessed and exercised 
within the realm almost all the pre- 
rogatives of the sovereign pontiff.' 
Nor was his ambition yet satisfied. 
We shall afterwards behold him, at 
the death of each pope, labouring, but 
in vain, to seat himself in the chair of 
St. Peter. 

His love of wealth was subordi- 
nate only to his love of power. As 
chancellor and legate he derived con- 
siderable emoluments from the courts 
in which he presided. He was also 
archbishop of York; he farmed the 
revenues of Hereford and Worcester, 
sees which had been granted to fo- 
reigners ; he held in commendam the 
abbey of St. Alban's, with the bishopric 
of Bath ; and afterwards, as they be- 
came vacant, he exchanged Bath for 
the rich bishopric of Durham, and 
Durham for the administration of the 
still richer church of Winchester.^ To 

1 Hjm. ziii. 530. ^ Some writers hare 
ascribed the resignation of Warham to com- 
pulsion, arising nrom the desire of Wolsey 
to occupj his place. It will be diiBcult to 
reconcile this supposition with the contem- 
porary testimony of Sir Thomas More and 
Ammonius. Archiepiscopns Cantnariensis 
officio oanoellarii, cujus onus jam aliquot, 
at scis, annos mirum quam laborabat excu- 
tere, tandem exsolutns est. — Ep. Mori 
Brasmo, ann. 1616. Apud Erasm. tom. iii. 



these sources of wealth should be 
added the presents and pensions which 
he received from foreign princes. 
Francis settled on him an annuity of 
twelve thousand livres, as a compen- 
sation for the bishopric of Toumay ; 
and Charles and Leo granted him a 
yearly pension of seven thousand five 
hundbred ducats firom the revenues of 
the bishoprics of Toledo and Palencift 
in Spain.* In justice to his memory 
it should, however, be observed, that 
if he grasped at wealth, it was to 
spend, not to hoard it. His establish- 
ment was on the most princely soale, 
comprising no fewer than five, per- 
haps eight, hundred individuals. The 
chief offices were filled by barons and 
knights ; and among his retainers he 
numbered the sons of many distin- 
guished families who aspired und^ 
his patronage to civil or miUtary pre- 
ferment. On occasions of ceremony, 
he appeared with a pomp which, 
though it might be unbecoming in a 
clergyman, showed him to be the 
representative of the king of England, 
and of the sovereign pontiff. The en- 
signs of his several dignities, as chan- 
cellor and legate, were borne before 
him ; he was surrounded by noble- 
men and prelates ; and was followed 
by a long train of mules bearing 
coffers on their backs covered with 
pieces of crimson cloth. He spared 
no expense in his buildings; and, as 
soon as he had finished the palace of 
Hampton Court, and furnished it to 
his taste, he gave the whole to Henry ; 
perhaps the most magnificent present 
that a subject ever made to his sove- 
reign. The character of Wolsey has 

p. 234. Tuns Cantnariensis com bona regis 
venia magistratu se abdicavit : ^uem £b<m- 
censis impendio rogatus snscepit. — Amreon. 
Erasmo, Feb. 17, ann. 1517, p. 221. More, 
in his letter to Warham himself, notices the 
same. — Magistratum deponere (quod to* 

Eaternitas magno labore impetravit at 
ceret facere), &c.— Apud Stapleton, "ViU 
Mori, p. 236. * Rym. xiii. 734; xIt. 18. 
3 Rym. xiii. 620, 763, 783; xiv. 268. 
« Ibid. zii. aiO, 713. 
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been portrayed by the pencil of Eras- 
mus, who had tasted of his bounty,* 
and by that of Polydore, whom his 
justice or poUoy had thrown into con- 
finement Neglecting the venal praise 
of the one, and the venomous slander 
of the other, we may pronounce him 
a minister of consummate address 
and commanding abiUties ; greedy of 
wealth, and power, and glory ; anxious 
to exalt the throne on which his own 
greatness was built, and the church 
of which be was so distinguished a 
member ; but capable, in the pursuit 
of these different objects, of stooping 
to expedients, which sincerity and 
justice would disavow, and of adopt- 
ing, through indulgence to the caprice 
and passions of the king, measures 
which often involved him in contra- 
dictions and difficulties, and ultimately 
occasioned his ruin. As legate, he is 
said to have exercised without deli- 
cacy his new superiority over the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and to have 
drawn to his court the cognizance of 
oauses which belonged to that pri- 
mate ; but the question of right be- 
tween them admitted of much dispute, 
and it is acknowledged on the other 
hand, that he reformed many abuses 
in the church, and compelled the 
secular and regular clergy to live 
according to the canons. His office 
of chancellor afforded him the oppor- 
tunity of displaying the versatility and 
superiority of his talents. He was 
not, indeed, acquainted with the sub- 
tleties and minutise of legal proceed- 
ings, and on that account was careful 

^ Erasmus praises him highly in some of 
his epistles (see p. 262, 269 ; also 321, 314, 
463), and yet had the meanness to dispraise 
him as soon as he heard of his fidl. Metae- 
batur ab omnibus, amabatnr a pauois, ne 
dicam a nemine.— Ann. 1630, p. 1347. 

' Frinceps Cantuariensi snffecit Ebora- 
censem, qui ita se gerit at spem qaoque 
omnium, ^uanquam pro reliquis ejus virtn- 
tibus maximam, longe tamen exsuperet; et, 
qnod est difflciilimum, post optimum prsB- 
oecessorem valde probetur et placeat. — 
Moms Erasmo, p. 234. Quern magistratum 
4 



to avail himself of the knowledge and 
experience of others; but he always 
decided according to the dictates of his 
own judgment : and the equity of his 
decrees was universally admitted and 
applauded.^ To appease domtetic 
quarrels, and reconcile famiUes at 
variance with each other, he was 
accustomed to offer himself as a 
friendly arbitrator between the par- 
ties; that the poor might pursue 
their claims with facility and without 
expense, he established courts of 
requests ; in the ordinary administra- 
tion of justice he introduced improve- 
ments which were received with grati- 
tude by the country ;' and he made 
it his peculiar care to punish with 
severity those offenders who had de- 
frauded the revenue, or oppressed the 
people. But his reputation and the 
ease with which he admitted suits, 
crowded the Chancery with peti- 
tioners ; he soon found himself over- 
whelmed with a multiplicity of busi- 
ness; and the king, to relieve him, 
established four subordinate courts, 
of which that under the presidency 
of the Master of the Bolls is still 
preserved. 

Literature found in the cardinal a 
constant and bountiful patron. He 
employed his influence in foreign 
courts, to borrow valuable manu- 
scripts for the purpose of transcrip- 
tion.^ On native scholars he heaped 
preferment, and the most eminent 
foreigners were invited by him to 
teach in the universities. Both of 
these celebrated academies were the 

Bboracensis pulcherrime gerit. — Ammon^ 
Erasmo, p. 221. 

* Alia porro constituit judicia nbi pau- 
perum guerimoniss exaudirentor : multaque 
ordinavit in rebus civilibus popularibns 
grata, ac nobis in hunc usque diem usur- 
pata, quibns virum se ostendit sapientissi- 
mum nee non reipublicss amantem. — God- 
win, 14. I wish he h^d particularized theso 
institutions. 

* See instances in Mr. Brown's Ba^guagli» 
iii. 146, 146. Voria farli acopiar m carta 
buona. They were intended for his colleg» 
at Oxford.~Ibid. 
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olifeeSi of hk eve ; bat Oxford ehieflr 
experioioed fab mumfieeiice in the 
eodowmenl of atmn leetorahips, aod 
the fomidatkfD of Chhit Church, 
which, though he hwtd noi to com- 
plete U, ftill eziits a qtlendid mono- 
ment to hii memory. As a nnnery 
for thif estabUahment he erected an- 
other ooUees at Ipevich^the pboeof 
hUnalmty. 

Bat die» oocopatioiis at hoaie did 
not divert his ejm from the 
fcenei of potitiot abroad. He 
cooftantly informed of the aecrefe hia- 
tory of the continental coarts; and 
his despatches of whidi many aro 
still extant^ thorn that he was accos- 
tomed to panoe every erent throngh 
all its proiiable comeqoeaoes; to 

in its 



' bearing; and to foniidi his agents 

^with imtendaoiis befordiaad flor 

; almort every €ontingai<7. His great 

\ ob.ed was to pnaerf« the balanoe of 

i power b e i w iien the rifal hooses of 

j Fiance and Austria ;* and to this we 

j shook! rder the matd)lepolitioBoftiia 

ISngliih oafainel^ which first deserted 

i Francis tosopporithecaaseof CflMirlei; 

' and, when Cfanrles had obtained the 

ascendancy, abandoned him to nptar 

the broken fortanes of Fhrnda The 

conMqoence WM^ that ai long as Wol- 

seypreoded in the coanol, the mi- 

mster was feared and eoorted by 

princes and pontiflk^ tha king held 

the dislingttidied strtion ef 

ofEaropei 
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Ghaeles of Anstria^ who, in right 
of his lather Philip, had inherited the 
rich and populous provinces of the 
Netherlands, the ancient patrimony 
of the house of Burgundy, ascended 
the Spanish throne on the death of 
Ferdinand, as the representatiye of 
his mother Juaoa, the daughter of 
that monarch by Isabella of Castile. 
He was in the vigour of youth, gifted 
with superior talents, and anxious to 
earn the laurels of a conqueror ; qua- 
lities which equally formed the cha- 
racter of his neighbour, the king of 
France. Had thero existed no he- 
reditary enmity between the two 



families, no ocmflicting obims to the 
poaseasion of the same tenritoriei^ 
still thdr common ambition, and that 
desire which each displayed of be- 
coming the first among the prinoes 
of Christendom, would have made 
them rivals, and adversaries. This 
power was almost equally balanced. 
If the dominions of Charles were 
more extensive, those of Francis w«re 
more compact ; if the one could com- 
mand the services of a more numerous 
population, the other ruled with feww 
impediments, and with more absolute 
sway. The IVench monarchs had suc- 
cessively annexed to the crown those 
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fiefs whioH had formerly rendered 
their posBessors ahnost independent 
of the lovereif;^; and, by crashing 
the feudal aristocracy of ancient times, 
had enabled themselves to wield at 
pleasure, and without contradiction, 
the whole pow«r of their empire. But 
in the Netherlands the measures of 
the prince were perpetually impeded 
by the opposition of the states ; and 
even in Spain, though the difiE^ent 
kingdoms which once divided the 
peninsula hnd been, with l^e ex- 
ception of Portugal, moulded by the 
genius of Ferdinand into one powwftil 
monarchy, yet the exercise of the 
royal authority was greatly drcum- 
scribed by the rights and immunities 
still claimed by the Cfortes and the 
nobility. 

Three years after the demise of 
Ferdinand, the rivalry between the 
young kings was called into full ac- 
tivity by the death of the emperor 
MaxJmilian. That prince, anxious 
to secure the succession to the impe- 
rial crown ia the house of Austria^ 
had in the last diet solicited the 
electxHTs to name hisgraDdscm Charles 
king of tiie Bomans. The minority 
had 'promised their voices; but from 
this engagement they were released 
by his death, and were now summoned 
to choose not a king of the Bomans, 
but an emperor. Charles announced 
himself a candidate ; and the vanity 
of Francis immediately prompted him 
to come forward as a competitor. 
The intrigues of the Fr«u}h and Spa- 
nish courts on this occasion are fo- 
reign from the subject of the present 
W€»rk; but the conduct of Henry 
demands the attention of the reader. 
His former refusal of the imperial 
crown, when it was offered by Maxi- 
milian, had not proceeded firom the 
moderation of his desires, but from 
diffidence in the sincerity of his ally. 

1 Frederio, eleetor of Saxony, was the 
faToorite. The majority offered to place 
him on the imperial throne ; bat he had the 



Now that the glittering prize was 
open to competition, he disclosed 
his wishes to his favourite ; and both 
the king and the cardinal, recipro* 
cally inflaming the ambition of each 
other, indulged in the most flattering 
dehinons. In &ncy they were already 
seated, the one on the throne of the 
Caesars, the other in the chair of St. 
Peter, and beheld the whole Christian 
world, laity and clergy, prostrate at 
their feet. 

The election of Henry would s^ 
cure, it was foretold, the elevation of 
Wolsey ; and the bisliop of Worcester 
was ccmunissioned to inrocure the con- 
sent and aid of the pope, whilst Pace 
hastened to Germany, with instmo- 
tions to sound the dispositions of the 
electors, to make them the most 
tempting promises, and, if he saw a 
prospect of success, to name the king 
of England as a candidate ; if not, to 
propose a native prince, to the exclu- 
sion of both Francis and Charles. 
But experience soon taught this en- 
voy that with mere promises he was 
no match for the agents of the other 
candidates^ who came fhmished witii 
ready money ; and therefore adhering 
to subsequent instructions, he threw 
into the scale the whole weight of his 
influence in finvonr o( the king of 
Spain, who after a long debate was 
chosen without a dissentient voioe.^ 
In this transaction Francis had great 
reason to complain of the duplicity of 
his "good brother." From the very 
beginning he had received assurances- 
of the most cordial support from the 
English courts and in return had ex- 
pressed his gratitude to the king by a 
letter of thanks, and to Wolsey by « 
promise of securing for him on the 
first vacancy fourteen votes in the 
conclave. Prudence, however, taught 
him to accept with seeming satis- 
faction the apology of the English 

wisdom or the macnanimity to reftue. — See 
the letters of Gajetan, Lettere di Flrincipif 
i. 60— e6; and Martini, iii. 1286.^ 
O 2 
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oabinet, that Paoe would haTe aided 
bim»bad there appeared anyohanoe 
of suocess, and had only seconded the 
election of Charles, beomse it was in 
vain to oppose it^ 

Though the two competitors during 
the contest had professed the highest 
esteem for each other, the bitterest 
animosity already raiiJded in their 
hearts, and each sought to fortify him- 
self with the support of Henry against 
the presumed hostility of his rival 
To Francis the late conduct of the 
king of England afforded but slender 
hopes of success ; he trusted, however, 
to his own address and eloquence; 
and summoned Henry to perform an 
article in the last treaty, by which it 
was agreed that the two monarchs 
should meet each other on the border 
of their respective dominions. The 
intelligence alarmed the jealousy of 
the Spanish cabinet; remonstnmces 
were made against an interview so 
pregnant with mischief to the .inte- 
rests of Charles; and Henry, while 
he pretended a readiness to fulfil 
the treaty, suggested difficulties, de- 
manded explanations, and artfully 
contrived reasons to suspend or post- 
pone the meeting. But his cunning 
was opposed with equal cunning ; and 
Francis brought the question to an 
issue by signing a commission, which 
gave full power to Wolsey to settle 
every point in debate as he should 
judge most conducive to the joint 
honour of the two kings. Slaving 
received the permission of Henry, the 
cardinal decreed that the interview 
should take place between Ardres and 
Guisnes, to which towns the two 
courts should repair before the last 

1 Apud Fiddes, 219—224. Ellis, i. 146, 
156. Wolsej was soon convinced of the 
hopelessness of the attempt in favour of 
Henry. Not daring, however, to hint so 
much, he emplojed Clerk, afterwards bishop 
of Bath and Wells, to reason with the kingr 
on the subject. It was in vain : " His grace 
considered no jupartys.'*— State Papers, i. 
23. Pace, howeTer, on hia retorn, naying 




day of May, and that, to celebrate the 
meeting, a tournament should be held 
at the same time, in which the kings 
of England and Prance, with eighteen 
assistants, should answer all oppo- 
nents at tilt, tourney, and barriers.* 
Still the struggle continued betwem 
the two monarchs, the one li^uring 
to evade, the other to enforce^ this 
award. 

Among the artifices to which Henry 
resorted, there is one which will 
amuse the reader. As a proof of his 
sincerity, he swore before tiie French 
ambassador that he woold never more 
cut his beard till he had visited ** his 
good brother;" and Frands, anxious 
to bind him still fiuter, immedialely 
took a similar oath. But the former 
neglected, the latter fulfilled his pro- 
mise ; and, when long beards had in 
consequence become Ihe prevailing 
fjBshion in the French court, Sir 
Thomas Boleyn was compelled to 
apologise for the bad fiiil^ of his 
master, by alleging that the queen of 
England felt an insuperable antipathy 
to a bushy chin. At length Henry 
with a numerous and splendid retinue 
lefb Greenwich, and proceeded by 
slow stages to Canterbury, where, to 
the surprise of all who had not been 
admitted into the secret, advice was 
received that Charles with a squadron 
of Spanish ships had cast anchor in 
the harbour of Hythe. He had been 
impelled (so it was pretended) by the 
most urgent motives to visit his 
paternal dominions in the Nether- 
lands ; and hearing, as he saUed up the 
Channel, that the English court was 
near the coast, had landed to pay his 
respects to his uncle and aunt. This 

been privately instructed by the cardinal, 
so exaggerated the price which Charles had 
paid for the imperial crown, that his grace 
said " he was right gladde that he obteyn- 
ydde not the same." — Ibid. 8. 

> See it in Hall, 70. It appears that 
Henry had solicited such an interview for- 
merly with Louia XII. — Ellis, 2 Ser. vol. i. 
p. 235, 252. 
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apparentlj aoddental meeting was 
celebrated at Gaaterbury with feasts 
and rejoicings; the young emperor 
by his flattery and attentions rooted 
himself in the affections of Henry, and 
by promises and presets secured 
the friendship of Wolsey ; and on the 
fourth day, when he sailed from Sand- 
wich, the king, with his court, crossed 
the strait from Dover to Calais.^ 

For several weeks a thousand work- 
men had been busily employed in 
erecting a palace of framework near 
the castle of Guisnes. It was of a 
quadrangular form, and measured in 
compass four hundred and thirty- 
seven yards, containing a most sump- 
tuous chapel, several apartments of 
state, and ample accommodations for 
the king and' queen, and their nume- 
rous attendants. No expense had 
been spared in internal or external 
decorations. The furniture was new 
and of the most costly description; 
the ceilings were covered with silk, 
and the walls hung with cloth of 
arras. Near the town of Ardres an 
edifice of similar magnificence had 
been erected for the king of France, 
and adjoining to it a pavilion or ban- 
qiieting-room, supported from the 
summit of a mast standing in the 
centre, and covered entirely with 
cloth of gold. As soon as the kings 
had reached their respective resi- 
dences, the cardinal paid a visit to 
Francis, and remained with him two 
days4 The result was an additional 
treaty, which proves the extreme 
anxiety of that monarch to secure 
the friendship, or at least the for- 
bearance of the English king. He 
was already bound to pay one million 
of crowns within a fixed period ; he 
now engaged for himself and his suc- 
cessors to pay to Henry, and the heirs 
of Henry for ever, the yearly sum of 
one hundred thousand crowns, in the 

1 HaU, 72. Pet. Mart. p. 369. So far 
was this Tisit from being aooidental, that 
Henry, on the 8th of April, had instmoted 



event of the marriage between the 
dauphin and the princess Mary being 
afterwards solemnised, and the issue 
of that marriage seated on the Eng- 
lish throne. Moreover, astheafikirs 
of Scotland had long been a source of 
jealousy and contention between the 
two crowns, he consented that they 
should be referred to the amicable 
determination of the cardinal of York, 
and of Louisa, his own mother.' After 
these prehminaries, the monarchs 
rode from their several residences to 
the valley of Andem, situate within 
the territory of Guisnes. Their at- 
tendants halted on the opposite decli- 
vities. Henry and Francis descended 
into the valley, alighted from their 
horses, embraced each other, and 
walked arm-in-arm into a paviUon, 
which had been prepared for their 
reception. The next fortnight was 
consumed in feats of arms, in ban- 
quets, and in disguisings. During six 
days the kings and their associates 
tilted with spears against all comers ; 
the tourney with the broadsword on 
horseback occupied two more; and 
the last was employed in fighting at 
the barriers on foot. The queens of 
England and France with their ladies 
and officers beheld the combatants 
from the galleries; and the heralds 
daily registered the names, the arms, 
and the feats of the knights. 

On every occasion the two kings 
appeared with equal splendour, and 
acquitted themselves with equal 
applause; their bravest antagonists 
deemed it no disgrace to yield to royal 
prowess; and Henry and Francis, 
though they fought five battles each 
day, invariably overcame every oppo- 
nent. Tet amidst this display of 
friendship, a secret jealousy divided 
the two nations.' Eumours of in- 
tended treachery were repeatedly 
circulated both at Ardres and Guisnes ; 



his ambassadors to fix the time and place. 
— Chron. Catalogue, 130. 
» Bym. xiii. 719-722, 723, 724. 
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the attendants on each side were scm- 
pulously numbered; both kings left 
fheir respective residenoee at the same 
hour; both visited the queens at the 
same time ; both met at the exact spot 
which had been previously fixed. At 
length the frank and generous temper 
of Francis spumed at these precau- 
tions ; and early one morning he rode 
to Gtiisnes, surprised Henry in his 
bed, and told him that he was his 
I^isoner. But, though the English 
monarch affected to imitate the man- 
ner of his brother of France, he could 
not subdue his apprehensions, and, 
for greater security, whenever he 
returned from Ardres, disguised him- 
lelf and his attendants, that he might 
not be known. On the last day 
Francis took leave of Queen Catherine, 
and was returning to Ardres, con- 
ducted by the cardinal and the duke 
of Buckingham, when he met a body 
of maskers, among whom was the king 
of England. Henry lowered his visor, 
and threw a collar of jewels round the 
neck of the French king, who in 
return presented his English broths 
with a bracelet of considerable value. 
They then embraced, and bade each 
other farewell' 

If Francis flattered himself that in 
this interview he had made a favour- 
able impression on the English mo- 
narch, he was quickly undeceived. 
He had remarked with surprise that, 
though the tournament had been pro- 
cdaimed in the dominions of Charles, 
not one Spanish or Burgundian gen- 
tleman had been suffered to attend ; 
and imprudently betrayed his chagrin 
by commanding or countenancing an 
insidious, though unsuccessful, at- 
tempt on the neighbouring town of 
St. Omer. But his jealousy was still 

^ Hall, 76—84. Da Bellay, 26. Flenranfre 
H^m. 360. BuUand Papers, 28—40. Chron. 
of Calais, p. 18, notes, p. 77—90. 

» Hall» 84. Pet. Mart. 878. Satland 
Papers, 49, 69. 

3 Polydore complaiiu that on this oooasion 



more alarmed, when he had learned 
that, within a few days alter bis ^ 
parUire, Henry had met his imperial 
nephew at Wael, had aooompanied 
him to Gravelines, and tiience had 
conducted him back to Calais to pay 
his devoirs to hi9 aunt. Every artifioe 
was employed to disoover the real 
object of this second meeting; French 
spies, in the disguise of maskers, insi- 
nuated themselves into the palace; 
and the French ambaasador. La 
Boche, having obtained an audience 
of the two monarofas, read in tiuir pre- 
sence the tripartite league formerly 
concluded between them and Franoigy 
and required Charles to ratify it witii 
his signature as emperor. That prince^ 
however, eluded the demand; and 
afber a visit of three days^ retomed 
into his own dominiona. The resott 
of both these interviews had been m 
his favour. The first between Henry 
and Francis had served only to ooa- 
firm the rivalry, which had ao long 
subsisted between England and 
France ; and the second had affottled 
him the opportunity of pleasing the 
nation by his afiabihty and condescen- 
sion, and of flattering the vanity of 
his uncle, by appointing him umpire 
in every subsequent difflsrence which 
might arise betwe^i himself and the 
Frei&ch monarch.' 

In the interview at Andem, not 
only the two kings, but also their 
attendants, had sought to surpass each 
other in the magnificence of their 
dress, and the display of their riches.' 
Of the French nobility it was said 
that many carried their whole estates 
on their backs; ^ among the English 
the duke of Buckingham ventured to 
express his nuurked disapprobation of 
a visit, which had led to so much 



the English ladies began to adopt tho 
French fashions, and to exchange their 
natiTe dress for one leas beeoming. — ^Pdyd. 
661. 

* Husienrs y porterent lenrs monlins, 
lenrs forests, et leors pr^s sor leors ^aolei. 
—Pa Bellay. 
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iiseless expenie. By those writers, 
who are aocostomed to attribute to 
the ooimsels of the cardinal every 
event which occurred under his admi- 
nistration, it has been supposed that 
resentment for this remark induced 
Wdsey to bring the duke, by folse 
aocnsalaons, to the scaffold. But more 
authentic documents refer the cause 
of his ndn to the vanity and impru- 
dence of Buckingham himself, who 
indulged a notion that he should one 
day ascend the throne; and to the 
jealousy and caution of Henry, who 
was not of a temper to spare the man, 
from whose ambition he prognosti- 
oated danger to himself or his poste- 
nty. The duke was descended firom 
Edward the Third,both through John 
of Ghent, duke of iLancaster, and 
O^omas of Wookstock, duke of Gk>u- 
oester; and had the misfortune to 
become acquainted with Hopkins, 
prior of the charter-house at Henton, 
who pretended to the gift of prophecy, 
and employed that gift to flatter the 
vanity of Ids benefactor. 

When the expedition sailed to lay 
siege to Tenmenne, Hopkins assured 
the duke that Henry would return 
with glory from France; but that 
James of Scotland, if he should pass 
the borders, would not live to revisit 
his dominions. The aooomplishment 
of these predictions made a deep im- 
pression on Buckingham's mind ; and 
he listened with pleasure and credulity 
to the same monk, who sometimes ex- 
pressed his fear t^t the king would 
leave no issue to inherit the throne, 
at other times affected to foresee 
something great in the destiny of 
young Stafford, the duke's son.* 
How for the unfortunate nobleman 
allowed his ambition to be deluded 
by these predictions, may be uncer- 
tain: but enough had transpired to 
awaken the suspicion of Henry, who 
for two years carefully watched, and, 

^ See Ms own confession in Herbert, 100. 



sometimes perhaps, unfairly inter- 
preted, his conduct. He had of late 
greatly augmented the number of his 
retainers; and among others. Sir 
William Buhner had quitted the 
king's service to enter into that of 
Buckingham. Before the last voyage 
to France the knight was called to the 
star chamber, where he acknowledged 
his fault, and on his knees begged for 
mercy. Henry repUed that he par- 
doned him ; but that *'he would none 
of his servants should hang on ano- 
ther man's sleeve; and what might 
be thought by Aif departing, and what 
might be supposed by the duke's 
retaining, he would not then de- 
clare."* The meaning of this enig- 
matical remark was not disclosed till 
eighteen months afterwards, when 
Buckingham, who resided on his 
estate at Thombury in Gloucester- 
shire, received a peremptory order 
to repair to the court He obeyed, 
and was followed at a short distance 
by three knights, who had been 
secretly instructed not to lose sight 
of the destined victim. His sus- 
picions were first excited at Windsor, 
where he was treated with unusual 
disrespect; they were confirmed at 
York-place, where the cardinal re- 
fused to see him. With a misboding 
heart he entered his barge; and, as 
he sailed down the river towards 
Greenwich, was arrested, and con- 
veyed to the Tower. The cognizance 
of his guilt was referred to the legiti- 
mate tribunal; and before the duke 
of Norfolk, as high steward, and se- 
venteen other peers, he was charged 
with having elicited the prophesies of 
Hopkins by messages, and personal 
interrogations; with having sought 
to debauch by promises and presents 
the fidelity of the king's servants, and 
of the yeomen of the guard ; with 
having said, when he was reprimanded 
for retaining Sir William Buhner, 

s Hall, 69. 
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that if bo bad been ordered into 
confinement, be would have plunged 
bU dagger into tbe king's beart; and 
with baTring avowed bis determination, 
in the event of Henry's death, to cut 
off the beads of tbe cardinal and some 
othoTA, and to seize the gOTemment 
in defiance of all opponents. Tbe 
duke first objected that nothing con- 
tained in tbe indictment amounted 
to an overt act, which was necessary 
to conatituto the guilt of treason ; but 
Fineux, the chief justice, repUed that 
the crime consisted in imagining the 
death of the king, and l^t words 
might be satisfactory evidence of such 
imagination. He next attempted to 
refute the separate charges with great 
Ibrod of eloquence, and strong deniaU 
of guilt ; and then demanded that the 
witnesses might be confronted with 
him. They were accordingly brought 
Ibrward— Hopkins the prophet, Dela- 
courl bis oonfessor, Perk bis chan- 
cellor, and Knevett bis cousin, and 
Ibrmerly bis steward. The peers 
iHiusulted in private respecting their 
v^iot; and, when the prisoner was 
Mliaiu iutroduoed, the duke of Norfolk 
with tears iufbrmod him that he bad 
been (buud guilty, and pronounced 
Judtfuteut of death. Buckingham re- 
u\M with a llrm voice: "My lord of 
NitfAtlk, yuu have said to me as a 
traitor should bo said unto; but I 
was never none. Still, my lords, I 
imthiug malign you for that you have 
duut) uuto mo. May the eternal God 
fbrgive you my death, as I do! I 
shall never sue to the king for life: 
bowboit, he is a gracious prince, and 
more grace may come fVom him than 
I desire. I desire you, my lords, and 
all my fellows, to pray for me." He 
persisted in bis resolution not to 
solicit mercy, and was beheaded on 
Tower-hill, amidst the tears and 
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book, HiUry T^nn, 13 Henry vm. 

4 16 U«nry VIII. SO. BoUa, 

p.lOS. Bu>w«,614. Hall, 85. 



lame&tatioiii of tilie speciabmL "God 
have metcf on his souly" aaja the re- 
porter of hk trial, " for he was a most 
wise and noUe prince, and the mirror 
of all courtesy.''* 

That the reader maj nnderotand 
the conqilez nature of the negotia- 
tions which are to follow, be should 
be aware that ever since the iring i^nt 
failed in bis attempt to prooore the 
imperial dignity, be had turned his 
thongbts and amlntion towards the 
crown of France. That orown, so be 
believed, was bis inberitanoe; if it bad 
been torn from tbe brows of one of 
bis predecessors by force of anns^ whj 
mifi^t it not be repbu)ed by force of 
arms on bis own bead, since it was his 
by hereditary right?' For this, m- 
deed, be stood in need of allies ; but 
where could be seek a more powerfbl 
and more interested ally than in tiie 
emperor, whose quarrd was simibur 
to bis own, and who burned to re- 
annez to bis dominions the ancirat- 
patrimony of the house of Burgundy,, 
wrested Arom bis ancestors by the 
kings of Prance. Tins subject had 
been secretly discussed by Henry and 
Charles during the late visit of tbe 
latter to bis uncle : it had led to the 
proposal of a stricter union between 
the crowns by the marriage of the 
emperor with the daughter of Henry; 
and that proposal was accompanied 
with the project of a confederacy for 
tbe joint prosecution by tbe two 
monarohs of their bereditary rights 
at a more convenient season. But 
whilst they thus amused themselves 
with dreams of future conquests, the 
flames of war were unexpectedly re- 
kindled by the ambition of Francis, 
in Spain and Italy, and the Nether- 
lands. The Spaniards did not con- 
ceal their dissatisfaction at the conduct 
of their young sovereign. They corn- 



Herb, loo. BlH«,i.l76— 179. Galt,App.xriT. 
^ See the oo?/eflpondenoe between the- 
king and the owdinal.— St. Pap. i. 36 46, 
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plained ihaA their liberties had been 
infringed, that taxes had been illegally 
imposed, and that the government 
had been intrusted to proud and 
rapacious foreigners, who had fol- 
lowed Charles from Belgium to the 
peninsula. As long as they were 
overawed by the presence of the 
emperor, they confined themselves 
to murmurs and remonstrances; the 
moment that he sailed fh>m Spain to 
England, they unfurled the standard 
of insurrection. Francis suffered him- 
self to be seduced by so favourable 
an opportunity, fie had summoned 
Charles to do justic^ according to 
his promise, to the injured queen 
of Navarre, and received for answer 
that Spain possessed that kingdom in 
virtue of an ecclesiastical sentence,* 
the same title by whicb France held 
Narbonne and Toulouse, formerly 
parcels of the kingdom of Arragon. 
Let Francis restore those provinces, 
and Charles would surrender Navarre. 
But the Spanish revolt put an end 
to the negotiation; the French army 
burst over the JPyrenees; and in 
fifteen days Navarre was freed firom 
the yoke of Spain. The insurgents 
beheld this event with indifference ; 
but the French army no sooner ap- 
proached L(^ono in Castile, than 
they rallied at the call of their 
country, repelled the invaders, and 
recovered Navarre as rapidly as it 
had been lost. At the same time, 
to embarrass his adversary on the 
frontiers of Grermany, Francis had 
encouraged De la Marque, duke of 
Bouillon, to send a defiance to his 
sovereign, and to invade the Nether- 
lands at the head of an army, which 
had been raised in France. The con- 
tending parties immediately appealed 
to Henry; both claimed his aid in 
virtue of the treaty of 1518. This 
was certainly the time for him to 



^ This refers to the general censure pab- 
liahed by Julias against all tl^ adherents of 
Louis. 



make common cause with the em- 
peror; but he was taken unawares; 
he had made no preparations adequate 
to the gigantic project which he medi- 
tated ; and therefore he first exhorted 
each monarch to conclude a peace, 
and then proposed, that before he 
should make his election between 
them, they should appoint commis- 
sioners to plead before him or his 
deputy, that he might be able to 
compromise the quarrel, or to de- 
termine who had been the aggressor. 
Charles instantly signified his assent. 
He knew that both the facts and the 
dates were in his favour; and he had 
already convinced Henry, by the 
exhibition of certain intercepted 
letters, that the invasion of both 
Spain and the Netherlands had been 
planned in the French cabinet. 
Francis wavered, and shaped his 
conduct by the fortune of the war. 
He gave, and recalled, his consent. 
But when he found that, on the 
investment of Logrono by his troops, 
the Spanish insurgents, rallying at 
the call of their country, had driven 
back the invaders, and reconquered 
Navarre; that the territory of Be la 
Marque was overrun by an army of 
forty thousand men in the pay of 
Chsurles ; and that in Italy the pope 
had united his forces with the im- 
perialists for the purpose of driving 
the French beyond the Alps ; in these 
circumstances he condescended to ac- 
cept the proffered mediation, and to 
submit his pretensions to the equity 
of the king or his deputy, reftising, 
however, at the same time, to be 
bound by any award which did not 
obtain the assent of the chancellor, 
his chief commissioner.' 

Henry conferred the high dignity 
of arbitrator on Wolsey, who pro- 
ceeded to Calais in great state, as the 
representative of his sovereign. But 

* Bym. ziii. 748. Fleuranges, If^m. 288. 
Huratori, Annali, li?. 185. 
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besideB this, the ostensible object of 
his journey, he had been instmoted 
to attend to the secret and important 
projector the confederacy with Charles, 
for the purpose of reclaiming the he- 
reditary dominions of each prince 
from the grasp of l^e French mo- 
narch. The imperial comwiiwdoners 
were the first to meet the cardinal, 
who improved the opportunity to 
draw from them the real sentiments 
of their sover^gn. The next day 
arrived the French embassy; and 
both parties prooeeded to the dis- 
onssion of the professed olgect of the 
congress. The French complained 
that Charles had broken the treaty 
of Noyon in 1516 by continuing to 
hold possession of Navarre, and that 
he relbsed to do homage for Flanders 
and Artois, fiefe of the French crown. 
The Imperialists maintained that the 
treaty of Noyon had been extorted 
from Charles by fraud and violence, 
and retorted on thor adversaries the 
late invasion of Spain, and the clan- 
destine support which had been given 
to the duke of Bouillon. Though the 
cardinal laboured to soothe the irri- 
tation, and moderate the demands of 
the litigants, they grew daily more 
warm and obstinate; and at last, 
Gbittinara, the imperial chancellor, 
declared that it was beneath the 
dignity of his master to assent to 
any terms till he had inreviously 
received satisfaction from Francis, 
and that he was confined by his 
instructions to the mere exposure 
of the injuries which the emi>eror 
had received, and the demand of the 
aid to which the king of England 
was bound by the late treaty.' 

This declaration afforded, perhaps 
was meant to afford, the cardinal a 
pretext for paying a visit to the 



1 Peter Mart. 878, 420, 426. Herb. 48. 
l^oticei des MSB. da Soi, ii. 60. 

' St. Pap. 29, 37, 39, 56. Je vons prie 
snr tons les plauirs que me yonldriez faire 



emperor tt Ifenees, to whk^ he wv 
secretly bonnd by his instmotioiu, 
and warmly solidted by Charles him- 
seU:' Hitherto he had refused, that 
he mif^t not awaken suspicion in the 
mind of the French king; now, how- 
ever, on Wolsey's conqtlaint of the 
unsatisfactory answer returned by 
Gattinara^ the French joined the 
imperial oommiflrionen in a request 
that he would seek a personal inter- 
view with the emperor, and ofatein 
fixnn him more extensive powers fbr 
his representatives at the oongrem 
The cardinal i^adly aeoepted the 
office, and with a train of more 
tiian four hundred honemen pro- 
ceeded to Bruges. By Charles he 
was received with the most marked 
attention. Thirteen days were spent 
in public feasting and private con- 
sultation; and before his departure 
the more important questions were 
settled respecting the intended mar- 
riage, the voyage of Chaiies l^ sea to 
England and Spain, and the time and 
manner in which he and Henry should 
ooii^ointly invade France. On his re- 
turn, the oonferenoes were resumed ; 
and the air of impartiality with whioh 
the cardinal listened to every rqnre- 
sentation, joined to the leal with 
which he laboured to aooommodate 
every difference, lulled the jealousy 
of the French envoys, and obtained 
their unqualified approbation, ffis 
first attempt was to establidi peace 
between the two powers; but no 
reasoning could subdue their ob- 
stinacy ; and their demands were 
redprooally regulated not by justice, 
but by the oscillating success of the 
war. The imperialists had taken 
Mouzon, and formed tiie siege of 
Mezieres; but they retired at the 
approach of Francis, who in his 

TOiiB Tonloir tronver k Bruges, dy« 

manche proohain noos feroiu plus en 

nng jonr, rooa et moi ensemble, que ne 
feroient mes Wnbaasadenra en nng mois.— 
Emperor to Wolseji in Gait, App. zxii. 
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turn was checked in the pursuit by 
the gallantry and address of the count 
of Nassau. The cardinal at length 
drew up a prqject of truce, which 
compelled the belligerents to recall 
their armies into their respective 
territories, and referred the fate of 
the fortresses which had been taken 
to the arbitration of Henry. It was 
carried to the emperor by the lord St. 
John and Sir Thomas Boleyn ; to the 
king of France by l^e earl of Wor- 
cester and the bishop of Ely. The 
latter, after a long resistance, suffered 
his consent to be wrung finom him by 
importunity. The lonner was in- 
exorable ; Fontaralna had been lat^ 
taken by the admiral Bonnivet ; and 
Charles obstinately demanded its 
restoration, which Frands as obsti- 
nately refused. At last the cazdinal, 
in despair of an acc(»nmodstion, 
pronounced his final judgment, that 
francis had been the aggressor in the 
war, and that Henry was bound by 
treaty to aid his imperial ally.* The 
result of the interview at Bruges was 
now disclosed, by the conclusion of a 
league at Calais, in which the con- 
tracting parties were the pope, the 
emperor, and the king of England. 
It was agreed, that in order to restrain 
the ambition of Francis, and to Airther 
the intended expedition against the 
Turks, each of these powers should 
in the spring of the year 1523 invade 
the French territories with a powerful 
army ; that, if Francis did not con- 
clude a peace with the emperor, 
Henry should declare war against 
him on the arrival of Charles in 
England; and that for the common 
good of Christendom the projected 
marriage between the dauphin and 
Mary, the daughter of Henry, diould 
be set aside for the more beneficial 



1 That aid by the treaty of 1518 was 6,000 
archers. Orders were issued to levy that 
number, bat too late for them to tace part 
in the campaign.— St. Pap. 31— 31k 



marriage of the same princess with 
the emperor. Before the signature 
of this treaty Milan had been re- 
covered by the combined forces in 
Italy ; shortly afterwards Toumay 
surrendered to the arms of the im- 
perialists ; and Francis was compelled 
to content himself with the reduction 
of the unimportant fortresses of Hes- 
din and Bouchain.' 

The deliverance of Milan from the 
yoke of France diffused the most ex- 
travagant joy throughout the Italian 
states. The pontiff ordered the event 
to be celebrated with thanksgivings 
and games, hastened to Eome, that he 
might enjoy the triumph of his policy 
and arms, and entered his capital in 
high spirits, and apparently in per- 
fect health. Yet a sudden indispo- 
sition prevented him from attending 
a consistory, which he had summoned; 
and in a few days, it was known that 
he was dead.^ The news travelled 
with expedition to England, and 
Wolsey immediately extended his 
views to the papal throne. The idea 
of seating that minister in the chair 
of St. Peter was not new; it had 
already formed the subject of several 
•onferences between the king, the 
emperor, and the cardinal. By Henry 
it had long been ardently desired; 
Charles, through policy or inclination, 
promised his aid ; and Wolsey, with a 
decent affectation of humility, con- 
sented to place his shoulders under 
the burden. He acknowledged his 
un worthiness and incapacity; it had 
always been the first wish of l:ds heart 
to live and die in the service of his 
native sovereign; yet he felt it his 
duty to submit to the superior judg- 
ment of their imperial and royal ma- 
jesties; and to sacrifice, since they 
required it, his own happiness to the 



s Ohron. Oatal. 181—186. Beleaire, zIt. 
Goieciard. 981. Moratori, zir. 271. Hall. 
86—88. Notioes des MBS. ii. 60— 81. 
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repose ** and welfare of Christendom.'" 
Yet on the intelligence of Leo's death, 
all this reluctanoe vanished; he did 
not merely submit; he despatched 
messengers to remind the emperor of 
hispromise, andseoretaryPacetosound 
the disposition of the oondave. In 
that assembly Giulio de' Medid pos- 
sessed a majority of suflfrages, suffi- 
cient indeed to exclude a rival, but 
not to secure his own election; dis- 
appointed himself, he disappointed in 
his turn the expectations of the car- 
dinals Famese, Colonna^ and Wolsey; 
and unexpectedly proposed to his col- 
leagues the cardinal Adrian, a native 
of Utrecht, who firom the university 
of Louvain had been selected as pre- 
ceptor to Charles, had been after- 
wards sent into honourable exile by 
the intrigues of the favourite Chie- 
vres, andwas at that moment bishop 
of Tortosa^ and viceroy of Spain. 
Cajetan, who admired the writings, 
andwas acquainted with the virtues 
of Uie Belgian, seconded the motion of 
Giulio ; the election of Adrian, though 
a foreigner, and personally unknown, 
was carried by acclamation; and 
within nine years from the time when 
Julius drove the barbarians out of 
Italy, a barbarian was seated as his 
successor on the papal throne.^ The 
envoy of Wolsey was instructed to 
congratulate the new pope on his 
accession, and to obtain for his em- 
ployer the prolongation of his legatiue 
authority. 

Prands, who was aware of the 
league which had been formed against 
him, employed the winter in fruitless 
attempts to recover the friendship of 
the king of England. He first sought 
to win him by compliments and 
flattery, and even condescended to 
beg that if he would not prove a 
friend, at least he would not be an 



^ See the cardinal's letters on this subject 
in Fiddes, Col. 66. 

> PallaTioino, 1. u. c. 2. MS. Vitell. B. 6, 
p. 16. 



opponent; he next demanded the 
succours to which he was «:ititled 
by treaty, and postponed the pay- 
ment of the annual pension ; and at 
length, as an indemnity to himseli^ 
laid an embargo on the English ship- 
ping in his port8,and sdied all the 
property of the English merchants. 
In retaliation Henry confined the 
Prench ambassador to his house, 
ordered all Prenohmen in London to 
be taken into custody, and at length 
sent to Prands a defiance by Claren- 
ceaux king^at-arms.* The emperor 
himself, as was stipnlated in the 
treaty of Bruges, landed at Dover* 
and was accompanied by the king 
through Canterbury, London, and 
Winchester, to Southampton. Every 
day was marked by some pageant or 
entertainment; but while the two 
princes appeared intent on nothing 
but their pleasures, the ministeis were 
busily employed in concluding treatiies 
and framing plans of oo-operation. 
It was agreed that each power should 
make war on Prands with forty 
thousand men; that Charles should 
indemnify Henry for all the moneys 
which might be withheld firom him in 
consequence of this treaty ; that the 
king should not give his daughter in 
marriage, nor the emperor marry any 
other person, before the prinoess Mary 
was of mature age; that when she 
had completed her twelfth year 
they should be married by proxy; 
and that, if either party vidated this 
engagement, the defiiulter should for- 
feit the sum of five hundred thousand 
crowns. At Southampton the em- 
peror took leave of the king, and 
embarked on board his fleet of one 
hundred and eighty sail, the command 
of which, in compliment to his unde, 
he had given to the earl of Surrey, 
lord admiral of England.** 

s Fiddes, 262— 2M. Bym. ziii. 764. Hall, 
92 94. 

* Herb. 116, 119. Bntland Papers, 69— 
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That noblemui had succeeded to 
the earl of Eildare in the goTemment 
of Ireland, where by his generosity 
he won the esteem, while by his acti- 
vity he repressed the disorders, of the 
natives. But the reputation which 
he had acquired by his conduct in the 
field of Flodden induced the king to 
recall him to England, that he might 
assume the command of the army 
destined for the invasion of France. 
That army, however, existed only 
upon paper; the money necessary for 
its support was yet to be raised ; and 
to supply these deficiencies required 
all the art of Wolsey, aided by the 
despotic authority of the king. Com- 
missioners were despatched into the 
different shires, with instructions to 
inquire what was the annual rent of 
the lands and houses in each town- 
ship, what the names of the owners 
and occupiers, and what the value of 
each man's moveable property; and 
moreover, to array in the maritime 
counties, under the pretext of an 
apprehended invasion, all men be- 
tween the age of sixteen and sixty, 
and to enrol their names, and the 
names of the lords whose tenants 
they were.* As a temporary expe- 
dient, a loan of twenty thousand 
pounds was exacted from the mer- 
chants of London ; and after a decent 
respite, the cardinal, in quality of 
royal commissioner, otlledthe citizens 
before him, and required that every 
individual supposed to be worth one 
hundred pounds should certify upon 
oath the real value of his property. 
They remonstrated that to many men 
** their credit was better than their 
substance ; " and the cardinal, relax- 
ing from the rigour of his first de- 

of Bruges, Henry was not to declare 
a|;ainst Francis till the emperor had visited 
hun in England. To hasten the declaration 
Charles announced his intention of coming 
on the 10th of April ; and Wolsey thinking 
that day too early, suggests among other 
i^asons for delay, *' then shulde yoor grace 
and hebeenfonrcedtolabourin Palme Sun- 



mand, consented to accept their re- 
spective returns in writing, which he 
promised should not on any pretext 
be afterwards divulged. With this 
preparatory knowledge he was enabled 
to raise men, and supply himself with 
money as it was wanted. Precepts 
under the great seal were issued at his 
discretion, ordering some i)ersons to 
levy a certain number of men among 
their tenants, and others to advance 
to the king a certain sum of money, 
which generally amounted to a tentii 
from the laity, and a fourth from 
the clergy. It was, however, pro- 
mised at the same time, that the 
lenders should be indemnified from 
the first subsidy to be granted by 
parliament.^ 

At length the earl mustered his 
army under the walls of Calais, and 
found himself at the head of twelve 
thousand men paid by the king, of 
four thousand volunteers, and of one 
thousand German and Spanish horse. 
With this force he marched through 
the Boulonnois and Artois into the 
vicinity of Amiens, carefully avoid- 
ing the fortified towns, and devoting 
to the flames every house and village 
which fell in his way; while the 
French, who had been forbidden to 
risk an engagement, hovered, in small 
bodies, round the invaders, some- 
times thecking their progress, and at 
other times intercepting the strag- 
glers. But the season proved the 
most formidable enemy. Cold and 
rain introduced a dysentery into the 
camp ; the foreigners hastily retired to 
Bethune, and the earl led back his 
followers to Calais. It was an ex- 
pedition which reflected little lustre 
on the English arms; but it en- 

daye weke, being named Ebdomeda sancta, 
which were not conTcnient for princes, ne 
for meaner personnages, but rather to be 
occupied in praier and contemplation ?'* — 
State Pap. i. 95. 

» Stowe, 316. Rym.770. 

» Hall, 101, 102, 106. Herb. 121, 122. 
Fiddes, Collect 92. 
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ncfaed the adventurers, and inflicted 
a severe ii^ury on the unfortanate 
inhabitants. 

In the early part of the summer, 
Franci?, that he might divert the 
attention of the king, sought to raise 
up enemies to Henry both in Ireland 
and Scotland. 1. In Ireland he ad- 
dressed himself to the chief of the 
house of Desmond, a family which 
still refused to acknowledge more than 
a nominal dependence on the English 
crown; and the earl of that name, 
seduced by the hopes which were 
held out to him, signed a treaty by 
which, in return for an annual pen- 
sion, he engaged to join the French 
army as soon as it should land in 
Ireland, and never to lay down 
his arms till he had conquered a 
portion of the island for himself, and 
the remainder for Bichard de la Pole, 
the representative of the house of 
York. But Francis had obtained his 
obgect, by the very alarm which his 
treaty created. He forgot his engage- 
ment to Desmond; the army was 
never sent, the pension never paid ; 
and the misguided earl had full lei- 
sure to lament the imprudence with 
which he had listened to the sugges- 
tions and promises of his deceitful 
sdly.* 2. In Scotland Francis found a 
more able and equally willing asso- 
ciate in the duke of Albany. That 
prince had returned to assume the 
government at the invitation of Mar- 
garet, the queen dowager, who had 
quarrelled with her husband on ac- 
count of his amours, and with her 
brother on account of his parsimony. 
In February the truce between the 
two nations expired; and every at- 
tempt to renew it failed, through the 
obstinacy of Albany, who sought to 
include the French, and of Henry, 
who insisted on the immediate de- 
parture of the duke himself from 
Scotland. War succeeded of course ; 

^ Du Chesne, 1005. St. Pap. ii. 198, not. 
^ See the account compiled from the 



the earl of l^rewsbcury mm ordered 
to array the men of the nortiieni 
counties ; and Albany, having re- 
ceived supplies and instrnotions from 
Francis, assembled the Scottish army 
at Annan. Thence he marched it 
the head, it is said, of eighty tbousaiid 
men, with forty-five pieces of hnm 
ordnance; while the En^i^ish general, 
without men or money, had no force 
to oppose to tiie invaders. But the 
storm was dispersed by the address of 
the lord Dacre, warden of the westsni 
marohea He assumed a tone of bold 
defiance; boasted of the numerooi 
army hastening to his aid; alluded to 
the disaster which had befiUeii the 
Soots at FkMiden Field; a^ after 
some Mta^ grtmied to the pfosina- 
nimous duke a monthfs abstoNBoe 
from war, that he might have tiaieto 
solicit peace from tibe indulgenoe of 
Hemry. Albany engaged to diskaad 
hisarmy; Dacre to forbid tlieadvHMe 
of. the English foroa^ whidi Iwhai 
of b^g on their march, wore notiii 
reality assembled. Wolsej; amaasd 
at the result, characterind the regent 
in one of his letters to Henry as* a 
coward and a fooL^ * 

The minister's chief embanaiemeBt 
at this period arose from, theezhansted 
state of the treasury. Immense sams 
had been wastefully lavished in enter- 
tainments and presents to foreign 
princes: the king's annual pension 
was no longer paid by Fnmcis, nor 
could it be expected from Charles 
during the war; and pcdicy forbade 
him to have recourse to a forced loan 
afber the experiment of the last sum- 
mer. Henry, following the example 
of his father, had governed during 
eight years without the aid of tiie 
great council of the nation; but his 
necessities now compelled him to sum- 
mon a parliament to meet at the 
Black Friars ; and Sir Thomas More, 
a member of the council, was, by the 

original letters bj Mr. Piiikertoii« L 109— 
210. 
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influence of the court, chosen speaker 
of the commons. After some days the 
cardinal carried to that house a royal 
message, showing from the conduct 
of brands that the war was just and 
necessary; estimating the expenses 
of the intended armament at ei^t 
hundred thousand pounds, and pro- 
posing to raise that sum by a pro- 
perty tax of twenty per cent. The 
commons, astonished at this unpre- 
cedented demand, preserved the most 
obstinate silence. It was in vain that 
Wdsey called on different monbers by 
name, and asked tiiem for a reason- 
able answer. At length he exdaimed : 
"Masters, unless it be the manner of 
your house (as Tery likely it may) by 
your speaker only in such cases to ex- 
press your mind, here is without doubt 
amostmanrellonssilence.'' SirThomas 
More, bending the knee, replied that 
they felt abashed in the presence of 
so great a personage; that according 
to the ancient liberties of tbo house, 
tiiey were not bound to return an 
answer; and that he as speaker could 
make no reply until he had receii^ed 
their instructions.^ Wolsey retired 
in discontent; the debate was ad- 
journed from day to day ; and a depu- 
tation was appointed to solicit a dimi- 
nution of the demand. The cardinal 
again repaired to the house, mswered 
the arguments which had been em- 
ployed by the leaders of the oppo- 
sition; and begged that they would 
reason with him on the subject. 
They replied, that they would hear 
whatever he might say, but would 



^ The cardinal afterwarda sent fbr the 
speaker. " Would to Ood," said he, " Mas- 
ter More, you had been at Borne, when I 
made you speaker." **Yoar graee not 
oAbnded," he replied, "so wonld I too, ray 
lord."— More's Life of Sir T. More, p. §1 ; 
Boper's, 11 ; Stapleton's, 286. If this be 
true, Wolseif soon foreot the offenoe, for at 
the dissolution of parliament, he wrote to 
the king for the usual reward of 200^ to 
More, as speaker, because *' no man could 
better deserve the same than he had done ;" 
adding, "I am the rather moyed to put 



reason only among themselves. After 
his departure they agreed to a tax 
upon every kind of property, of five 
per cent, for two years, to be con- 
tinued during the third year on fees, 
pensions, and rents of land, and during 
the fourth year on moveables only. 
The king in return published a 
general pardon.* 

The grant required of the clergy 
amounted to fifty per cent, on the 
yearly income of their benefices ; and 
as the demand was higher than that 
made on the laity, so was their resist- 
ance proportionably more obstinate. 
The convocations of the two pro- 
vinces had assembled after the usual 
manner; when Wolsey, conceiving 
that he should possess more influence 
in an assemMy under his own imme- 
diate control, summoned them both, 
by his legatine authority, to meet 
him in a national synod in the abbey 
of Westminster. The proctors, how- 
ever, argued, that as the powers which 
they held were confined to grants to 
be made in convocation, no acts which 
they might perform in the synod could 
legaQy bind their constituents; and 
the cardinal reluctantly suffered tiiem 
to depart, and to vote their mon/ay 
according to the ancient method. 
The convocation of his own province 
awaited the determination of the con- 
vocation of Canterbury. In the lower 
house the opposition was led by a 
popular preacher of the name of 
Phillips, whose silence was at length 
purchased by the policy of the court ; 
in the higher, the bishops of Win- 



Yonr hiehness in remembrance thereof, 
because he is not the most ready to speake 
and soHcite his own cause." — State Papers, 
i. 124. 

* The five northern oonntiei, ITorthum- 
beriand, Cumberland, Durham, Westmore- 
land, and Chester, were exempt fi-om the 
tax, on account of the Scottisn war; the 
Cinque Ports in Tirtue of their charter, and 
Ludlow in consequence of a grant iGrom 
Edward IV., confirmed by Henry VIC. and 
Henxy YIII.— Bolls. 87, 89. 
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ohest«r and Booheater pei«sted in 
uiimfttins the prBlates to resist ea 
Bxorbituit » demand, four moatlis 
passed to this manner ; at last a com- 
promise was made ; the clei^ voted 
the amount, the cardinal consented 
that it ehouid be levied in five fears, 
at ten per oent. each year. He held, 
however, hii leeatine coundl, but 
more for parade than utilitj', and to 
cover the disgraoe of the defeat whioh 
lie had suSered in the first attempt.' 

The money thus extorted from the 
Mt; and clergy was lavishly expended 
)Q repelling on invasion of the Soots, 
in supporting an eipedition into 
Franoe, and in furmsblDg ^d to the 
allies ia Italy. 1. The duke of Albany, 
after his inglariouB negotiatioa vrith 
Lord Baore, had left Scotland; but the 
priaoipal lords remunod oonstant in 
their atUchmeat to France, and im- 
patiently eipeoted his return with 
supplies of men and money. To 
Henry, meditating a seoond eipedi- 
tion to the oontinent, it was of im- 
portanoe to provide for the defence of 
bis northern fhmtier. He souxht a 
reooniuliation with bis lister Queen 
Margaret, that he might set hei 
in opposition to Albany; and gave 
the ohief oommand in the north to 
the earl of Surrey, son to the victor 
ofFlodden Field, with instructions to 
purchase the services of the Scottish 
lords with money, and to invade and 
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lay waste the Soottish borders; that 
they might be incapable of supplying 
provisions to a hosUl* anaj. Mar- 
garet gladly aooepted the omioT^ 
and consented to oonduct her wn 
(be was only in his twelfth year) to 
the Tolbootii of Bdinburgh, and to 
announce by proolamation that he 
had aseumed ttie government^ pro- 
vided the English general would 
maroh a strong foroe to her support. 
S urrey repeatedly entered the marches 
spread around l^e devastation of war, 
and at last reduced 1« ashes the lai^ 
town of Jedburgh' But on that 
very day Albany landed at Dam- 
barton with two thousand soldiers, 
and a great quantity of stores and 
ammunition.' The projeotB of Mar- 
garet were instantly i»rushed ; at the 
call of the parliament the whale nation 
rose in arms; and on tlie Bnrraw 
muir the regent sawabove sixty tbon- 
saud men arrayed round his standard. 
When Surrey oonsidered the numbat 
of the enemy and the pauoi^ of his 
own followers, he trembled for the 
result ; by repeated letters he im- 
'portuned the counoil for reinforce- 
' menta ; to the king he wrote to send 
to the camp all the yoong lords, who 
wasted their time at court in cards, 
dice, and bslls, and recommended his 
family to the royal nolioe, if it should 
be his lot to fall in the approaching 
battle.' His hopes were however 
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raised by the successive arrivtil of 
troops, that swelled his army from 
nine to fifty thousand men; and 
having supplied Wark, Norham, and 
Eerwick with competent garrisons, 
he hastened to Belford, to watch the 
motions of the regent. That leader 
£xed his head-quarters at Eocles, 
and undertook the siege of Wark. 
Having battered the walls with his 
artillery, he ordered the Frenchmen 
to storm the breach; they obtained 
possession of the outer court, and 
penetrated into the interior ward, 
but after a long struggle were expelled 
by the exertions of the garrison. The 
next day the English were in motion ; 
Albany trembled at l^ft name of the 
hero of Elodden Field ; and at mid- 
night the Scottish army retired in 
confusion to Lauder amidst a heavy 
fall of snow. "Undoubtedly," ex- 
claims Surrey in his despatch to the 
king, " there was never man departed 
with more shame or more fear, than 
the duke has done to-day."^ The 
result of this expedition, combined 
with the remembrance of the last, 
overturned the authority of Albany; 
and after an ineffectual attempt to 
retain the regency, he sailed for 
France, never more to set foot in 
Scotland. His departure enabled 
Margaret to resume the ascendancy, 
^nd proclaim her son; but her im- 
perious temper, and scandalous fami- 
liarity with Henry Stuart, the son of 
Lord Evandale, alienated her friends ; 
her application to Francis and Albany 
was received with indifference; and 
her husband, the earl of Angus, under 
the protection of Henry, took upon 
himself the office of regent. This 
revolution led to more friendly rela- 
tions between the two kingdoms, with 



1 Cal. B. Ti. 306. Bllis, i. 232. 

2 Fiddes, 318—324. Finkerton, ii. 13. 

3 Henrj affected to consider this attempt 
.»s a just retaliation for the alliance between 

Francis and Desmond. But privately he 
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the hope of obtaining aid from France 
the war terminated ; truce succeeded 
to truoe; and the borders of both 
countries enjoyed a long cessation 
firom hostilities during eighteen years.^ 
2. When Francis supplied Albany 
with troops and money, he had flat- 
tered himself that the Scottish inva- 
sion would detain the English forces at 
home, and afford him leisure to pursue 
his intended expedition into Italy, 
where of all his former conquests he 
retained only the citadel of Cremona. 
To oppose him, a league for the 
defence of Lombardy had been con- 
cluded between the emi)eror, his bro- 
ther Ferdinand, archduke of Austria, 
the Venetians, and Francesco Sforza, 
the reigning duke of Milan ; and to 
this confederacy had afterwards ac- 
ceded the pope, the kings of England 
and Hungary, and the republics of 
Florence, Sienna^ and Genoa. His 
open enemies the French king feared 
not to oppose with open force; but 
he was ignorant of the dark and 
dangerous conspiracy which from 
the heart of his dominions threat- 
ened to precipitate him from the 
throne, and to dismember the mon- 
archy. Among the French nobility 
no one was more illustrious by birth, 
more distinguished by talent, or more 
formidable by wealth and connec- 
tions, than Charles, duke of Bourbon, 
constable of the kingdom. Francis 
had, however, wounded his feelings 
by affionts; Louise, the mother of 
IVancis, by claiming the lands which 
he held in right of his deceased wife ; 
and the duke, prompted by resent- 
ment, lent a willing ear to the sug- 
gestions of the lord of Beaurain and 
Sir John Bussell, secret envoys from 
Charles and Henry.' It was deter- 



required, as king of France, an oath of 
fealty, and the bond of homi^ from Bour« 
bon as his vassal. After many evasions, 
Bourbon yielded to the first, bnt refUsed 
the latter as contrary to the terms of the 
alliance.— See Fiddes and Turner. 
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mined that as soon as Francis should 
have crossed the Alps, the English 
should invade Picardy, the Germans 
in the pay of England, Burgundy, 
and the Spaniards, Guienne, and that 
at the same moment Bourhon should 
unfurl his standard in the centre of 
the kingdom, and call around him the 
friends of his family, whom he num- 
bered at two hundred gentlemen with 
their retainers. Confident that Francis 
could never make head against so 
formidable an alliance, each of the 
contracting i>arties indulged in the 
most magnificent but delusive anti- 
cipations. Henry already felt the 
crown of France fixed on his own head ; 
Oharies saw himself in possession of 
Burgundy, the patrimony of his fore- 
fathers; and Bourbon already go- 
verned his duchy and the county of 
Provence as a sovereign prince. The 
last, that he might not accompany the 
French army to Italy, feigned indis- 
position, and was visited in his bed by 
Frauds at the castle of Melius. The 
king had received some dark hints of 
the plot; but the apparent candour 
of Bourbon dispelled his suspicions; 
and he proceeded in security to Lyons, 
where he was informed that the sick 
man had already fled in disguise out 
of France. This intelligence discon- 
certed his former plans. Bonivet 
with the greater part of the army was 
ordered to enter Lombardy ; the king 
remained to make head against his 
numerous enemies, who were already 
in motion. The duke of Sufiblk, the 
English general, had been joined by 
the imperialistfl under the counf Be 
Buren ; and twenty thousand men 
were detained under the walls of 
St. Omer, while it was debated in 
council whether they should open the 
campaign with the siege of Boulogne, 
or march through France to form a 
junction with the army from Grer- 

i Compare HaU (113, 114, 116—121) with 
the cardinal's despatches in Fiddes (Collect. 



many. The latter plan, but against 



the wish of Henry, was adopted; the 
allied generals, though carefbOy 
watched by the duke of Yendomflb 
traversed Artois and Picardy, oro8Bed 
the Somme and the Oise, alarmed 
the unwarlike citizens of Paris, and 
sought their German friends in tiie 
neighbourhood of Laon. Bat to the 
Germans had been opposed the duke 
of Guise, who with an inferior force 
arrested their progress, and by inter- 
cepting their provisions, oompelled 
them to evacuate the French terri- 
tory. Disappointed in their hopes, 
the aUies retraced their steps in tiie 
direction of Valenciennes; a con- 
tinuance of rainy weather, succeeded 
by a long and intense frost, mnlti- 
pUed diseases in their camp ; tiie men 
perished daily in considerable num- 
bers ; and the two generals by oommxm. 
consent broke up the army. The 
king, who had already sent orders to 
Sufiblk to spend the winter on the 
French frontier, received the intelli- 
gence with strong expresEoons of dis- 
pleasure; and it required all the 
address of the cardinal to excuse the 
conduct of the duke, and to screen 
him from the resentment of bis sove- 
reign.* 

The emperor had not yet aooom- 
plished the invasion of Guienne, te 
which he had bound himself by 
treaty. It was indeed long before he 
could procure from the Cortes a grant 
of money to put his Grerman auxili- 
aries in motion; their arrival wis 
retarded by unforeseen impediments ; 
and at last the Spanish lords refused 
to entangle themselves in tte dan- 
gerous defiles of the Pyrenees during 
the severity of the winter. But 
Charles replied that he wanted not 
their advice but their obediodoe; 
and that he should consider as his 
personal enemy every man who re- 
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mained behind. Thejr aooompanied 
him to ibe walls of Fontarabia; and 
at the end of three months that 
fortress opened its gates.^ 

3. Ital J, however, became the prin- 
dipal theatre, as it was the great object, 
of the war. Fnmi the foot of Mount 
Cenis, Boniyet poured his followers, 
consisting of Frenchmen, Germans, 
and Swiss, oyer the north of Lom- 
bardy; Asti, Alessandria, Novara, 
yielded to the torrent; nor was its 
progress arrested till it had reached 
the walls of Milan. That capital, 
defended by the valour of a numerous 
garrison, and by the hatred of the 
inhabitants, who had already expe- 
rienced the tyranny of a French mas- 
ter, defied the power and intrigues 
of the invaders ; and Bonivet, after a 
siege of some weeks, was compelled 
by the inclemency of the season to 
retire into ?miter quarters in Bosate 
and Biagrasso. In the mean time 
Pope Adrian died; an event which 
suspended the march of the papal 
troops, and rekindled the expiring 
hopes of the English cardinal. The 
king immediately claimed of the em- 
peror the execution of his former 
engagement in fiEivour of Wolsey. 
That minister requested him to inti- 
midate the conclave by the advance 
of the imperial army; and the English 
envoys at Borne received orders to 
spare neither money nor promises to 
secure the tiara. They were, how- 
ever, furnished with two sets of let- 
ters, to be employed according to 
circumstances; the one recommend- 
ing the elevation of the cardinal 
Giulio de' Medici, the other that of 
the royal favourite. The conclave 
lasted six weeks; several candidates 
were successively rejected; and the 
name of the English cardinal was 



1 Pet. Mart. 427, 487. 

» Fiddes, Collect, p. 74. MS. Vitell. B. 6, 
p. 283. Bnrnet, ii. Beo. p. 192, iii. Be- 
oords, p. 10—12. PalUvio. 217. Lettered! 
frinci]^, i. 100. Sft majeat^ (I'emperevr) 



again brought forward; but the real 
struggle lay between the French and 
imperial factions, of which the first, 
after a long resistance, gave way, and 
Giulio was chosen at the unexi>ected 
nomination of his chief antagonist 
Pompeo Golonna. He took the name 
of Clement YIL For this disappoint- 
ment Wolsey consoled himself with 
the belief that his ambition would 
have been gratified, had not the popu- 
lace of Bome asssembled in crowds 
under the windows of the conclave, 
and demanded with shouts of intimi- 
dation an Italian pope. It is more 
probable that his exclusion was owing 
to the obstinacy of the French car- 
dinals, who would never concur in the 
choice of a man, the most dangerous 
opponent of their sovereign.^ 

Puring the winter Henry meditated 
the conquest of Normandy; but for 
the execution of his plan he required 
the aid of Bourbon, whose services 
could not be spared from the intended 
campaign in Italy. Charles had em- 
ployed every resource to recruit his 
forces, while the French army was 
unaccountably suffered to dwindle 
away by disease and desertion. Bo- 
nivet soon found it necessary to retire 
from Biagrasso, followed and harassed 
by a more numerous enemy. He 
reached Marignano in safety ; but, in 
crossing the Sessia, was defeated with 
the loss of several distinguished of- 
ficers, and among them of the che- 
valier Bayard. From that hour the 
retreat was changed into a precipitate 
flight; the French garrisons surren- 
dered at the first summons, and in a 
few days not a Frenchman was to be 
found in arms on the soil of Italy. 
Bourbon, urged by past success and 
the thirst of revenge, now proposed 
to carry the flames of war into the 

n'a pas vooln employer son arm^ d'ltafie h 
faire le dit cardinal Fape par force, oomme 
lay avoit fait reqaerir par lettres da Boy 
son xnaistre, et reqais par Isttres de ea 
awin.— Le Qnad, iu. 4S. 
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heart of his own country; and 
Charles, though his own generals 
opi)osed him, adopted the plan of the 
exile. Henry, indeed, taught by the 
result of the last campaign, refused 
to create a diversion by on invasion 
of Picardy ; but he consented to pay 
oue half of the expenses, which had 
been estimated at one hundred thou- 
sand crowns. The marquess of Pes- 
cara took the command of the army, 
amounting to no more than seventeen 
thousand men; but they were vete- 
rans inured to war and victory, and 
expected to be joined by the numerous 
friends and partisans of the house of 
Bourbon in France. The resentment 
of, the duke was, however, disap- 
pointed by the inconstancy of the 
imperial councils; and the army, 
instead of marching on Lyons, turned 
to the left to reduce Maneilles, 
that Charles, like his English uncle, 
might possess a commodious harbour 
within the territory of France. But 
Marseilles was protected by the pa- 
triotism of the citizens and the bravery 
of the garrison; a numerous army 
was hastily collected at Avignon for 
its relief; and at the expiration of 
forty days the siege was raised with 
terror and precipitation. In defiance 
of the entreaties of his mother, and 
the advice of his council, Francis 
once more aspired to the conquest of 
Milan; and it became a contest of 
speed between the two armies, which 
should be the first to obtain possession 
of that capital The French, with 
their accustomed activity, hastened 
by the beaten road over Mount Cenis ; 
the imperialists, with indefatigable 
perseverance, worked their way 
through the ravines, and over the 
rocks of the Biviera del Mare. When 
the former arrived at Vercelli, the 
latter had reached Alva; thence they 
marched with rapidity to Milan ; but. 




» Bu Bellay, 100. Muratori, 198—209. 
2 J oacohino was a Ctonoese, seigneur de 



finding that a pestilential diseifle raged 
withui the walls, they threw a gar- 
rison into the castle, and quitted the 
city by the Porta Eomana^ as their 
pursuers entered by the Porta Tid- 
nese. It was thought, that if Frauds 
had continued to follow the enemy, 
he might by one blow have terminated 
the war; but he turned aside to be- 
siege the strong city of Pavia^ defended 
by Antonio da Leyva with a garrison 
of six thousand men. For three 
months the attack and defence of the 
place were conducted with equal 
obstinaoy and equal confidence of 
success; but the French monarch 
imprudently divided his strength by 
detaching Albany, the late regent <^ 
Scotland, to invade the kingdom of 
Naples, who was opposed on his march 
by the Colonnesi, and advanced no 
further than the walls of BomeJ 

We may now revert to the trans- 
actions in England, and trace the 
origin of that dissennon, which gra- 
dually led to the dissolution of the 
friendship betweenHenry and Charles. 
In the beginning of the year the arch- 
bishop of Capua received a commission 
from Clement to proceed to the dif- 
ferent powers at war, and to make 
them an offer of the papal mediation. 
The king of England replied, that he 
should never separate his interests 
from those of his nephew; but that, 
if any negotiation should takepbce 
before his holiness, it would be proper 
that a secret but accredited agoit 
fh>m the French cabinet should be 
sent both to the imperial and the 
English courts. Within a few weeks 
an Italian, named Giovanni Joao- 
chino, in the service of Louise, regent 
of France during her son's absence, 
appeared at Boulogne in qualify of a 
merchant, and solicited a passport to 
England.^ On his arrival, Wolsey 
acquainted Be Praet, the imperial 
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ambassador, with the t-en,! character o! 
this pretended merobaQt; butattbo 
same time promiaed to cummunicate 
to that minister ivhatevor overtures 
m^ht be nude tbrougli bis cgency. 
Suspicion, however, was esriteti by 
the frequent interriens betiveea the 
cardinal and Joacobino ; at the end 
or e^ht months De I'ruet co-uld no 
longer conceal his akrni ; and in his 
letters to the empecor. and to Mar- 
garet, the goTemess of the Nether- 
lands, he disclosed hia appreliensions, 
and the grounds on vrhich he had 
formed them. On one of theso occa- 
lians, his messenger nas stopped on 
the road as a vagrant, probably by the 
contrivance of the cardiual ; Qnd the 
despatches ithich he carried veie 
deciphered and read btifora the coun- 
cil. Both Charles and M^LTgujct im- 
mediately complained of the insult 
irhich bad been offered to them in 
the arrest of their eerTaot : but Wol- 
sey, to jostiCr himself, attributed it 
to aocidenti declareil that he had 
fiuthftUly communicated to De Praet 
every proposal made by the French 
agent; and protested tiiat nothinf; 
could be further from his nisU than 
to foment disssnaions bctn'een bis 
Rovermgn and the emjieror. It must 
be acknowledged that the tnuisaetlou 
wears a very auaincioua appearance ; 
but his assertion is bamo out by 
the tenour of hie despatches both im- 



mediately preceding, and immediately 
following, this quarrel,' Suspecting 
that Clement was inohned to favour 
the cause of France, he had instructed 
the bishop of Bath to remind the 
pontiff of his ohUgatdoQs to the king 
and ike emperor, and to warn him 
of the evils to which he would expose 
the church of Germany, by offending 
the only prince who would protect 
it i^inet the enmity of the reformers.* 
John Russell received orders to 
pay Sfty thousand crowns as a reward 
the army of the duke of Bourbmi, 
with discretionary powers to add five 
ten thousand more, if it were ne- 
cessary or expedient; Pace was corn- 
led to urge the Venetians to 
seize the deflles of the Alps, and inter- 
oept the reinfoTcemenls whioh were on 
t^eir march to join Francis ; and Sir 
Gregory da Casale was instructed to 
concert with Lannoy, the viceroy ot 
Naples, means to protect that king- 
dom against the forces of Albany, and 
t« preserve Milan from the dominion 
of France.' 
But this anxiety of Wolsey was 
itirely superfluous. Before Ws de- 
spatehes could reach the theatre of 
war, Italy had been saved, and Francis 
was a captive in the hands of the em- 
peror. Though Leyva had success- 
folly repelled every assault of the 
besi^ers, he behold with dismay the 
rapid apprpfkcb of famine; and com- 
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municated his sitaation to the impe- 
rial generals in the following laconic 
note : ** Either come to ns, or we must 
cat our way to you." The French 
army lay strongly intrenched under 
the waUs of Pavia ; and its rear-guard 
was posted in the beautiful castle of 
of Mirabello, situate in an extaudve 
park, which had been inclosed with a 
high and solid walL The allies hav- 
ing; to conceal their design, made 
false attacks during sereral days, 
marched silently at midnight to the 
park; a body of pioneers began to 
demolish the wall; before daylight 
the army entered through a breach 
one hundred paces in length; and at 
dawn the castle was carried by sur- 
prise. Francis hastily and unad- 
Tisedly drew his troops out of their 
intrenidunents, and marched to oppose 
the enemy. Of the battle which fol- 
lowed it is difficult to form any distinct 
idea from the confhsed narratives 
ef the original writers. But the 
French were harassed in the rear by 
the garrison; they were deprived of 
the use of their artillery by interpos- 
ing themselves between their trenches 
and the allies; and their gendarmerie, 
after gaining some advantages, was 
broken by a strong body of Spanish 
musketeers. The Swiss in the pay of 
Francis did not maintain their former 
reputation, but turned their backs at 
the first charge; and the German 
auxiliaries, who fought with the 
bravery of despair, were slain to a 
man. The king saw the most faithful 
of his nobles fall around him ; he had 
received two slight wounds in the 
fiuse, and one in the hand; his horse 
was killed under him; and still he 
refused to surrender to the Spaniards, 
by whom he was surrounded. For- 
tunately, Pomperant, a French gen- 
tleman in the service of Bourbon, 
recognised his sovereign, and called 



1 Pet. Mart. p. 484. Da BelUy, 117. 
Qnicciard. 1084. 



Lannoy, who kneeling, kissed tiw 
king's hand, reoeived his sword, and 
in return gave his own, saying 1^ it, 
did not beoomea monarch to appeir 
unarmed in the presence of a subjecL 
With Francis were taken the nominal 
king of Navarre, the bastard of Savoy, 
and many distinguished noUenien. 
The slain amounted to more than 
eight thousand men, among whom 
were several captains of rank, and, to 
to the great satisfiustion of Houy, 
Bichard de la Pole, the pretender to 
the English throne.' 

In London the victory of Fftvia was 
announoed to the dtiaeos with every 
demonstration of joy. A day oif 
thanksgiving was appointed ; the car- 
dinal officiated at St Paul's ; and the 
king assisted in state with the ambas- 
sadors of the allies. To derive every 
possible advantage firom the captivity 
of Francis, Tunstall, biahc^ of Lon- 
don, and Wingfield, chanoellor of the 
dudiy of Lancaster, were despi^ohed 
to the imperialcourt, withinstmctioni 
to place every obstacle in their power 
to the liberation of the royal prisoner ; 
and to propose that Hmuj and 
Charles should invade France in con- 
cert; that they should meet each 
other at Pttis; and that the king of 
England should ascend the French 
throne as his lawftd inheritance, while 
the emperor should recover those pro- 
vinces to ?^ch he laid claim as repre- 
sentative of the house of Burgundy.* 
But to execute this gigantic plan 
required a copious supply of money ; 
and, though the time allotted for the 
late taxes was not expired, yet their 
produce had been already anticipated. 
To another parliament the king fdt 
an insuperable objection ; for the last 
had not only cut down the amount of 
his demand, but had also deferred 
the grant till after the time when it 
was most wanted. He therefore re- 

' Fidde0, 327—332. 
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solved to raifle mone j by the royil 
prerogatiire; a fourth was demanded 
of the clergy, a sixth of the laity; 
and oommisnoners were named to 
levy the new subsidy in the different 
counties. But the clergy made the 
most obstinate resistance. They re- 
plied, that the commission was con- 
trary to the liberties of the realm; 
that the king could take no man's 
goods but by due order of law ; and 
that therefore they would pay nothing 
more t^an they had already granted 
in convocation. They even preached 
these doctrines from the pulpit, and 
i^ words and example animated the 
people to resistance. Informed of 
the general feeling by the commis- 
sioners, the king reluctantly issued a 
proclamation, stating that he de- 
manded no particular sum, but would 
rely on the " benevolence" of his sub- 
jects, and accept whatever they might 
individually think proper to give. 
But this expedient did not succeed. 
It was replied, that benevolences had 
been declared illegal by act of parlia- 
ment. In London the citizens by their 
unanimity eluded the artifices, the 
prayers, and the arguments of Wol- 
sey ; in Kent, the commissioners were 
insulted and put to flight ; in Suffolk, 
four thousand men took up arms, but 
were persuaded to return to their 
homes by the duke of Norfolk ; and 
at length Henry, by a proclamation 
published, as was pretended, at the 
earnest request of the cardinal, re- 
mitted to Ids subjects all the demands 
which he had made. Thus the spirit 
of the clergy and people triumphed 
over the despotism of the king and 
the wiles of his minister, and this 
attempt to invade, served only to 
strengthen and perpetuate, the liber- 
ties of the nation.^ 

Before the arrival of the English 
envoys, the invasion of France had 



been debated and rejected in the 
imperial cabinet. Charles, though 
the lord of so many nations, could 
not raise a single crown without the 
consent of his subjects ; and, instead 
of being able to defray the expense of 
a new exi)edition, had not wherewith 
to liqui^te the arrears of his victo- 
rious army in Italy; while Prance, 
though humbled by the captivity of 
her king, and the loss of the merce- 
nary Germans and Swiss who followed 
her standard, still preserved her na- 
tive strength unimpaired. On these 
grounds, the emperor preferred nego- 
tiation to war, forbade by procla- 
mation any inroad into the Prench 
territory, and cheerfully consented to 
an armistice during the six following 
months. To the proposal of the am- 
bassadors he replied, that, as the game 
was already inclosed in the toils, they 
had nothing more to do than to make 
the most of their good fortune ; and 
for that purpose he requested both 
the king and the cardinal to empower 
the English agents to co-operate with 
the imperial ministers in settling the 
terms on which Prancis should re- 
cover his liberty.' Prom his letters 
it is plain that he had no wish to 
dissolve his alliance with Henry ; but 
it is also true that his displeasure at 
the conduct of the English cabinet, 
joined to Ihe great superiority which 
he had obtained, made him less soli- 
citous to flatter the vanity of his 
uncle, or to retain the friendship of 
the favourite. 1. The insult whic^ 
he had received in the person of his 
ambassador had sunk deep into his 
breast; nor was the subsequent 
treatment of De Praet of a nature 
to soothe his resentment That 
minister was become the object of 
Wokey's hatred; his character was 
publicly lampooned ; his life was even 
menaced; and at last (whether through 

wngerqa'k partager la nape. — Ambasa. de 

Qa'il poavoit demenrer en, rmos; M. deTarbea, good Le Qrand, Histoire da 

^n'ayant le cerf dans sea toilea, il ne faloit I Diyoroe, i, 41. id. iiit 40 
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apprehension, or the orders of his 
court, is uncertain) he privately left 
London, and by extraordinary ex- 
ertions reached Madrid before the 
arrival of Tunstall and Wingfield.' 
2. The constant residence of Joac- 
chino in the neighbourhood of AVest- 
minster was another source of sus- 
picion and uneasiness ; nor could 
Charles be persuaded that more did 
not pass in the interviews between 
him and the cardinal than the latter 
chose to avow.^ 3. By letters which 
had been intercepted at sea, he had 
learned that the princess Mary, though 
she had been contracted to him for 
years, had been secretly offered in 
marriage both to the king of Scotland 
and the king of France ; and to put 
Henry's sincerity to the test, he now 
formally demanded her as his wife, 
promising that if she were conveyed 
to the Low Countries, she should be 
proclaimed empress, and should be 
received with the honours due to that 
high dignity. The king denied the 
charge, but refused to part with his 
only daughter at so early an age. He 
would, however, pledge himself to 
deliver her, whenever Charles would 
enable him to receive the crown 
of Franco in Paris, or would give 
to him in exchange the captive mo- 
narch.^ 

If we may credit the assertion of 
Henry, it woa the cold and super- 
cilious tone now assumed by Charles, 
and the little attention paid to his 
counsob, which alienated him fh>m 
his nophow ; perhaps if he had faith- 
(ixWy analysed the workings of his 
own breast, ho would have discovered 
(h»t 1 10 was also envious of the ele- 
vation to whioh the youg emperor 
l\H(l Ikhmi raised by the Imttlo of Pavia, 
and Iwgau U) fear ftrom his superior 




» Hull, IW. \\ ft»t Hudit roTnumo d'An- 
Al0(«rr«» mMltr«it(f, mcnauiS prlns Iom lettres 
qu'il Mvrivoii j^ iiMlitft impetus et icellea 
O Vf rlM pAT Im ntiniitr^t aadit roy contra 
^Ui dirla et bumain.— Chtrlcs's me- 



power that danger to the liberties of 
Europe which he had formerly im- 
puted to the ambition of Francis. 
There was another reason which 
weighed still more powerfully with 
his minister. In the present embar- 
rassed state of the finances it was 
necessary to procure money Arom 
some source or other. His recent 
failure had taught him that he could 
not extort it fh>m the people, and he 
knew that to expect it from the jus- 
tice or the gratitude of Charles waa 
useless. France alone presented a 
certain resource. By a separate 
negotiation with that power, he 
would be enabled to dictate the 
conditions of peace; and besides 
preventing the extraordinary ex- 
penses incident to a state of war, 
might insist on the payment of the 
large sums due to England from 
France by the former conventions. 
To the first overture from Joacchino 
he returned a most favourable an- 
swer ; an armistice granted for forfy 
days was soon prolonged to four 
months; and during the suspension 
of arms, an alliance offensive and 
defensive was concluded between the 
two crowns. The French cabinet 
purchased this advantage with th^ 
following sacrifices. It consented,— 
1. To pay to Henry, in lieu of his 
present demands, the sum of two 
millions -of crowns by half-yearly 
instalments of fifty thousand crowns 
each, and, when that debt should be 
fully discharged, to pay him more- 
over an annual pension of one hun- 
dred thousand crowns during the 
term of his natural life : 2. To allow 
Henry's sister Mary, the queen dowa- 
ger of France, to enjoy the full profits 
of her dower for the future, and to 
discharge the arrears already due to 

morial aprainst Henrr, apud Le Grand, iii. 
40. Ryiuer'a ineditev. papers. Hen. VUL 
vol. iii. 43. 

* Tie Grand, iii. 39. Fiddee. 330. 

3 Le Grand, iii. 39. Hall, 136. Fiddo8,331. 
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her by half-yearly payments of five 
thousand crowns: 3. To pay to the 
cardinal, by regular instalments in 
tiie course of seyen years and a hal^ 
thirty thousand crowns, due on ac- 
count of his resignation of the bishop- 
ric of Tournay, and one hundred 
thousand more as a reward for his 
services to the royal family of France : 
4. and lastly, to engage that the duke 
of Albany should never return to 
Scotland during the minority of the 
present king. To insure the faithful 
performance of these articles every pos- 
sible formality was observed. Louise 
sanctioned them with her oath; Francis 
ratified them both during his captivity, 
and again after his release; and the 
principal of the French nobility, with 
the great cities of Toulouse, Lyons, 
Amiens, Eheims, Paris, Bordeaux, 
Tours, and Bouen, bound themselves, 
under the forfeiture of all their pro- 
perty, not only to observe the treaty 
themselves, but to compel the king 
himself to observe it by all the means 
in their power.* After this the reader 
will perhaps learn with surprise, that 
at the same time the attorney and 
soUcitor-geueral of the parliament of 
Paris entered on the private register 
a solemn protest against the whole 
transaction, that Francis might, when- 
ever he thought proper, found on that 
protest a refusal to fulfil these engage- 
ments.^ 

The captive monarch was at first 
confined in the strong fortress of 
Pizzighitone ; but he longed to see 
Charles himself, in the hope of ac- 
quiring by his address the esteem of 
the young conqueror ; and at his own 



1 Eym. xiv. 37, 45-113, 121—154. 

' D Orleans, anno 1625. 

3 A la reqneste dadit seigneur Boy tres- 
chrestien. — Bym. xiv. 308. 

* Leqnel aima myeolx d'envoyer ponvoir 
a aes ambassadenrs poor consentir a anltre 
marriage avec aucunes conditions, que d'en- 
voyer sadite fille par de|^a. — Memorial of 
Charles apnd Le Grand, iii. 40. When the 
demand was made, Mary was only in her 
eleventh year. Hall says, that the junta 



petition was removed firom Italy to 
Spain, from Pizzighitone to the 
Alcazar of Madrid.^ But his ex- 
pectations were disappointed. The 
imperial ministers were aware of the 
disposition of Charles, who seldom 
refused a favour ; they feared that 
through pity or vanity he might be 
drawn into imprudent concessions; 
and, before the arrival of Francis, had 
removed him to Toledo, that he might 
preside at an assembly of the Cortes. 
There he was assailed by the impor- 
tunities of the nation, importunities 
probably dictated by himself, to 
marry, in order to preserve the 
succession; and in consequence, he 
instructed his ambassador in London 
to demand that the lady Mary should 
be sent to Spain, or that he should be 
released from his contract to marry 
her. Henry a second time refused to 
part with his daughter at that early 
age ; but acknowledged that such re- 
fusal on his part ought not to prevent 
the emperor from consulting his own 
interests, and therefore sent fdll power 
to the English ambassadors to give 
him a formal release from his engage- 
ment. They, however, received it> 
not before Charles was perfectly ac- 
quainted with Henry's defection to 
the cause of his adversary; still he 
accepted the release as a boon, be- 
cause, without the dissolution of his 
contract with Mary, he could not 
be validly contracted to any other 
woman. In a few weeks he married 
Isabella, infanta of Portugal, who 
brought with her a marriage portion 
of nine hundred thousand crowns.^ 
In the mean time negotiations had 

advised Charles not to wait till she were of 
age : he then adds ; " they also said she was 
begotten of his brother's wife."~HaIl, 149. 
On the authority of this passage, several 
writers have ventured to assert that the 
validity of Henry's marriage with Catherine 
was disputed in Spain, and that Charles 
refused to marry Mary, on the ground that 
her legitimacy was doubtful. Among these 
was Burnet in his first volume, p. 276 ; 
but having afterwardfl eeen the instructbns 
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been opened and interropted, reeimied 
and a4)oarned, between the Prench 
and imperial ministers. Francis sig- 
niiied his willingness to abandon his 
right of sovereignty over the country 
of Flanders, and even to renounce 
his daim to the duchy of Milan and 
the kingdom of Naples ; but he re- 
Aised on any consideration to sever 
the rich province of Burgundy from 
his crown, and offered in its place a 
considerablo sum of money. Charles 
indignantly replied, that money was 
not his object ; that he did not mean 
to sell the liberty of his captive, but 
to recover what was his own ; * that it 
was not fifty years since Burgundy 
had been unjustly wrested from his 
fiunily; and that Frauds must now 
restore it, or linger out his days in 
a prison. It was in vain that the 
king threatened to commit suicide, 
that he neglected his health till his 
life iqipeared in danger, that he signed 
an act of abdication in favour of the 
dauphin. No argument could mollify 
the emperor, no artifice elude the 
penetration of his ministers. At 
length the reluctance of Francis 
was apparently overcome. He con- 
sented to transfer Burgundy to 
Charles within six weeks after his 
release ; to surrender his two eldest 
sons as hostages for the performance 
of that engagement; to renounce his 
own pretensions to Milan, Naples, 
and the sovereignty of Flanders, if 
on the other part, the emperor would 
renounce his to Boulogne, Ponthieu, 
and several tracts on both banks of 
the Somme ; to marry Eleonora, the 
sister of Charles ; to restore the duke 
of Bourbon to sJl his former rights 
and possessions; to guarantee the 
emperor against the demands of the 
king of England for the arrears of his 

to the ambusadors at Madrid, he oandidlr 
•eknowledged that it was a mistake (torn. iii. 
"^ 83) . Isabella was espoused to Charles on 
jSow. 1 1 and, on acoonnt of some objection 
to the dispensation, again on Jan. 20. The 



pension, whidi had been suspended 
during the wir; and, if he firand 
himsdf unable to fdlfil thesB artidei^ 



to place himself again a captive in tiw 
hands of his adversary.* The honour 
of Francis has been the theme of 
many panegyrists; it will be difficult 
to discover any traces of it in hia 
conduct on tlds occasion. On the 
very morning on which he had deter- 
mined to sign the tnaij, he called a 
few trusty friends around him, read 
to them a protest against the vaUditj 
of the act which he was about to per- 
form, and then, with the resolution to 
violate his promise, wrote his signa- 
ture, engaged to fulfil every artide on 
the faith of a king, and confirmed that 
pledge with the sacred oUigation of 
an oath. 

The treaty of Madrid called into 
action the diplomatic finesse, or rather 
the low cunning, of the English cabi- 
net. As soon as the particulars were 
known. Sir Thomas Cheney, and Br. 
Taylor, a celebrated jurist, were des- 
patched to France, ostensibfy to con- 
gratulate the king on his release from 
captivity, in reality to obtain frt>m 
him the ratification of Ihe convention 
already concluded with Henry by his 
mother, and to urge him to the viola- 
tion of that which he had himself 
concluded with the emperor. But 
they were instructed to proceed with 
caution and dissimulation; to ascer- 
tain previously the real dispositions 
of the French cabinet; to speak as 
from themselves, and not in the name 
of their sovereign ; to affect ignorance, 
and request that the treaty of Madrid 
might be communicated to them ; to 
exclaim against the severity of its con- 
ditions, and express their hope that 
the nation would rise in a body, and 
prevent the king from fulfilling them. 

marriage took place at Serille, on March 11. 

^ Non libertatem reg^i vendere sed 

qnod erat jure snam per mntnnm benefioiam 
recipere.— Sepnlveda, 1. ri. p. 181, 

2 Kym. xiy. 308. 
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Then Cheney, who knew nothing of 
law, waa to inquire of his colleague, if 
it were possible that oaths and pro- 
mises made in such circums|»noes 
could be binding; and Taylor, who 
was already furnished with pretended 
precedents, and with the opinions of 
canonists and divines, was in a learned 
discourse to maintain the negative.* 
When they set out, Francis had al- 
ready crossed the small river Andaye, 
the boundary between his dominions 
and those of Spain, on which he had 
been exchanged for his two eldest 
sons, the dauphin and the duke of 
Orleans. The same day he rode to 
Bayonne, where he signed the bond 
for the paym^t of the two millions 
of crowns, and the yearly pension to 
Henry, and wrote to Imn a letter 
expressive of his gratitude for the 
interference of the English monarch, 
and of his resolution to be guided by 
him in all his transactions with the 
emperor. At Bordeaux he received 
the ambassadors, and ratified with his 
signature the existing engagements 
between the two crowns.' It soon 
appeared that he required not the 
invitation of Henry to violate the 
treaty of Madrid. He refused to 
surrender Burgundy, on the pretext 
that it was contrary to his coronation 
oath, and to the will of the natives ; 
but offered in compensation, what 
had been before rejected, a sum of 
money. Charles immediately called 
on him like a loyal prince to return 
into captivity; but he laughed at the 
requisition, and spent the summer 
in negotiations with Henry. Francis 
bound himself never to make peace 
with the emperor till full security 



1 Fiddes, 358—361. Strype, 61--63. 

a Eym. xiv. 129—133, 134-164. 

» Stat. Pap. i. 170, 7. Eym. 185, 7, 9— 
192. In one of the conferencee in Spain, 
the emperor's chancellor, speaking or the 
▼iolation of the treaty of Madrid, let fall the 
words "falsehood and perfidy." Francis 
coon^ained of them to Henry as an insnlt 
to all crowned heads. The king replied 



were obtained for the liquidation of 
the debt due to tiie English king 
from Charles; and Henry engaged 
not to accept of such security till the 
French princes should be freed from 
captivity for a ransom of one milUon 
of crowns. But here the king and 
his ministers thought it expedient 
to pause. Francis sought to make 
Henry a party in the war; but 
Wolsey, though he deemed it proper 
to keep alive the hopes of the French 
monarch, was at the same time too 
cautious to be drawn into any positive 
engagement on the part of his sove- 
reign.* 

That I might not interrupt the 
course of political events, I have 
hitherto abstained from noticing the 
religious revolution which had 
already occurred in Germany, and 
which gradually new-modelled the 
clergy, subverted the established 
creed, and abolished the papal autho- 
rity in several of the states of Europe. 
As in a few years it penetrated into 
this island, and produced the most 
important innovations in our reli- 
gious polity, it cannot, though of 
foreign origin, be deemed foreign to 
the history of England ; nor will tiie 
reader be displeased if I have reserved 
for the conclusion of this chapter a 
more detailed account of the causes 
which led to its commencement and 
accelerated its progress. 

It is well known that the primitive 
church visited with peculiar severity 
the more flagrant violations of the 
divine law : and that such punish- 
ments were occasionally mitigated by 
the "indulgence" of the bishops, who, 
in favour of particular penitents, were 

that the chancellor was the most infamous 
of men ; and Wolsey, after a lon^ confer- 
ence with him, advised that Francis should 
demand person^ satisfaction of the em- 
peror^ nmess he disavowed the language of 
nifl nunister ; and promised that Henry him- 
self woidd take op the quarrel, if anything 
should prevent Francis from meeting hv» 
adversary. — Le Grand, iii. 59, 63, 64. 
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accustomed to abridge the austerities 
enjoined by the canons, or to com- 
mute them for works of charity and 
exercises of piety. When Urban II. 
in the council of Clermont called upon 
the Christian nations to emancipate 
Jerusalem from the yoke of the infi- 
dels, he offered to the adventurers a 
** plenary indulgence;" that is, he 
enacted that all who, haying confessed 
their sins with true repentance of 
heart, might engage in the expedition, 
should be exempted, in consequence 
of the labours and dangers to which 
they voluntarily exposed themselves, 
from the canonical penances to which 
they were otherwise Uable.* Two 
centuries later, in the council of 
Lyons, the same indulgence was ex- 
tended to those who, unable to join 
the crusade in person, should by 
voluntary donations contribute to i^ 
success.^ From that period indul- 
gences began to be multiplied. As 
often as money was required for any 
object really or apparently connected 
with the interests of religion, they 
were offered to the people; and, as 
men give with less reluctance when 
they are left to their own option 
than when they are compelled by 
force, the expedient generally suc- 
ceeded. But abuses of two kinds 
grow out of the practice. 1. The 
money was frequently diverted from 
its original destination, and found its 
way into the private coffers of the 
pontiff, or into the treasuries of the 
secular princes.' S. The office of col- 
looting the contributions was com- 
mitted to inferior agents called ques- 
lors, whose interest it was, as they 

^ Cono. Clarcmont, can. 2. 

* Cono. Lugdun. 1, cap. rrii. 

^ Thus about aix years before the rise of 
Luther, an indul|*ence had been preached 
in Baxouy, to raise monej for the war a^nst 
the Turks. But the whole sum was divided 
between the emperor and the elector, who 
afterwards patronised Luther. As some 
reparation, he save two hundred florins to 
the church of n' ittemberg.— Schmidt, 1. yiii. 
0.3. 



received a per-oentage on the amount, 
to exaggerate the advantages of the 
indulgence, and to impose on the sim- 
plicity and credulity of the people. 
It is indeed true that, to prevent 
such abuses, severe constitutions had 
been enacted by several popes;* 
but these laws were either not en- 
forced, or had fallen into disuse: and 
those who bewailed the evil, saw little 
hope of a remedy from pontiffs who 
seemed to have forgotten their spi- 
ritual character, in their ardour to 
free Italy from the dominion of 
strangers, and to aggrandize at the 
same time their respective families. 

Among the different projects which 
occupied the restless mind of Julius 
II., was that of erecting a temple 
worthy of the capital of the Christian 
world, of enormous dimensions and 
unrivalled magnificence. To raise 
money for this purpose, he had pub- 
lished an indulgence in Poland and 
Prance, which his successor LeoX. 
had with the same view extended to 
the northern provinces of Germany.^ 
The papal commission was directed to 
Albert, elector of Mentz,and arch- 
bishop of Magdeburg; and that pre- 
late employed as his delegate Tetzel, 
a Dominican friar, who had already 
executed the same office under the 
Teutonic knights. The brethren of 
Tetzel rapidly spread themselves over 
Saxony ; some, not content with their 
seiinons from the pulpit, offered in- 
dulgences in the streets and markets, 
in taverns and private houses ; they 
even taught, if we may credit the 
interested declamation of their adver- 
sary, that every contributor, if he paid 

* Certns mihi Tidebar me habitorom pa- 

tronum papam qui in sois decretis 

clarissime damnat qus&torum immodestiam. 
— Luth. Op. i. Praef. 

^ Pallaricino, i. 52. That he had assigned, 
as is often said, a portion of the profits to 
his sister Maddalena, is shown to be fklse 
by Fallaricino, 64. Even Lather says the 
money was ad fabricam Saneti Petri.— 
Op. i. 1, 11. 
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on his own aooount, infallibly opened 
to himself the gates of heaven; if on 
account of the dead, instantly libe- 
rated a soul from the prison of 
purgatory.* 

The origin of the revolution which 
followed may, with probability, be 
attributed to the counsels of Stau- 
pitz, vicar of the friars of St. Augus- 
tine. It has been generally supposed 
that he was actuated by a spirit of 
opposition to the Dominicans, whe- 
ther that opposition sprung from any 
previous rivahry between the two 
institutes, or from resentment, that 
the lucrative office of collecting the 
contributions had been bestowed on 
Tetzel instead of himself.' For his 
ostensible agent he selected a young 
friar of his own order, Martin Luther, 
a man of an ardent mind, of unim- 
peached morals, and of strong pre- 
judices against the court of Rome. 
When Frederic, elector of Saxony, 
founded the university of Wittem- 
berg, Luther had obt^ned a profes- 
sorship at the recommendation of 
Staupitz, and soon attracted notice by 
the peculiar boldness of his assertions, 
and his constant preference of the 
opinions of Plato to the doctrines of 
Aristotle. He was now in his thirty- 
fiifth year, vain of his talents for dis- 
putation, and fearless of opposition ; 
and eagerly undertook the task 
assigned to him by the zeal or the 
envy of his superior.^ His first essay 
was the composition of ninety-five 
short theses on the nature of indul- 



1 Luther, i. 1, 157.— -Erasmus says, de 
indulgentiis sio loquebantnr ut nee idiots 

ferre possent JSeeo, opinor,< moverunt 

animum Lutheri, ut primum andoret se 
quorundam intolerabili impadentise oppo- 
nere. — Ep. ad Alb. Mag. Archiep. p. 422. 

2 Compare the letter of Luther to Stau- 
pitz, with that of Staupitz to Spalatin. — 
Luth. Oper. i. 64, 323. Fallay. i.82. Spon- 
dan. ad ann. 1617. That the office was taken 
from the Au^ustinians and given to the 
Dominicans, is not true. It had before 
been executed by the latter, and the firiars 
Minors.— Fallay. i. 62, 67. But many attri- 
buted the controyersy to the jealousy 



gences and the errors of the questors ; 
which he inclosed in a letter to the 
archbishop, with a significant hint, 
that unless that prelate interposed 
to remedy the abuse, some orthodox 
writer would reluctantly come for- 
ward to expose the falsehood of the 
doctrines publicly taught under the 
sanction of his authority. But his 
ardour in the cause did not allow 
him to wait for an answer. The 
same day or next morning he affixed 
his theses to the great door of the 
church of Wittemberg; then main- 
tained them publicly from the pul- 
pit; and afterwards dispersed them 
in printed copies through the 
chief cities of Germany. These cele- 
brated propositions had been selected 
with much care and ingenuity. 
Though in most points they receded 
from the more comjnon opinions, 
there were few among them which 
could not claim the patronage of 
some orthodox writer ; and for greater 
security they were brought forward 
not as incontestable doctrines, but 
as mere doubts, which had suggested 
themselves to the mind of the pro- 
fessor, and which he submitted to 
discussion for the sole purpose of dis- 
covering and establishing the truth. 
They moreover possessed another 
recommendation to popularity; they 
were seasoned with bold and repeated 
sarcasms againts the insatiate rapacity 
of the court of Bome, and the personal 
avarice of the collectors.^ 
The Dominican friars were alarmed 

between the two orders, as Leo himself 

iBandello,par. iii. uovcl. 26) ; Yaldez (apud 
»et. Mart. 880), and Cochlseus (apud Bay- 
nald, yiii. p. 237). 

s Luther in his letter to the pope attri- 
buted his opposition to zeal, or the warmth 
of youth : pro zelo Christi sicuti mihi yide- 
bar, aut, si ita placet, pro juyenili calore, 
quo urebar. — Luth. i. 66. 

* Amore et studio elucidandn yeritatis 
hsBc subscripts themata dispatabuntur Wit- 
tembergs, praesidenta B. f . Martino Lu- 
thero, Eremitano Augustano, Artium et 
S. TheologiflB Magistro, ejusdem. ibidem 
ordinario lectore.— Luth. Op. i.2. Whoever 
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and exasperated at the opposition of 
Luther. They refuted his theses 
with warmth, and were answered hy 
him with grrater warmth. The oon- 
troversy soon attracted puhlic notice 
throughout Germany and the neigh- 
bouring countries. Some hailed the 
attempt of Luther as the prelude to a 
reformation of abuses; many began 
to tremble for the unity of the church ; 
and others amused themselves with 
observing the arts and the vehemence 
of the contending parties. In the 
latter class, if credit be due to the 
novelist Bandello, we must place 
Leo himself^ who admired the talents 
of Martin, and is said to have 
viewed with indifference the rise of 
the quarrel between him and his 
opi>onent6.* 

Luther, however, aware that he had 
given cause of offence, and appre- 
hensive of the resentment of the pon- 
tiff, thought it prudent to address to 
him a most submissive letter, con- 
cluding with these words: "Where- 
fore, most holy father, I throw myself 
prostrate at your feet with all that I 
have or am. My life and death are 
in your hands. Gall or recall me, 
approve or condemn me, as you please. 
I shall acknowledge your voice as the 
voice of Ghrist, who presides and 
speaks in your person.*' He may 
have been sincere in these profes- 
sions ; but they were only the passing 
effusions of the moment The new 
apostle soon reverted to his former 
course, extending his researches from 
indulgences to other articles of the 



exftinines these propontioiu, or the dispute 
to which they gave birth, will plainly see 
that no divines tanght, as they are 8ome« 
times supposed to have done, that indul- 
gences '* were remissions of sin, on payment 
of a sum of money, acoording to a fixed 
table of rates," much less that thcgr were 
' remissions of sin not yet oommitted." 
^ Che fra Martino aTeva bellisamo in- 
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gegno, et che coteste erano invidie fratesche. 
—•Bandello, par iii. novel. 25. 
.\^vuae, beatissime pater, proetratum me 
'^ Um beatitodiois <^Nro com omni- 
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established creed, and displaying a 
marked partiality for such opinions as 
were most calculated to shock the 
feelings and confound the notions of 
men. At Heidelberg, he maintained, 
both in word and writing, that by the 
fall of Adam, man has been deprived 
of the use of free will; that faith 
alone is sufficient for salvation; and 
that the best of our actions are of 
their own nature grievous offences.' 
The auditor of the papal court, the 
bishop of Ascoli, had already cited 
him to appear at Borne within sixty 
days ; but, when he heard of Luther's 
conduct at Heidelberg, he pronounced 
him a heretic without waiting for the 
expiration of that term. Tommaso 
di Ylo, commonly called Cardinal 
Gajetan, tiie legate in Germany, was 
ordered at the same time to sum- 
mon the new preacher before his 
tribunal, and to absolve him if he 
showed signs of repentance, but 
otherwise to keep him in safe cus- 
tody till instructions should arrive 
from Bome.^ 

Luther now began to betray symp- 
toms of terror. He petitioned that 
his cause might be heard in Ger- 
many, and not at Bome ; he procured 
a testimonial in favour of his morals 
and orthodoxy from the university of 
Wittemberg ; and he earnestly soli- 
cited the elector to antedate and sign 
a paper, containing a fictitious refusal 
of a passport, that the professor might 
exhibit it as a proof of his willing- 
ness to obey the citation, had he not 
been prohibited by his sovereign.* 



bus qu8B sum et habeo. YiTifica, occide; 
Yoca, revoca; approba, reproba, ut pla- 
cuerit. Yocem tuam, vocem Chnsti in te 

Snesidentis et loquentis agnoscam. — Lnth. 
>p.i. 66. « Luth. Op. i. 24— 27. 

* Luther complains that sentence had 
been pronounced before the expiration of 
the sixty dajs ; but he seems to have for- 
gotten that m the meanwhile he had main- 
tained other doctrines at Heidelberg, which 
had been already declared heretical. To 
these Leo alludes in his letter. — Ibid. 161. 
» Loth. Ep. i. 66. Apud Pallav. i. 68. 
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But the sophisms with which he 
laboured to justify the falsehood 
did not satisfy the oonscienoe of 
Frederic, who, at the conclusion 
of the diet, compelled Luther to 
proceed to Augsburg. Contrary to 
his expectations, he was received 
with kindness, almost with respect;* 
but all his artifices to inveigle the 
cardinal into a verbal controversy 
were useless. Cajetan replied that 
he had no commission to dispute. 
As a friend, he would admonish 
Luther to retract his errors; as a 
father, he was ready to receive a 
repentant son. At the close of their 
third meeting, Gajetan, Staupitz the 
vicar, Lintz the confidential fHend of 
Luther, and Urbano the envoy from 
Monts^rat, spent some hours in 
private consultation, and at length 
concluded an arrangement, which it 
was presumed "would put an end to 
the scandal, without compromising 
the honour of the Holy See, or tiie 
character of the professor." But the 
creduUty of the cardinal was deceived 
by the insincerity of the opposite party. 
Though Lintz returned to announce 
that the arrangement was satisfactory 
to Luther, though Luther himself 
wrote a letter expressing his regret 
for the o£fenoe which he had given, 
promising to remain silent if his ene- 
mies would permit him, and request- 
ing that the points in dispute might 
be referred to the judgment of the 
pontiff, yet a contrary resolution was 
soon afterwards taken; Staupitz se- 
cretly departed fh>m Augsburg in the 
evening, and the professcar followed 
the next morning, leaving a second 



^ Sosoeptos fiii satis dementer, ao prope 
reverentias. — Luth. Op. i. 164i. 

^ We have two acooonts of the trans- 
aotions at Aogsbore, one by Lnther, who 
labonra to justify himself (Op. i. 164, et 
seq.), and another by the cardinal in a letter 
of comi>laint to the elector. Jactis his fan. 
damentis, cum bene sperarem omnia, mihi, 
imo sibi, perbelie illoserunt. Fraudulentnm 
Martini et seqaaciom consilium obstupoi. — 
Ibid. 173. 



letter for the cardinal, in which he 
refused to make any recantation, bat 
still avowed his readiness to submit 
to the decision of the Holy See.^ 

The partisans of Luther had awaited 
with anxiety the issue of the meeting ; 
they hailed as a triumph his safe and 
speedy return to Wittemberg. Caje* 
tan complained in vain of the decep- 
tion which had been practised upon 
him, and solicited the elector to send 
the refractory professor to Bome, or 
at least to banish him from his teori- 
tories. Frederic replied, that justice 
forbade him to punish before con- 
viction, and that his regard for the 
university would not allow him to 
deprive Wittemberg of its brightest 
ornament. It has been thought that 
the last reason weighed more with 
the elector than he was willing to 
admit. That school of learning had 
been founded by his care and muni- 
ficence; he had established the laws 
by which it was governed; the pro- 
fessors were of his own choice; and 
by the union of polite literature with 
the study of law, philosophy, and 
theology, it had already acciuired a 
superiority over the more ancient 
universities. The novelties of Luther, 
instead of repelling, attracted stu- 
dents ; and Frederic was proud of 
the man whose reputation added to 
the prosperity of his favourite estab- 
lishment. In this disposition of mind 
he was easily led to beheve that the 
opposition to the professor sprung 
not from any zeal for truth, but from 
resentment for the loss of those gains 
which had formerly enriched his 
adversaries.^ 

3 Pelleretnr enim incommodo nostna 

nniTersitatis Bzeeptis nonnullis, qao- 

rom rei priyatSB et ntiHtati pecnniaxiss 
eruditio egas non profloit, qni, at propria 
commoditati consolerent, Martino sese ad- 
versarios opposnerant, sno tamen propoiito 
contra Martinam nondam probato. — Op. i« 
169. It is also observed by Valdes (Pert. 
Mart. £p. p. 381), that Frederic was tiw 
personal enemj of the archbishop, and 
therefore had forbidden the prodaco of the 
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By this time Leo had published a 
bull deolaratory of the doctrine of 
the Eoman church respecting indul- 
gences, the original subject of the 
controyersy. Though it does not 
mention Luther by name, it is eyi- 
dently pointed against his assertions. 
It teaches that the pope, as successor of 
St Peter, and the vicar of Christ upon 
earth, possesses the power of granting 
for reasonable causes certain indul- 
gences in favour of such of the faithful 
as are in a state of grace, whether 
they be alive or dead, for the remis- 
sion of the temporal punishment due 
on account of actual sin. This bull, 
which probably was issued in conse- 
quence of the arrangement concluded 
at Augsburg, probed the sincerity of 
Luther to the quick. He had pro- 
mised to accept the dedsion of the 
pontiff, whether it approved or con- 
demned his doctrine. That prelate 
had now spoken, and the decision 
was unfavourable ; but the professor, 
forgetful of his former protestations, 
instead of submitting, appealed by a 
formal instrument, from the pope ill- 
informed, to a general council' 

He had hitherto been checked in 
his career by his apprehensions of 
the emperor Maximilian ; the timely 
but unexpected death of that prince 
added to his security, and encouraged 
his confidence. During the vacancy, 
his patron, the elector, exercised, as 
hereditary vicar, the imperial autiio- 
rity. Under his protection the Wit- 
temberg professor continued to make 
discoveries ; he plunged fearlessly into 
the fathomless abyss of grace, free- 

indnlgences to be forwarded to him. Hence 
it was Buapected by many, and asserted by 
the duke of Bmnswick, that Lather had 
been originally selected to oppose the indul- 
gences by the ministers of Frederic. The 
assertion is denied by Melancthon in the 
preface to Lather's works, torn. ii. p. 6. 

^ Ezpectans, acceptaruauqae qnidquid sive 
damnanti sive approbanti visom merit. — 
Oct. 18. Oper. i. 170. Yet it id plain that 
his many and strong asseverations of respect 
and obedience were feigned to serve his 




will, and predestination; as if he 
sought to perpetuate division, he in- 
vented new terms for his doctrines, 
in opposition to those which had been 
consecrated by the use of ages ; and 
he evidently laboured to subvert the 
foundations of the existing churchy 
that he might raise another on its 
ruins. Nor will the project appear 
extravagant, if we consider the causes 
which concurred to give encourage- 
ment to his views, and to swell the 
number of his well-wishers. 

1. There existed in Germany a veiy 
prevalent feeling of disaffection to the 
see of Some. The violent contests 
between the popes and the emperors 
in former times had lefb a germ of 
discontent, which required but little 
aid to shoot into open hostility; and 
the minds of men had of late years 
been embittered by frequent but use- 
less complaints of the expedients de- 
vised by the papal court to fill its 
treasury at the expense of the natives. 

2. The chief of the German prelates 
were at the same time secular princes ; 
and, as they had been promoted more 
on account of their birth than of their 
merit, they frequently seemed to merge 
their spiritual in their temporal cha- 
racter. Hence they neglected the 
episcopal functions ; the clergy, almost 
free from restraint, became illiterate 
and immoral ; and the people, ceasing 
to respect those whom they could not 
esteem, inveighed against the riches 
of the church, complained of the seve- 
rity with which the clerical dues were 
exacted in the spiritual courts, and 
loudly called for the removal of many 

present purpose. For at the same time he 
wrote from Angsbnrg to Melancthon : Italia 
est in Egypti tenebras palpabiles progeota; 
adeo i^orant omnes Chnstom et ea qna 
Christi sunt. Hos tamen dominos et magis* 
tros habemus fidei et momm ! Sic impletnr 
ira Dei super nos.— Oct. 11, p. 163. He 
afterwards apologised to his cusciples for 
having nsed such respectfbl expressions, 
attributing them partly to dvUity, and 
partly to nis false persuasion of the papal 
supremacy. 
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real or imaginary grievances, which 
arose from the demands of the popes 
and the exercise of the episcopal juris- 
diction, and which for years had been 
the subject of consultations, of re- 
monstrances, and even of menaces. 
These attempts had indeed failed; 
but the success of Luther revived the 
hopes of the discontented ; and thou- 
sands ranged themselves under the 
banner of the innovator, without any 
idea of trenching on the ancient faith, 
and led solely by the hope of reform- 
ing abuses.^ 

3. The recent invention of printing, 
by multiplying the copies of })ooks 
and the number of readers, had given 
a new and extraordinary impulse to 
the powers and passions of men, who 
began to conceive that their ancestors 
had been kept not only in intellectual 
but also in civil thraldom. Works, 
descriptive of their rights, were cir- 
culated and read with avidity; the 
oppression exercised by their rulers, 
and the redress of their grievances, 
became the ordinary topics of conver- 
sation ; and the inferior nobles in 
each state laboured to emancipate 
themselves from the control of their 
princes, and to establish their de- 
pendence on the empire alone. All 
Germany was in a ferment; and 
liuther converted the general feeling 
to his own purpose with admirable 
address. They contended for civil, he 
for religious liberty. Both had a 
4similar object in view; both ought to 
support each other. The titles which 
he gave to his works aided his pur- 
pose. He wrote of " Christian Free- 
dom," and against the "Bondage of 
Babylon;" liberty was constantly in 
his mouth and in his writings ; and 
he solemnly protested that his only 
object was to free mankind from the 



' Vistis est Lntherus etiam plerisqne viris 
gravibus et eruditis non pesaimo zelo mo- 
veri; planeque nihil spectare aliad qaam 
ecolesise reformationem.— Sor. Comment, ad 



intolerable despotism of the church of 
Home.' These arts wrought the de- 
sired effect; and, though at first few 
of the princes became proselytes, the 
great body of the German nobles 
applauded and seconded his attempts. 
4. Since the revival of letters, there 
had risen in Germany a numerous 
body of scholars called Humanists, 
who devoted themselves to the study 
of the classics, and exercised an ex- 
tensive sway over the public mind. 
The bitterest enmity had for some 
years existed between them and the 
theologians ; and the opprobrious 
terms of "barbarian and infidel" 
were the appellations by which the 
combatants usually distinguished each 
other. But of all the theologians, the 
Dominican jfriars were peculiar ob- 
jects of hatred and ridicule to the 
Humanists, because the former, as 
censors of books, frequently sup- 
pressed or corrected the works of the 
latter. Hence these, almost without 
exception, professed themselves the 
admirers of Luther, and enjoyed the 
distress to which the new preacher 
often reduced his antagonists. As 
the Humanists alone possessed the 
charms of style, their works in his 
favour were generally read ; while 
the writings of the theologians, com- 
posed in the uninviting language of 
the schools, were seldom perused, and 
still more rarely understood. More- 
over, the press was entirely at their 
command ; and we are assured that it 
was with difficulty the opponents of 
Luther could find a printer to publish 
their works.^ Even the great scholars, 
who were cherished by the patronage 
of Leo, remained for years indififerent 
spectators of the dispute ; nor was it 
till experience convinced them of 
their own imprudence, that they oon- 



ann. 1517. * Luth. Op. i. 387 ; ii. 269. 

s Erasmi Ep. p. 128. 334, 360, M2, 774. 
Cochlffius, de Act. et Scrip. Lutheri, o. iii. 
Pallav. i. 130, 131. 
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Am rmndt iA to en^ipe in llie eoatest, f 
when it was too hUe to irresl the; 
ytogre w of their advernrj. i 

Lastly, the politkaaos at Rome! 
aonued the tardincaB and irmolatioQ | 
of Leo binuell^ who for two years had 
mllered the innorator to brafe the 
papal aathority, without taking any 
decuiTe step to punish his presnmp- 
tkML ETen after the departure of 
Oijetan, when all hopes of an aoocnn- 
modation had fankhed, the pope, 
whether be Estened to the timidity 
of bis temper, or thoog^ that tiM 
storm might be allayed by gentleness, 
commissioned Miltitz, a Saxon noUe- 
man, to bring Lother bade to his 
dnty by persoasian and promises. 
Miltits exhorted and advised; bate 
Ms argmnents seemed to confirm the 
obstinacy of the friar; and the fre- 
qnency of their convirial meetings 
proToked a sospicion that the envoy 
betrayed the trust whidi had been 
reposed in him by the "paaiiS. At 
length, by orders from Bome, he sum- 
moned the superion of the Augusti- 
nian friars to reclaim or coerce their 
disobedient brother; and Luther, pre- 
tendingtoyieldto their remonstrances, 
wrote a long letter to the pontifil 
Never perhaps was there a more sar- 
castic or more insulting composition. 
Affecting to commiserate the condi- 
tion of Leo, whom he describes as 
seated in the nudst of the abomina- 
tions of Babylon, he takes occasion 
io hurl in his fkoe every irritating 
charge, whether founded or un- 
founded, that had ever been invented 
by the enemies of the Holy See.' 
After this defiance, to temi>orize had 
been to confess weakness; and Leo 
published a bull in which he stigma- 
tized forty-one propositions as false, 
scandalous, or heretical ; asserted 
that these propositions were con- 
tained in the works lately written by 

1 Loth. Op. i. 885. 



Laths'; lOt mwd him ozty days to 
retract his cmn; and proooonoed 
him exeoannDiiBBte if he eontinoed 
obstinafte after the expiration of that 
term. But racggas and impunity had 
tan^ the nibrmer to deride Uie 
anthority before whidi he had 
Ibrmeriy trembled. He appealed 
from 'the impioDi jodget, the apos- 
tate, the antieiiriflC^ the blaqphemer 
of the divine wmd," to the more 
equitable dedaion of m gBoeral oonn- 
efl; and having called an assembly of 
the inhabitants of 'Wittonberg, led 
them to m fanend pile cfected with- 
out the waUs^ and with mndi solem- 
nity cast into the flames the books of 
the canon law, the woika of Eodus 
and EmsCT, his duef antagomsts, and 
the boU of Pope Leo agi^st himself, 
exdaiming in m tone of ftrniticifan, 
"Beeanse ye have troabled the holy 
of the Lord, ye diall be burnt with 
everlasting fireL** 

War was now openly dedaied; and 
eadi party laboured to secure &e 
friendship of the new emperor. The 
doctor Frederic, to whom that prince 
lay under the greateiTt obligations, 
exerted all his inflnence in &vour 
of his friend; and Luther himself, 
to alienate the ineiperienoed mind of 
Charles from the see of Borne, ad- 
dressed to him an historioal treatise, 
in which he artfully exaggerated the 
many uojuries whidi the different 
pontiffs had inflicted on the empire, 
and exhorted him to vindicate the 
honour of the imperial crown from 
the usurpations of a foreign priest. 
Erasmus, the leader of the Humanists, 
was employed to sound and prepare 
the emperor's advisers; and Hutten 
by successive satires and caricatures 
was careful to entertain and quicken 
the ferment in the public mind. On 
the other side, Leo sent to the court, 
as nuncio for religious matters, Giro- 



3 Lotli. Op. i. sift* SaO, 4SS. Sleidan, 1S« 
22, 25. Argentor. 1656. 
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lamo Aleandro, prefect of the Vatican 
library, a minister of eminent talents 
and indefatigable industry. Threats, 
and insults, and violence, were em- 
ployed in vain to deter him from the 
performance of his duty. He followed 
Charles to the diet at Worms, re- 
marked in his speech to the princes 
that they were deceived, if they 
thought the present a mere contest 
for jurisdiction and privileges; read 
ftom the works of Luther the most 
objectionable passages, and showed 
that they were contrary to the de- 
cisions of the council of Constance, a 
council held in the highest veneration 
by the national partiality of the Ger- 
mans.' This speech made a deep and 
powerful impression; but the reformer 
was preserved from immediate con- 
demnation by the address of his patron 
the elector, who moved that he might 
be examined in person, not as to the 
truth or falsehood of his dodaine, but 
as to the tact of his being the real 
author of the works published under 
his name. At his first appearance he 
acknowledged the passages objected 
to him, but was not prepared to say 
whether he still maintained the same 
doctrines. At his second, he first em- 
ployed evasions, then burst into intem- 
perate sallies against his polemical 
adversaries and the court of Some, 
and at last took refuge within his 
favourite asylum, the assertion that 
conscience forbade him to retract, 
till he were convinced that his 
opinion was contrary to the word 
of God. Charles eyed him with 
eagerness during the conference ; 
there was something in the cast of 
his features^ and the vehemence of 
his manner, which created a strong 
prejudice against him ; and the young 
emperor, turning to his confidants, 
whispered, "that such a man would 
never seduce Mm from the faith of 
his fathers.'' 

1 PaUay. i. 124-167. 

s Luth. (^. ii. 411-416. Sleid. 27—20, 



During some days attempts were 
made to mollify the obstinacy of 
Luther ; at length he was ordered 
to quit the city under a safe-condnol 
for the space of three weeks ; and 
after some delay a decree was pub- 
Ushed against him, ordering the 
seizure of his person, forbidding 
any prince to harbour or protect 
him, and prohibiting the publication 
of writings on doctrinal matters with* 
out the previous approbation of the 
ordinary. But the reformer had 
already provided for his own se- 
curity. On the third day after his 
departure from Worms he returned 
the safe-conduct to the imperial mes- 
senger at Friedberg, and proceeded to 
Eisenach under the protection of a 
party of his own friends on horse- 
back. There he dismissed the greater 
number, and at the entrance of tiiB 
Thuringian forest, near Altenstein, 
ordered the remainder to go before 
and prepare lodgings. In a few 
minutes two noblemen, in the con- 
fidence of the elector, rode up to the 
carriage in masks, took him out, as 
it were by force, disguised him as a 
soldier, and led him on horseback to 
Wartburg, a solitary castle situate at 
a distance in the mountains. The 
place of his concealment was kept 
a profound secret both from ha 
friends and his enemies ; but he 
continued to animate the former 
by his writings; while the latter 
found themselves repeatedly assailed 
by their indefatigaUe but invisible 
adversary.' 

Detailed accounts of all these trana- 
actions had been carefully transmitted 
to England by the royal agents. Wol- 
sey, by his office of legate, was bound 
to oppose the new doctrines ; and 
Henry, who had applied to the school 
divinity, attributed their diffusion in 
Germany to the supine ignorance of 
the native princes. By a let-ter to 

PaUav. i. 162—171. Baywdd, vifi. 
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Charles he had already evinoed his 
hostility to doctrinal innovation ; hut 
it was deemed prudent to abstain 
from any public declaration till the 
future decision of the diet could be 
conjectured with some degree of cer- 
tainty. Then the legate, attended by 
the other prelates, and the papal and 
imperial ambassadors, proceeded to 
St. PauFs; the bishop of Eochester 
preached from the cross; and the 
works of Luther, condemned by the 
pontiff, were burnt in the presence of 
the multitude.* Ever since the mid- 
dle of the last reign, classical learning 
had become the favourite pursuit of 
the English scholars, who naturally 
leagued with their brother Humanists 
on the continent, and read with eager- 
ness the writings, if they did not adopt 
the opinions, of the reformer and his 
disciples. But the cardinal now or- 
dered every obnoxious publication to 
be delivered up within a fortnight, 
and commissioned the bishops to 
punish the refractory with the sen- 
tence of excommunication.* Henry 
himself was anxious to enter the lists 
against the German ; nor did Wolsey 
discourage the attempt, under the 
idea that pride no less than convic- 
tion would afterwards bind the royal 
polemic to the support of the ancient 
creed. That the treatise in defence 
of the seven sacraments, which the 
king published, was his own com- 
])osition, is forcibly asserted by him- 
self ; that it was planned, revised, and 
improved by the superior judgment 
of the cardinal and the bishop of 
Eochester, was the opinion of the 
public.^ Clarke, dean of "Windsor, 
carried the royal production to Eome, 
and in a full consistory submitted it 

1 Vitell. B. 4, p. 9. a wilk. Con. iii. 690. 

3 Sir Thomaa More confirms this opinion 
hy saying, that "hy his grace's appoint- 
ment, and consent of the makers of the 
same, he was only a sorter out and placer of 
the principal matters therein contained." — 
See a note on this subject by Mr. Bruce, 
Arch. xxiv. 67. 
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to the inspection and approbation of 
the pontiff, with an assurance^ that 
as his master had refuted the errors 
of Luther with his pen, so was he 
ready to oppose the disciples of the 
heresiarch with his sword, and to 
array against them the whole strength 
of*his kingdom. Clement accepted 
the present with many expressions 
of admiration and gratitude; but 
Henry looked for something more 
pleasing to his vanity than mere ac- 
knowledgments. The kings of France 
had long been distinguished by the 
appellation of *'most Christian," those 
of Spain bythatof "CathoUc." When 
Louis XII. set up the schismaUcal 
synod of Pisa, it was contended that 
he had forfeited his right to the 
former of these titles ; and Julius IL 
transferred it to Henry, but with the 
understanding that the transfer should 
be kept secret till the services of the 
king might justify in the eyes of men 
the partiahty of the pontiff. After 
the victory at Guinegate, Henry de- 
manded the publication of the grant ; 
but Julius was dead ; Leo declared 
himself ignorant of the transaction ; 
and means were found to pacify the 
king with the promise of some other, 
but equivalent, distinction. Wolsey 
had lately recalled the subject to 
the attention of the papal court; 
and Clarke, when he presented the 
king's work, demanded for him the 
title of " defender of the faith." This 
new denomination experienced some 
opposition; but it could not be re- 
fused with decency; and Leo con- 
ferred it by a formal bull on Henry, 
who procured a confirmation of the 
grant from the successor of Leo, 
Clement VIL** 

* See ALSsertio septem Sacramentomm 
adversus Martinum Luthernm, edita ab in- 
victissimo Anglias et FrancisB rege, et do- 
mino Hibernise, Henrico ejus nominis octavo. 
It was published in London, 1521 ; Antwerp, 
1622 ; and Borne, 1643. And for the king^s 
title, Pallavicino, 177, and Rymer, xiii. 766 ; 
xiv, 13. It should be obserTod, that in 
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Whatever knowledge the Gennan him to publish a severe but dignified 
reformer might possess of the doc- answer. In it he openly avows him- 
trines, his writings displayed little self to be the author of the tract 
of the mild spirit of the gospel. In printed with his name, and expresses 
his answer to the king of England, his esteem for Wolsey, whom he al- 
the intemperance of his declamation ways loved, but whom he shall now 
scandalized his Mends, while it gave love much more, since he has been 
joy to his enemies. To the king he honoured with the abuse of one who 
allotted no other praise than that of never spared exalted worth either 
vrriting in elegant language; in all in the living or the dead. He then 
other respects he was a fool and an argues that, if the tree may be known 
ass, a blasphemer and a liar.* Henry by its fruits, the pride and passion, 
complained to Luther's patron the the lust and debauchery, of the new 
elector; the German princes con- apostle, prove that he had received no 
sidered the work as an insult to commission from Gk)d, and concludes 
crowned heads; and at the earnest with maintaining that the favourito 
entreaty of Christian, king of Den- doctrines of his antagonist, respect- 
mark, Luther condescended to write ing the sufficiency of faith and non- 
an apology. In it he sui)poses that existence of free will, were subversive 
the '* Defence of the Seven Sacra- of all morality, and repugnant to the 
ments" had been falsely attributed first principles of religion.^ Thepub- 
to Henry; offers to acknowledge his Ucation of this letter rekindled the 
error, and to publish a book in the anger, and exasperated the venoin of 
king's praise ; paints in seductive oo- the reformer. He announced his re- 
lours the purity and holiness of his gret that he had descended to the 
own doctrine ; and takes occasion to meanness of making an apology ; and 
inveigh against the tyranny of the condemned his own folly in supposing 
popes, and against that bane of Eng- '* that virtue could exist in a court, or 
land, the cardinal of York.' Such an that Christ might be found in a place 
apology was not likely to appease the where Satan reigned." But thence- 
mind of Henry, who was proud of his forth let his enemies tremble. He 
work, and attached to his minister ; would no more attempt to allure them 
and the assertion that the king began by mildness, but would apply the 
to favour the new gospel, provoked merited lash to their backs.^ 



neither of the bulla is there any erant of tun, festivum, &o. In it he endeayoors tit> 

inheritance. The title belonged to the king ecjual the abuse of the reformer ; while 

personally, not to his successors. Tibi per- Fisher, bishop of Bochester, in a more 

petuum et proprium.— Ibid. But Henry argumentatiTe style, undertook the defence 

retained it after his separation from the of the king in ms work entitled Defensio 

communion of Borne, and in 1543 it was Assertionum regps Anglise de fide Catholica 

annexed to the crown by act of parliament, adversus Luthen Captivitatem Babylonioam. 

51 ?i®^V^?-^* ^' ^^"* ^' bwsame here- » ^ ^ printed at the end of the Paris edi- 

5liV*\t -L^-S?'?^!; ?°^i>l?^®'^S tion of the king's work, 1562, p. 102. Luther 

Mary, though the statute itself had been ^^^ ^dium Dei et hominum, pestis ilia 

"f LlTth. On. ii. 517-634. Melancthon was "fl*^.-??- "l"^"?^: . . 

ashamed of the violence of Luther's writings. _ ' OP; "• 104—130. The mvectiye against 

Qnem quidem virum ego meliorem esse Luther's union with Catherine Boren, a 

judico, quam qnaUs "videtur facienti de eo ^^^* ^ written with an elegance and elo- 

judicium ex lUis violentis scriptionibus q«enoe far beyond the powers of Henry 

ipsius.— Ep. ad Camer. p. 90. Sir Thomas (P- HO). I know not who was the real 

More wrote an answnr to Luther, under the author. , 

fictitious name of William Boss. Eruditis- '* Sleidan, 42, 67, 68. Baynald, tiii. 486. 

aimi Tiri Gulielmi Bossei opus elegans, doc* CoUier^ ii. Beoords, p. 3. 
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The edict of Worms had become a 
dead letter at the expiration of a few 
months ; and Luther, returning to 
Wittemberg, had published his Ger- 
man translation of the Scriptures. It 
was preposterous to imagine that from 
the perusal of the sacred yolumes the 
common people could be enabled to 
dedde those questions which divided 
the most learned ; but the present 
flattered their pride; they felt their 
obligations to tiie man who had ren- 
dered them the judges of their own 
belief; and when they did not under- 
stand his arguments, were still oon- 
vinoed by the attraction of novelty, 
the promise of ireedom, and the hope 
of sharing in the spoils of the churoh.^ 
l%e increase of new teacbws kept 
equal pace with the increase of new 
leligionists. The country ourate, who 
was unknown beyond the precincts of 
his village, the friar, who had hitherto 
vegetated in the obscurity of his 
convent, saw the way to riches and 
odebrity suddenly opened before 
tiiem. They had only to ascend 
their pulpits, to display the new 
light, which had lately burst upon 
them, to declaim against the wealth 
of the clergy and the tyranny of the 
popes, and they were immediately 
followed by crowds of disciples, whose 
gratitude suppUed their wants, and 
whose approbation secured to them 
importance in the new church. But 
these teachers soon discovered that 
they had as good a claim to infalli- 
bility as Luther; they began to 
dispute many of his doctrines, and 



^ Germany at this period abounded with 
military adventurers. As the institution of 
standing armies was jet in its infancy, when 
any prince began a war, he sent to hire 
soldiers in Germany or Switzerland, and 
these at the end of their engagement, which 
seldom lasted more than six months, re- 
turned home to live on the plunder which 
they had made, till they should receive 
another oflfer of service. It was observed 
that mo8t of these, both officers and men, 
attached themselves to Lnther. But the 
most celebrated was Sickingen, of an ancient 
family situated near the fihine. He not 



to reform the reformer himself. 
Zwinglins declared against him ia 
Switzerland, and severed from his 
empire the four dties of Strasburg, 
Lindau, Constance, and Memmingen* 
Munoer, driven from Saxony, erected 
his hostile standard at Mulhausen, 
in Thuringia. He taught the natural 
equality of men, the rif^t of each to 
hk share in the commoD property of 
all, the abolition of every authority 
not founded on the gospel, and the 
formation of a new kingdom upon 
earth, to consist entirely of the saints. 
The peasants, allured by his doctrines, 
were soon in arms, and the princes of 
the empire began to tremUe for their 
political existencei Luther was over- 
whdmed with reproaches ; the evil, it 
was said, had sprung firom the ten- 
dency of his doctrines ; and, to justi^ 
himself, he declared that Muncer was 
inspired and aided by the devil, and 
that the only remedy was to exthrpate 
with fire and sword both the teaohsf 
and his disciples. After many a bloody 
field in different parts of tiie empire^ 
the CathoUcs and Lutherans by their 
united efforts suppressed the insur- 
rection.^ But the moment the com- 
mon enemy was removed, thor mutual 
diffidence revived; and the CSathohc 
princes requested the presence of the 
emperor to protect them from the 
machinations of their enemies ; and 
the Protestant princes concluded at 
Torgau a league for their common de- 
fence. It was afterwards strengthened 
by the accession of new members ; and 
in the course of a few pages we shall 

only invited the reformer to fire with him, 
but promised to protect him against the 
whole world. Under pretext of a commis- 
sion from Charles, he levied 10,000 foot and 
2,000 horse, overran the electorate of 
Treves and laid siege to the ci^. His 
object was to employ the religions raehngs 
of his troops in Tormin{|[ a principality rar 
himself out of the ecclesiastical deetontet. 
But the German princes, aware of his am- 
bition, combined against him, and madA 
him prisoner. — Sleid. 36. Behmidt, L viii« 
0. 7. s Sleid. 34. 
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see this oonfederacy, ayowedly formed 
to support and propagate the new 
doctrines, in active correspondence 



with the king of England, the enemy 
of religious itinovation, and the de- 
fender of the orthodox faith. 
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When Henry married the princess 
Oatherine she was in her twenty-sxth 
year. The graces of her person de- 
rived additional lustre from the ami- 
able qualities of her heart; and the 
propriety of her conduct, during a 
long pefiod of trial and suspense, had 
deserred and obtained the applause 
of the whole court. She bore him 
three bods and two daughters, all of 
whom died in their infancy, except 
the princess Mary, who surriyed both 
her parents, and afterwards ascended 
the throne.* For several years the 
king boasted of his happiness in pos- 
sessing so accomplished and virtuous 
a consort ;^ but Catherine was older 
than her husband, and subject to fre- 
quent infirmities; the ardour of his 
attachment gradually evaporated ; and 
at last his inconstancy or superstition 
attributed to the curse of Heaven l^e 
death of her children and her subse- 
quent miscarriages. Yet even while 
she suffered firom his bad usage, he 
was compelled to admire the meek- 
ness with which she bore her afiUc- 
tions, and the constancy with which 

^ Notwithstanding the prohibition of 
Burnet, I believe tluit Catherine had five 
<ddldren, on the authority of Sanders (p. 5, 
OoL Agrip. 1610), confirmed by the testi- 
mony of Maeon (De Miniat. Ang. p. 1^), 
and of Cardinal Pole : Liberos plures ex ea 
auBcepit. Si vero reliqni deceeserint, at 
onam reliqnit. — Poli Apol. ad Car. Y. Csra. 
p. 163. See Appendix, M. 



she maintained her rights. The queen 
had lost his heart ; she never forfeited 
his esteem. 

As long as he was attached to Ca- 
therine;, he was careful to confine his 
passions within the bounds of imblie 
decency; and, though he might in- 
dulge in occasional amours, he re- 
frained from open and scandalous 
excesses. The first of the royal mis- 
tresses whose name has been preserved 
in history, was Elizabeth, the daughter 
of Sir John Blount, and relict of ^ 
Gilb^ Tailbois. By her he had a 
son, named in baptism Henry Fitz- 
roy, whom he successively raised to 
the titles and offices of earl of Not- 
tin^am, duke of Richmond, admiral 
of England, warden of the Scottish 
marches, and lieutenant of Ireland. 
His excessive partiality to the boy 
provoked a suspicion that he intended 
to name him his successor, to the pre- 
judice of his legitimate daughter; 
but, to the grief and disappointment 
of the father, the young Fitaroy died 
in London, bef(»re he bad completed 
his eighteenth year.' 

* Qnam sic initio regni amatit, ut neBio 
yir erga carissimam eoi^jogem majorem 
ostenderit amorem. — Ibid« [Me also oaap.i« 
note 2. 

* Sandford, 496. Giovanni Joaoohiso, 
whom the king had introduced to the young 
Fitzroy, says of him, April 11, 1S30, B b^ 
lissimo e costnmatissimo ed anoh* litento 
figliolo.— Apud Le Grand, iii. 416. 
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jewels ;* and it wbs probably to gra- 
tify her, that he created her fiUh«r 
Tifloount Bochford, and appointed 
him treamirer of the royal hooso- 
hM.^ Anne oould not be Mind to 
the impreHum which her charms had 
Blade on the amorous monarch ; but, 
when he Tentured to hint to her his 
zeal object, she indignantly replied, 
that she could not be his wife, and 
would not be his mistress.' 

This answer, instead of checking, 
served only to irritate the passion of 
the king, who for more than a twelve- 
month persisted in urging his suit 
with protestations of the most ardent 
aiftachment. But Anne had derived 
wisdom from the fate of her sii^r 
Mary. She artfiiUy kept her lo^eiv 
in suspense ; but tempered her resist- 
ance with so many blandishments. 



L Cavenduh (in Wordsworth's Ecclesias* 
ticol Biography), 363—369. Hejlin's Be- 
formation. 269, 260. 

9 On tne fall of Wolsey, when Anne 
reigned without control, in 1520, her father 
waa created earl of Ormond in Ireland, and 
of Wiltshire in England. His competitor, 
Sir Piers Butler, who claimed as heir 

general to the last earl, was created earl of 
issorj, and, havin(( surrendered all his 
lands to the king, received them back by a 
grant from the crown. 

3 Ooncnbina enim tua fieri pndica mulier 
nolebat, uxor volebat. — Pol. ibid. Ilia cuius 
amore rez deperibat, pertinacissirae negabat 
•ui corporis potestatero, nisi matrimonio 
conjunutam, se illi unquam factnram. — Pol. 
ad regem 8coti», p. 176. There is in the 
81oane MS. 2496 a pretended copy of the 
very words in which she answered the king. 
* Misere ardebas, homo hoc ntatis et isto 
rerum usu, puelln amore— Ilia sororem 
▼inccre contendebatin te amatore retinendo. 
—Pol. f. Ixxvi. In one of his epistles to 
Anne, he states that, though it was more 
than a year since he had been wounded by 
Cupid's dart, he was still uncertain whether 
he bad failed, or had obtained a place in 
her heart. Ayant este plus q'ung anntf 
attaynte du dart d'amours, non estant 
Msurd de faliere, ou tronver place en Totre 
ceur ot affection. — Hearne s Avesbury, 
p. 860. The date of this letter is not given ; 
Dut it must have preceded the letter No. 16, 
which from internal evidence was written in 
Dec. 16-i7, or Jan. 1628. Whence it follows 
that the king's passion for Anoe must have 
begun at the latest iu the summer of 1626, 
prohahty much earlier ; at all eventa before 
the time assigned to the origin of his 



that his hopes^ though repeatedly 
disappomted, were never totally ex- 
tinguished.^ Heury was aware that 
some olqectioiis had been formerly 
raised to his marriage with Catherine ; 
bat the qoestioa had been set at rest 
by the unanimous deoision of his 
oouncii; and seventeen years had 
dapeed without m suspicion of the 
unlawfulness of their union. Now, 
however, his increasing passion finr 
the daughter of Lady Boleyn induced 
him to reconsider the subject; and 
in the company of his confidants he 
aflfected to fear that he was living in a 
state of incest with the rriict of his 
brother.^ Whether the idea of m 
divorce arose spontaneously in bis 
mind, or was suggested by the of- 
i^ciousness of others, may be unoer- 
ii^f but the royal wish was no 



bin 



with 



scruples respecting 
CathAnne* 

* SmanaB co^pH aotooltare ejxm eoneis 
pise^ntiam stimnlanti, at iUam anaret, qum 
sui corporis poteetatem faotoram pemega- 
bat, nisi remota ilia, &o. Ab hoe igitar 
initio, &c.— Poli Apol. ad C»a. 116, 116. 
Efflictim deperiit. Q^om vero podiatiam 
expugnare non potniaseti in nzorem spe 
prolis maacnlsB ambivifc.— Caab. 3. 

The first snggestaon of the divorce has 
been attributed to diibreat persons. 1. Bj 
the public the credit or imamy of it was 
g^ven to Wolsey (Instijnitor et aactor con- 
silii existimabator. — Pali Aped, ibid.) ; sod 
the emperor in his answer to Heniy's de- 
fiance, openly charges the cardinal with it. 
— Apud Le Grand, ui. 46. 2. Wolsey denied 
or admitted it, as best smited his purpose. 
He denied it in presenee of the king in the 
legatine court (Cavendish, 4i8), and re- 
peatedly boasted of it to the French ambas- 
sador.— Apud Le Grand, iii. 186, 200, 318, 
319. 3. Henry himself declared that the 
idea originated not with the cardinal, bat 
with himself; and thi^ his samples were 
confirmed by the bishop of Tarb<» (Caven- 
dish, ibid. Le Grand, m. 218. Hall. 180) ; 
and Longland, the king's confessor, agrees 
with him so far as to say that he derived his 
first information respecting it firom Henry. 
—Burnet, iii. App. p. 400. New Bnmet, 
i.69. 

But Cardinal Pole, who, writing to the 
king on such a subject would hardly venture 
to assert what, if it were not true, Henry 
must have known to be false, assures as 
that it was first mentk>ned to the king by 
certain divines, whom Anne Boleyn sent to 
him for that pvpoee. lUa i^se saosrilotes 
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sooner commitmcated to Wolsey, than 
he offered his aid, and yentured to 
promise complete success. JSis views, 
however, were very different from 
those of his sovereign. Either unap- 
prized of Henry's intentions in favour 
of Anne, or persuading himself that 
the present amour would terminate 
like so many others, he looked for- 
ward to the political consequences 
of the divorce; and that he might 
* perpetuate** the alliance hetween 
England and France, had already se- 
lected, for the successor of Catherine, 
Ben^, the daughter of Louis XII.' 
^e public had, indeed, fixed on Mar- 
garet, duchess of Alen^on, but the 
letters to which I have referred show, 
tiiat if he ever thought of her, he 
soon renounced that idea in fiivour of 
Ben^. 

Before we proceed, it will be neces- 
sary to direct the reader's attention 
to the events which, during ih.6 in- 
terval, had shaken the papal power in 
Italy. By the defeat of Prands at 
Pavia, Clement found himself placed 
in a most delicate situation, the em- 
barrassments of which were multiplied 
by the irresolution of his own mind 
and the insincerity both of his allies 
and of his enemies. Abandoned to 
the resentment of the imperialists, 
whose victorious troops from Naples 
on the south, and Lombardy on the 
north, could, at any moment, overrun 
his dominions, he concluded a treaty 
with their commanders ; but this the 
emperor refused to ratify without the 
addition of other and more humi- 
liating articles. Floating between 
hope and fear, he sometimes courted 
the friendship, at other times pro- 
voked the hostility of that prince; 
their correspondence was embittered 



gaos, {(fraves theolo^, gnaai pijpionk 
prompts voluntatis misit, qm pon modo tibi 
Bcere affirmarent nzorem dimittere, sed 
graviter etiam peccare dicerent, quod pnnc- 
tom nllum temporis earn retinerea ; ao nisi 
oontinao repadiues, graTissimam Pel offen- 



by mutual reproaches; and the charges 
of ingratitude and breach of faith were 
repelled by Clement with complaints 
of insatiate rax)acity and ambition.^ 
After the liberation of Francis, the 
pontiff eagerly formed a confederacy 
with that monarch, with Sforza, duke 
of Milan, and with the republics of 
Venice and Florence. Its object was 
to inreserve the independence of the 
Italian states ; and Henry was named 
its protector; but he refused the 
honour, on the ground that it con- 
tained articles with which he had no 
concern, and contented himself with 
making a collateral alliance with 
Francis, by which both monarchs 
bound themselves to consent to no 
arrangement with the emperor which 
did not include security for the money 
due to Henry from that prince, and 
an engagement on his part to release 
the two sons of Francis on the pay- 
ment of a million of crowns. The 
Italians collected an army; but the 
French monarch, though he promised 
much, performed nothing; and Cle- 
ment was reduced to the necessity of 
again soliciting a peace. His request 
was granted by Moncada, the governor 
of Naples; and yet that ofl&cer, under 
pretence of revenging the wrongs of 
the Colonnesi, at the end of four 
weeks advance in secrecy to the 
walls of Eiome, seized one of the gates,, 
compelled the pontiff to take refuge 
in the castle of St. Angelo, and plun- 
dered the rich palace of the Vatican. 
A second treaty was concluded ; new 
outrages followed on both sides; the 
allies again took the field ; and a faint 
gleam of success gave a transient lustre 
to their arms. 

To reiuforce the imperialists, Fre- 
undsberg, a German partisan, had 



nonem denuntiarent. Hio nrinuu totiot 
fabulsB exorsus fait.— Pole, f. Ixzvi. 

1 Lettres de T^v^ne de Bayoniie, apod 
Le Grand, iii. 166, 1^. 



> See FaOaTicino, i. 235—342. 
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raised a body of his oountrymen, 
amountiDg to fourteen thousand 
men; and these were joined at 
Fiorenzuola by Bourbon with ten 
thousand needy adventurers, partly 
Spaniards and partly Italians. This 
formidable army had neither pay nor 
provisions ; but the leaders undertook 
to enrich themselves and their fol- 
lowers with the plunder of Florence 
and Bome; and though the allies 
carefully watched their steps, though 
they occasionally interrupted their 
progress, still the adventurers, stimu- 
lated by hope and necessity, continued 
to hasten towards their prey. Cle- 
ment in his consternation submitted 
to articles of peace dictated by Lan- 
noy, the viceroy of Naples ; but the 
imperialists despised the authority of 
that general ; his orders to withdraw 
were disobeyed; and his life was 
threatened when he ventured into 
their camp. Florence owed its pre- 
servation to the rapid and seasonable 
interposition of the allied army ; but 
the adventurers precipitated their 
march upon Home ; and in the first 
week of May reached the walls of 
that capital. The next day Bourbon 
(Freundsberg lay sick at Ferrara) led 
them to the assault ; and, though be 
fell by a musket-ball as he was mount- 
ing a ladder, the city was taken, and 
was abandoned during five days to 
the mercy of a licentious and infu- 
riate soldiery. The Spaniards and 
Italians chiefly confined themselves 
to the plunder of the houses and 
palaces; the Germans, who had em- 
braced the doctrines of Luther, ran- 
sacked the churches and convents. 
Every species of torture was employed 
to draw from the captives the dis- 
closure of their hidden wealth; and 
women of every rank were promis- 
cuously subjected to the brutality of 
the conquerors. If we may believe 

^ PaUavicino, 242—246. Guicciard. 1264. 
Muratori, xiv. 224— 2.'J5. Du Bellay, 113. 
: * Herbert, 197. A letter from the bukop 



the contemporary writers, the horrors 
which attended the sack of Bome 
exceeded whatever the imagination 
can picture ; and the eternal city suf- 
fered more from the ravages of a 
Christian army than it had ever done 
from the hostiUty of pagan barbarians. 
At length Moncada arrived, and by 
his presencechecked the licentiousness 
of the soldiers ; Clement^ who had fled 
into the castle of St. Angelo, was care- 
fully surrounded and besieged by his 
enemies.* 

While Bourbon led his hungry 
followers to the sack of Bome, the 
kings of England and France were 
idly employed in devising offen- 
sive leagues and matrimonial alli- 
anoes. Francis before his liberation 
from captivity had been contracted to 
Leonora, the emperor's sister; bat 
his subsequent offer to proceed to the 
solemnization of marriage was rejected 
by Charles, on the ground that he 
had not yet compUed With ihe other 
obligations of the treaty ; now Henry, 
to widen the breach between the two 
sovereigns, tendered to Francis the 
hand of the princess Mary, who 
had reached her eleventh year. The 
French monarch, equally anxious to 
bind his English brother to his in- 
terests, accepted the offer, urged an 
immediate marriage, and made light 
of the objections which the father 
drew from the immature age of his 
daughter.' But Henry was inflex- 
ible; and the French ambassadors, 
the bishop of Tarbcs and the viscount 
of Turcnne, at length signed a treaty, 
by which it was agreed that the 
princess should marry either Francis, 
or his second son the duke of Orleans ; 
Francis, as it was afterwards ex- 
plained, if that monarch should 
remain a widower till she arrived at 
the age of puberty ; the duke of Or- 
leans, if in the interval it should be 

of Bath contains a most singular proposal 
from the mother of Francis on this subject. 
— Hlddes, Collect, p. 141. 
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deemed desirable by both parties that 
the kins should marry Leonora. Two 
other treaties were concluded at the 
same time, that both monarcbs should 
jointly mike war on the emperor, if 
he rejected the proposals which they 
meant to offer ; that Henry for him- 
self, his heirs and successors, should 
renounce all claim to any lands at 
that time in possession of the king of 
France, and that Francis and his suc- 
cessors should pay for ever to Henry 
and his heirs a yearly rent of fifty 
thousand crowns of gold, in addition 
to all other sums due to him from the 
French monarch.^ It was during the 
conferences respecting this marriage 
that the bishop of Tarbes, if we may 
believe the suspicious assertion of the 
king and the cardinal, ventured to 
ask whether the legitimacy of the 
princess were unimpeachable ? What 
could prompt him to put the ques- 
tion, we are not informed. It is 
certain that he had no such instruc- 
tions from his court, which still con- 
tinued to sohcit the union ; and the 
public afterwards believed that he 
spoke by the suggestion of Wolsey, 
who sought to supply the king with a 



1 It was to be paid perpetnia saecalis 
ftataria— ad extremam naque annomm de- 
oursmn, quern diyina providentia xnnodi 
hujns terminum posuit et determinaTit. In 
addition the English kine was also to re- 
ceive on board his own snips yearly a cer- 
tain quantity of the salt of firouage to the 
vaJue of 15,000 crowns. — Bym. xiv. 221. 
Herb. 80. * See Appendix, N. 

3 ** Fusmes chez la Boyne ou Ton dansa, 
et M. de Turaine par le commandement 
dudict Seigneur Roy, dansa aveo Madame 
la Frinoesse, et le Koy avec Mistress Bou- 
lan, qui a est« nourrie en France aTCcque 
la feue Boyne."— Journal 6 de May, MSS. 
de Brienne, f. 80. It is plain that the writer 
of this journal had no knowledge of the fact 
generally assumed as granted, that Anne 
was just returned from France after having 
lived for some years in the family of the 
duchess of AleD9on. We have a multitude 
of documents respecting her durine the 
year 1627, and a multitude of others cmring 
each succeeding year of her life, yet there 
is not, I believe, in all of them together a 
single passage which by any ingenuity can 
be tortured into a meaning allusive to her 
supposed connection with the duchess of 



decent pretext for opening his project 
of a divorce.' Before their departure 
Henry gave to the ambassadors a 
magnificent entertainment at Green- 
wich. Three hundred lances were 
broken before supper ; in the evening 
the company withdrew to the ball- 
room, where they were entertained 
with an oration and songs, a fight at 
barriers, and the dancing of maskers. 
About midnight the king and Tu- 
renne retired with six others, dis- 
guised themselves as Venetian noble- 
men, and returning took out ladies 
to dance. The reader will not be sur- 
prised.to learn that Henry's partner 
was Anne Boleyn.* 

That lady still retained her ascen- 
dancy over the heart of the king, to 
whom a divorce from Catherine was 
now become an object of greater im- 
portance than the friendship of the 
most powerful prince in Christendom. 
He communicated his doubts respect- 
ing the validity of his marriage to 
several canonists and divines, who 
easily discovered the real wish of their 
sovereign through the thin disgiuse 
with which he affected to cover it, — 
tbe scruples of a timorous conscience, 

Alen^on. The first mention of this connec- 
tion, as far as I can learn, occurs in Me- 
teren, the Dntoh historian of the Nether- 
lands, about the end of this century; but 
Meteren, when he refers to matters not 
conoemine his own country, betrays the 
most profound ignorance or insincerity. 
Thus, on this very subject, he makes Anne 
reside with the duchess of Alenfon (the 

Sieen of Navarre) till the year 1632, when 
e accompanies her mistress to the inter- 
view between Henry and Francis at Calais 
and Boulogne, where Henry sees her and 
falls in love with her. ** Ladite Anna Bol- 
lain demeura en France, premierement prds 
de la Boyne Claude, et puis apres pres de 
la Boyne de Navarre, aveo laquelle elle vint 
k Calais et k Bologne, ou les deux Boys sa 
devoyent entreparler, ou le Boj Henry la 
vid, et luy pleut tellement an'il ne reposa 
point, qu'il ne Tent en Angleterre et qu'il 
rent espousde." — Meteren, L'Histoire de* 
Fays Has, traduit de Flamand en Francoys 
car T. D. L. Huye. Amstelod. 1670, fol. 20. 
Now we know that the queen of Nararre 
was not at that interview, and that Henry 
himself took Anne with him to it.— See 
later, c. iii. anno 1532. 
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and the danscr of a dupoted 
aoQ.* Mail of them, from a 
m LeTitioiu» conienoed that no dis- 
pcoasioii ocMijd authorue a marriase 
with the vidov of a brother : two 
from paasafes in Deuteronomy in- 
ferred, that ihe i«ohibition wma not 
vnifersal, bat admitted an exceptioo 
in the kin^ s case, where the first mar- 
ha^ h^ been improduetife of iasue.' 
The advocates lor the divorce were 
disivnoerted hj this repij of Uieir 
opponents ; and ahandoning the arga- 
meats firom ScriiKure, began to ques- 
tion the vahdity of the dipensation 
on three other grj^nds: 1. Because 
il was not sufficientlj ample; ± be- 
cau:$e it had been obtained under 
fidse pretences; and S. because it had 
been solicited without the consent 
of Henry, the party chiefly interested 
in it. 

At the dose of the late negotiation 
it had been agreed that Wolsey 
should proceed to the continoit, that 
he might settle in person with Francis 
certain points whkh still remained in 
suspense. Of these, the chief, in the 
kiug*s estimation, regarded the pro- 
mised marriage of the princess Mary. 
How could he give her, as his heir- 
appareut, to Francis, at the moment 
when he intended to bastardize her 
by repudiating her mother? That 
monarch still insisted on their union; 
and the most that TVolsey could 
obtain in the conferences in April 
was, that the marriage should take 
place either with the king or his 
second son, the duke of Orleans. 
Henry would not consent to the first 
part of this alternative; and there- 
fore imposed on his minister the task 
of persuading Francis to be satisfied 
with the se(X)nd, or to break off the 
intended marriage altogether.' It was 



' 8i> much so that Pae«, in a letter to 
Henry, uses repeatedly ** ayenst jroa," or 
"for ifou," as synonymous with "a|»ainst 
iht> divorce" "for the <fn?9rc«."— Knight's 
Erasmus, App. p. zxt. 



with mmiy miaginDgi that iSae car- 
dinal had aoeepted the commiaBion. 
He knew that the advioe came firam 
his politieBl enemies, the dukes of 
Norfolk and Saffolk, and the loid 
Bodiford, aQ waim adfooates for the 
divorce; and he foreMw that tiiey 
woaM improve the opportonitgr of his 
absence to undermine his credit with 
the king; by innmiating that he was 
an eoeniy to it. Perhaps he might 
have s o ce e eded in his attempt to 
avoid this misiaon, had not the news 
arrived of the recent ooonrrenoes in 
Italy. The king, thoof^ he felt, or 
affected to feel, the deepest grief for 
the misfortanes of the pontiflE^ was not 
blind to the benefits which might be 
derived frmn his captivity. It mi^t 
be assnnied as a inoof of the insatiate 
ambition of Chiurles; it would give 
the sanctioa of rdigion to Uie war in 
which Henry'b engagements with 
Francis would probably involve him; 
and, above all, it vrould supply the 
cardinal with a pretext for deddinft 
without the papal interferenoep the 
question of the divorce in his lega- 
tine court l^ew prospects were 
opened ; new treaties were to be ne- 
gotiated ; and Wolsey made np his 
mind to fulfil with apparent cheerful- 
ness the pleasure of his sovereign/ 

Hitherto the king had concealed 
his thoughts respecting a divorce 
from the knowledge of the queen, and 
with that view had sworn to secrecy 
every individual to whom they had 
been communicated. But Catherine's 
eyes had witnessed his partiality for 
her maid, and her jealousy at last dis- 
covered the whole intrigue. In a fit 
of passion she reproached him to his 
face with the baseness of his conduct; 
attributing it, however, to the policy 
of the cardinal, and to his hostihty to 



* Lerit. zriii. 16; xz. 21. Deuteroa. 
xrr. 6. See Appendix, O. 

s State Papers, i 191. 

« State Papan, 191. Cayeadieb, c. ziii. 
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her on xMOunt of bar hmilf. After 
a "shorts tngedie," Henry appeased 
her. Ue apiKaled to her pietf ; aud 
protested that his odI; object was (u 
seiu^h out the truth, and to tran- 
quiltiis his onu oouscienoe. She re- 
plied thut ibe oame a virgio to his 
bed ; that she would aaver admit that 
the had hem linng in incest for 
eighteen ;ears ; and that she would 
have, what oould not in justice be 
denied ber, tiie aid of both natiTo and 
fareiKD oouDsel to defend her right.' 
From thut momettt all her prooeed- 
ings were strictl; wabihed ; for it was 
become of importanoo to cut bw off 
from atl communication with the aa- 
peror, as long sa that prince k^t tiie 
pontiffinhisoustodr. Still, in defiance 
of every precaution, die fonnd the 
means of sending information to the 
arobduclMfis in Flanders and also t« 
her n^bew in Spain.' 

In the meanwhile the cardinal had 
set out on bis embassy, baring pre- 
rionalj beg^ of the lung by letter 
to defend him during his absence 
against those who might represent 
him as a eoTert opponent of the 
diTorce.' As he passed through Kent 
he disclosed the " king's secret mat- 
ter "—so it was called— to the prelates 
of Canterbury and Bochester, telling 
them Uiat it was Qist mooted by the 
bishop of Tarbes in the late oon- 
fbrenoes, and Bolioiting their opinion, 
because he would be called i^ion to 
discuss the question with the Ftenoh 
ministers.* Crossing the sea, he en- 
tered France, where he was received 

1 etui* Pmp««, i, IBS. 197. 

> lUd.i.Ilo. 317, 320,276. 

■ Ibid. lOfi. Woft«T Jn ipAiUDf of the 
qncm'a qnurel with 601117, lad npiewed 
. r — .1... k..- -i-.^„„^ ^(,„]j u,Mfp„„ 



with til the ditlinotioD due to a 
arvinied head, because he bad been . 
iV)pointed looum-tenens of the king. 
Pageants were exhibited ; addresKs 
were delivered ; and in every town 
the prisons were thrown open at hii 
command. These honours mixht flat- 
ter, they did not sati&fy the lau'dinaL 
" messages, no prayers, could he 
obtain pemission to proceed to Paris, 
prevail on the French monarch to 
>it him. Francis, nnder diflfcrent 
pretoits, kept Wolsey at Abbeville, 
that he himself might remain un- 
shackled, till he had ascertained the 
fate of the proposals which the French 
and English ambassadors bad con- 
jrantly made to the emperor.' They 
were refused ; and then the king 
hastened irith his court to Amiens, 
amicus to atone to the cardinal by 
his present attentions for his past 
negtect. He knew that Cborlce, to 
detach Hsiry from the aliianoe, hod 
made to him Qm offer of Milan, with 
the band of the princess of Portugal 
for the dnke of Richmond, the king's 
natural son ; bnt fortunately Wol- 
sey, though his sovereign besitKtod, 
looked on the overture as a mere 
arliGoe,' and seised the opportonity 
to obtain trwa the apprehmooos of 
Francis every object which he aougbt. 
On his representation that no peaoe 
could be hoped for in £urope unlets 
the Frenoh king should marry Leo- 
uora, Fiaads eonseated, tboufth not 
without a real or pretended stmgi^, 
to waive the claim to tbe princess 
Mary. It na agreed that she should 

Tlii* vu OB Uu flnt of Iidr, Hd hs ut off 
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marry the duke of Orleans, a boy 
eight years old ; but that the articles 
of marriage — Mary throughout the 
negotiation was considered heir-appa- 
rent — should not be settled till the 
young prince had attained the age of 
puberty ; and that if, for any reason, 
or on account of any event which might 
come to p€us, the marriage did not 
take place, that failure should not 
interrupt the finendship between the 
crowns, nor invalidate any provision 
of the treaties concluded between 
them. It was also resolved that, in 
order to avoid the expense of the 
personal interview of the two kings 
formerly stipulated, the present meet- 
ing of Francis and the cardinal should 
be taken for the fulfilment of that 
provision. Several questions respect- 
ing the subsidy to be paid by Henry 
towards the Italian war were then 
adjusted; and the two kings were 
made to unite in a declaration, that, 
as long as the pontiff remained in 
captivity, they would neither consent 
to the convocation of the general 
council, nor admit any bull or breve 
issued by Clement in derogation of 
their rights, or of the rights of their 
subjects ; that during the same period 
the concerns of each national church 
should be conducted by its own 
bishops; and that the judgments of 
Wolsoy in his legatine court should, 
in defiance of any papal prohibition, 
be carried into execution, whatever 
might be the rank of the party con- 
demned ; a clause of which the real, 
though secret, object was to invest 
Wolsey with unlimited power in the 
trial of tlie divorce, and to deprive 



» StatoPapers, 135— 253,260-263. Rym. 
xiv. 2(>i«— 327. 

» Si»t» the narrstiTe of Pole (cum hio causa 
lahare Tideretnr luinistri nuellie pro se quis- 
qtjo illnm »ufl\ilciunt, foJ. Ixxvi.), and Wuke- 
(lohi'M letters in Knight's Krasmus, App. 
XXV. This man's viinity prompted him to 
uimort, that he could Hring forward argu- 
inontM for either side, unknomi to an^y other 
xuan in the kingdom. Ue was originally 



Catherine of any aid from the 
authority of the pontiff.' 

Whilst the ambassador was em- 
ployed in these treaties, Henry, at 
the persuasion of Wakefield, profes- 
sor of Hebrew in the university of 
Oxford, had resumed the plan so 
recently abandoned, and had resolved 
to rest his cause on the prohibition in 
Leviticus.* With this view a treatise 
was composed. The materials may 
have been furnished by others; but 
the king laboured assiduously at the 
work himself, and fortified his case 
with every argument and authority 
which his reading or ingenuity could 
supply.' The result was such as might 
have been anticipated. He convinced 
himself by his own reasoning ; he be- 
lieved that no impartial judge could 
pronounce against him; he began to 
look upon every man as an enemy 
who dared to doubt of the success of 
his cause. In this temper of mind 
it was with deep displeasure that he 
read the letters of the cardinal from 
France, detailing the difificulties which 
must arise from the observance of ju- 
dicial forms, the opposition of the 
emperor, and the obstinacy, the pro- 
tests, and the appeals of Catherine; 
representing the objections which 
might be opposed to the legitimacy 
of the king's issue by a future wife, 
unless the judgment to be pronounced 
by himself were confirmed by the pon- 
tiff; and suggesting a variety of ex- 
pedients, all of uncertain result, but 
all tending to his own aggrandizement. 
Henry rejected these suggestions, and 
let him know that they were thought 
to proceed more from a wish to gratify 



against the king, but became his advocate 
when he was told that the marriage with 
Arthur had been consummated. 

' Ilenry in one of his letters to Anne 
writes, that his book maketh 8ubsta.ntially 
fur his purpose — that he had been writing it 
four hours that day — and then ooncludes 
with expressions too indelicate to be tran- 
scribed.— Hearne's ATesbary, 360. 
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his own ambitiontluuita promote the 
cause or hii sovereign.' It was in 
vam tjiat Wobey d«epatcbod the 
bishop ut Bath to eiplaiti whit be 
considered the real state of tho iiues- 
tioQ; that he deolwed himself "ready 
(o expose hia body, life, and blood for 
tbaaclueTing of the wjyal interest."' 
liia king's distruBt iws now too 
deeply rooted; he refused to give 
his GOnfidence to the agents employed 
br Wolsey, resolved to negotiate with 
the pope through an envoy of his 
own ; and selected for that mission 
his secretary Enight, though the 
cardintd pronounced him unfit fur 
so deUcate an office. Knight was 
ordered to call on Wolsey in his 
way, and^ ask his advice as to the 
best means of gaining access to 
Clement, but on no socount to com- 
municate to him the iDstructioiis 
which he had received. 

The envoy found Wolsey at Cotn- 
peigae, vrhere he had gone to pay 
his reepeolfl to Louise, the mother of 
Francis, and delivered to him a letter 
cf recall from Henry, nccomprmi^d, 
however, with another in Ihe king's 
own hand, thanking him for hie 
services during the negotiation 
Amiens.^ Having hastily collected 



the French cardinal^ ho prevailed 
on them to join him in a common 
lett«r to Clemen^ in which they 
icqutunt«d the Vfi^itia' with the pro- 
visions of the lata treaty respecting 
the aete which might be done by him 
prison, and solicited him to appoint 
delegate for the eierdse of the 
papal power on tliis side of the 
Alps during his captivity.* He then 
eded to take his leave of the 
icing and his mother, and to ^vs 
(hem, for the Srst time, as had hem 
previously devised,' a bint of the 
intended divorce, but " in so dark 
and cloudy a sorte," that his real 
meaning might be an enigma to be 
disclosed by the evetit. With this 
view he assured Louise— probably he 
did the same to Francis— that^ "if 
she lived another year, she should 
see as great union on one side, and 
disunion on the other, as she would 
ask or wish for." " These," he added, 
1 not idle words. Let her treasure 
them up in her memory ; time would 
Biplain them.'" Thme can be no 
doubt that he meant the divorce of 
Henry from Catherine, and a mar- 
riage between Henry and the French 
prinoess, probably Sen^ daughter of 
Louis XII.' 



■• nith Ihe priTlt;" of Chs cKritiDal'a ennraie 
is tbn HbiDM, ths ankaii of HDrfoIb sd' 
aaffolk, UDd die lord Eoohford : bat M th 
Buna time uuMlia lelter wu »ritlen «itli 
onl IhBii priuly, is wUcb (be Hue 6"' 
lam moflC ueutv tbuki, tor bia priidpdc 
in posCpoDiDff ibe ducloeDTB of the aeor^ 
muter to PrBDoia, and Tor hla duviuee t 
procnre iU wcnss irith the pootiE'.— EUu 

> ibii. 273. When the biibcip Dr»d Ih 
difflcoltiei roreMen by tho cardin«l, th^ 
Hat replied " th«t he hsd elndied Iho 
nulter hioiiFlf, nd found the torriaie un- 
liwftlji ■■ ' ^ 



m.Md o. 



-IT, he . 
■sited clghteec ,. ._.___ 

S.oen'i inppoied.Kppeil, ho did not eipect 
At ihevontd kppoklfrom tbo jod^iuenE of 
the preittai of CintBrbiirT, Eotheiler, Klj, 
•ndXondon. fl»th eiked, if she -■-'■■ —• 



](^of Bfttb, thabmliH good or it 14 njiDKhi. 
Ifit ilnmoght.let it bo ill deolired ; u^ 

bymayt b; nie."— BUb'i letter of Ad;. X, 

3 He thenki the long moat grfetothlly for 
thig condetoenaion, and tikol Sod la b> hil 
jud|ra, that vbaterer opinion the king 
aaghi haTe formed through re^rt or anp 
™«tioo, hs had no notion of prmita power 
or prafil, but onW of the adnnoenunt of 
the\iiie'a lecrii ^air.-SUtx Pup. 177, B. 

* Le Grand, iii. 1. Osicoiua, nliL 78. 

• •' Handling the same after inoh a cloi^y 
lad dark lorte that he ihal not knowe your 

Kt "(Khalf.liu'yoiir^igbn^ihaU tee to 
vhat effect the same wol be hroofht." — 
JtaCFap. !«0.SS1, ' Leersiid,ai.ia>. 
' Id. ISO. See Appandii, Q. 
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The ourdinal was followed to Eng- 
land by ambasBadon from Franois, 
who brought to Henry the decora- 
tions of the order of St Michael. 
Soon afterwards the kmg took an 
opportunity of communicating to 
Wolsey his fixed determination to 
marry Anne Boleyn. The minister 
received the intelUgence with grief 
and dismay. The disparity of her 
birth, the (huiger of being supplanted 
by a rival family, the loss of the 
French interest, which he hoped to 
secure by a future marriage with a 
French princess, and the additional 
difficulties which this resolution 
would throw in the way of the 
divorce, crowded upon his mind. 
On his knees he besought the king 
to recede from a project which would 
oover him with disgrace ;* but, aware 
of the royal temper, he soon desisted 
from his opposition, became a convert 
to the measure which he could not 
avert, and laboured by his subsequent 
services to atone for the crime of 
having dared to dispute the pleasure 
of his sovereign. The king's case 
or treatise was now laid before Sir 
Thomas More, who, pleading his 
ignorance of theology, suspended his 
judgment; and before the bishop of 
Bochester, who, having maturely 
weighed the arguments on both 
sides, gave an opinion unfavourable 
to the divorce.' It was to no pur- 
pose that the cardinal employed his 
eloquence and authority ; that he 
repeatedly held assemblies of prelates 
and divines ; few could be induced to 

1 GaTendish, p. 416. The reasons «re 
freqaently mentioned by the bishop of 
Bayonne, as haring been commnnicated to 
him by Wolsey. 

3 More's Works, p. 1^5. Fisher's letter 
(anno 1627) in Fiddes, p. 148. 

^ Fen de leors dooteors veulent conde- 
aeendre k lenr opinion. L'^vSqae de Ba- 
yonne, apad Le Grand, iii. 206. Initio 
caiifla tna una com iis, qui ipsius patro- 
dninm sasoeperant, in ipso tuo reeno ex 
omnibus scholis explosa est.— Fole, f. Ixxvii. 

♦ Bym. xiT. 301. This document is dated 



pronofonoe in fkvour of tlie king;* and 
the most that he could obtain was a 
declaration, that the motives alleged 
by Henry ftimished a reaaonabie 
ground for scruple, and that, for 
the ease of his oonsdenoe, he ought 
to refer the matter to the HxAy See, 
and abide by its decision.^ With ih» 
nation at large 1^ royal cause was 
unpopular. The fiite of a princess 
who had for so many yean been 
acknowledged as queen, and who had 
displayed in thai situation every 
virtue which could grace a throne, 
was calculated to awaken in her 
/avour the feelings of the public; and 
those who could not apinneoiate the 
real merits of the question were 
prompted to prefer her Ause from 
their opposition to tiie cardinal, the 
supposed author of the project ; their 
detestation of the present allianoe 
with France, the ancient enemy of 
England; and their feara that the 
divorce would lead to ^ intermp- 
tion of that advantageous intercourse 
which had subsisted for centuries be- 
tween this island and the emperoi^s 
subjects in the Netherlands.^ 

One great point, which ezerdsed 
and perplexed the ingenuity of the 
Toynl advisers, was to effect the divorce 
in so firm and legal a manner, that 
no objection might be afterwards 
raised to the legitimaoy of the king's 
issue by a subsequent marriage. For 
three months instructions were issued 
and revoked, amended and renewed, 
to the royal agent in Italy, Dr. 
Knight, to Wolsey's agents, the 

July 1, 1629. But that date reliBn merely 
to the certifloate itself: the eonsnltation 
which it describes is eTidently the aama as 
is mentioned by Sir Thomas More, 1426. 

^ These particulars are extracted frtMu 
the letters of the bishop of Bvjromie, Mud 
Le Grand, iii. 76, 81, 85, 96, 169. Wake- 
field says in one of lus letters, that if the 
people jcnew that he was writing against the 
queen, he should be stoned to death.— 
Knight's Eraarons, App. zzriii. Po&e also 
says, ipsis etiam defenioribiu (eanns Pm) 
vario oontomeli* genera affeotii.^-PQl0, 61.' 
Ixxrii* 
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three brothers Da Casale, and to 
Stapbilseo, dean of the Bota, whose 
approbation of the divorce had been 
obtained in his late visit to London. 
The emperor, on the other hand, had 
professed a determination to support 
ihe honour of his aunt; and demanded 
oi the pontiff, who, to procure pro- 
visions, had been comi)elled to admit 
the imperialists into the castle of St. 
Angelo, an inhibition to prevent the 
cause from being tried before any 
judge in England, with a promise 
that he would not consent to any 
act preparatory to a divorce, without 
the previous knowledge of Charles 
himself. To the last of these demands 
Clement assented ; but he refrised the 
first, on the ground that it was con- 
trary to the established usage. 

In the meanwhile a French army 
commanded by Lautrec, and accom- 
panied by Sir Sobert Jemingham, 
the English commissary, had crossed 
the Alps for the avowed purpose of 
liberating the pope from confine- 
ment. Lombardy was soon con- 
quered ; in his haste to reach 
Bome, the French general left Milan 
behind him, and marched with ex- 
pedition to Piacenza ; but there he 
unaccountably loitered for weeks, 
concluding useless alliances with the 
petty princes of Italy. The patience 
of Clement was exhausted by these 
delays ; a negotiation was oi)ened 
between him and his captors ; and 
it was agreed that, on the payment 

1 The treaty is in Le Grand, iii. 48. 

3 This dispensation was thought necessary 
to secore the intended marriaf e with Anne 
Boleyn from two objections, which might 
afterwards be brought against it. 1. A sus- 
picion was entertained that she had been 
actually contracted to Percy, and was there- 
fore bis lawful wife. On this account the 
^pensation was made to authorise t^e 
king's marriage with any woman, etiamsi 
talis sit, qnae prius cum alio contraxerit, 
dommodo iUud oamali copula non fuerit 
oonsummatnm. 2. Mary fioleyn had been 
Henry's mistress. Now the relationship 
between sister and sister is as near as the 
relationship between brother and brother; 



of part of his ransom, he should be 
restored to liberty, and on the pay- 
ment of another part, his states 
should be evaluated by the impe- 
rialists.* Observing, however, that 
the vigilance of his keepers began 
to relax, he contrived to escape one 
evening in the disguise ot a gardener, 
and reached in safety the strong 
city of Orvieto. There the first 
who waited on him were the Eng- 
lish envoys. They congratulated the 
pontiff on the recovery of his liberty, 
but required his immediate attention 
to the requests of their sovereign. > i 
To Clement nothing could have 
happened more distressing than this 
untimely visit. Bound to Henry by 
the ties of gratitude, he was unwil- 
ling to disoblige his beneftictor ; with 
his capital and his states in the pos- 
session of the imperialists, he dreaded 
to provoke the resentment of the 
emperor. The envoys presented to 
him for signature two instruments, 
by the first of which he would em- 
power Wolsey (in case of objection to 
Wolsey they were permitted to sub- 
stitute Staphilseo) to hear and decide 
the cause of the divorce; by the 
second he would 'grant to Henry a 
dispensation to marry, in the place 
of Catherine, any other woman 
whomsoever, even if she were already 
promised to another, or related to 
himself within the first degree of 
affinity.' The latter he signed with- 
out any alteration, the former, after 

whence it was argued that, if Henry, as he 
contended, could not validly marry Cathe- 
rine, on the supposition that she had been 
carnally known by kia brother Arthur, 
so neither could Anne validly marry Henry, 
because he had carnally known ker atster 
Maxy. On this account the following clause 
was introduced. Etiamsi ilia tibi alias se- 
oundo aut remotiore consanguinitatifl ant 
prvno affiniiatis gretdu, etiam ex quooumqae 
licito eeu iUicito coita proveniente, invieem 
oonjuncta sit, dummodo relicta firatris toi 
non fuerit. — See the dispensation in Her- 
bert, p. 294. Thus the cing was plaeed ia 
a most singular situation, compelled to 
acknowledge in the pontiff a power wfaieh 

b2 
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it had been compofied in a new style 
hy the cardinal Santi Quatri ; but, 
in delivering these instruments to 
Knight, he observed that he had 
sacrificed the considerations of pru- 
dence to those of gratitude ; that his 
safety, perhaps his life, now depended 
on the generosity of the king ; that 
prince might make what use of the 
oommission he deemed proper; but, 
if he would wait till the evacuation of 
the papal territories should secure 
the pontiff from the actual resent- 
ment of Charles, or till the approach 
of the French army under Lautrec 
could furnish him with an excuse for 
his conduct, a second oommission of 
similar import might be issued, and 
the king would obtain the same object 
without compromising the safety of 
his friend. But whether the English 
cabinet knew not what course to 
prefer, or sought to draw from the 
pontiff more important concessions, 
Knight had scarcely left Orvieto, 
when Gregorio da Casale was in- 
structed to request that a legate from 
Borne might be sent to England, 
and joined in the commission with 
Wolsey. To this also Clement as- 
sented, offering to ^enry the choice 
out of six cardinals ; but added, " the 
king is said by some to have chosen a 
most circuitous route. If he be con- 
vinced in his conscience, as he affirms, 
that his present marriage is null, 
he might marry again. This would 
enable me, or the legate, to decide 
the question at once. Otherwise it is 
plain that by appeals, exceptions, and 
adjournments, the cause must be pro- 
tracted for many years."* 

In the mean time Wolsey urged his 
sovereign to the faithful performance 

he at the same time denied, and to solicit a 
dispensation of the very same nature with 
that which he maintained to be invalid. 

^ See the records in Strype, i. 46 — 75, and 
Bamet, i. Reo. ii. No. iii. iv. v. vi. He tells 
ns, from a letter of Knight's, that the car- 
dinal Santi Quatri '* got 4,000 crowns as the 
reward of his pains, and in earnest of what 



of those engagements which be had 
latdy contracted with tiie king of 
France. The ambassadors from the 
two powers were recalled from the 
imperial court on the same day; and 
Clarenoeaux and Guienne, Idngs-at- 
arms, defied Charles in the names 
of their respective sovereigns. To 
Guienne the emperor replied that 
the defiance was superfluous, since he 
and Francis had long been at war; 
but to Clarenoeaux be delivered an 
eloquent justification of bis own con- 
duct, coupled with a sharp remon- 
strance against that of the cardinal 
In this paper he acknowledges the 
moneys wMch he bad borrowed of 
Henry, and professes bis readiness to 
repay them in due time and manner, 
on the recovery of bis bonds and 
pledges ; but he strongly denies any 
obligation of indemnity to the king 
of England for the suspoision of those 
annual rents which Francis had re- 
fused to pay during the last war; 
because he had received a promise 
from the cardinal that no indemnity 
should ever be demanded, and because 
Francis had taken the debt upon him- 
self by the treaties both of Madrid 
and of London. Nether was he 
liable to the stipulated penalty for 
the breach of his promise to marry 
the princess Mary, since Henry had 
refused to allow the solemnization of 
the nuptials when it was demanded, 
and had signified bis oonsent to the 
marriage of the emperor with Isabella. 
** God grant," be added, "that I may 
not have better reason to defy him, 
than he has to defy me. Can I 
pass over the injury with which he 
threatens my aunt by his application 
for a divorce; or the insult which he 

he was to expect when tiie matter shoold be 
brought to a conclosion" (p. 4B). Bat this 
is a mistake. From a posterior despatch of 
the 3l8t of May, it appears that 2,000 
crowns had been offered in tettimoniam 
acceptSB gratitudinis, bat that he could not 
be prevailed upon to aooept a penny. — 
Strype, i. App. p. 61. 
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has offered to me by soliciting me 
to marry a daughter whom he now 
pronounces a bastard? But I am 
perfectly aware from whom these 
suggestions proceed. I would not 
satisfy the rapacity of the cardinal 
of York, nor employ my forces to 
seat him in the chair of St. Peter; 
and he in return has sworn to be 
reTenged, and now seeks to fulfil his 
purpose. But if war ensue, let the 
blood that must be shed rest, where 
it ought, on the head of him who was 
the original instigator of it.''^ 

In England the popular feeling was 
openly and unequiTocally expressed. 
The merchants refused to fluent 
the new marts which had been 
opened in Prance, as substitutes for 
those in the Netherlands; the wool- 
carders, spinners, and clothiers could 
procure no sale for their manufac- 
tures, and the spirit of disaffection so 
rapidly and widely diffused itself, that 
the royal officers were instructed to 
watch and suppress the first symp- 
toms of insurrection. In the cabinet 
all the members excepting Wolsey 
were secretly hostile to the French 
alliance, and anxiously waited for the 
first reverse of fortune to effect the 
ruin of the favourite. Even Henry 
himself was disposed to peace, in the 
hope that a reconciliation with the 
emperor might induce that prince to 

1 I have abridged tliis interesting docu- 
ment, which is published by Le Grand, iii. 
27-48. 

* These particulars are taken from the 
despatches of the French ambassadors 
published by Le Grand, iii. 81—105. He 
says of the cardinal (February 6), Je 
pense qu'il est le seul en Angleterre, qui 
Teult la guerre en Flandres ; and Feb. 23, 
Pensez, que ce n'est pen de frais, que sons- 
tenir une chose contre tous les aultres, et 
avoir le tort, au moins de oe aui se peidt 
veoir le plus pr^s de son coste. See also 
Hall, 72, 73, 76. Sir Thomas More, who 
was one of the council, tells us that, when 
the others advised the king to remain at 
peace, and leave Charles and Francis to 
quarrel by themselves, the cardinal always 
repeated a fable of certain wise men, who 
foresaw that a great rain was coming which 
would make fools of all whom it should fall 



withdraw his opposition to the divorce, 
and thus liberate Clement from the 
fear of incurring his resentment. 
Wolsey stood alone ; but fortunately 
an overture was made by the arch- 
duchess Margaret, the governess of 
the Netherlands; a negotiation fol- 
lowed; and, after several ineffectual 
attempts to conclude a general peaoe» 
an armistice for eight months was 
signed between England and the Low 
Countries, while hostilities should 
still continue between England and 
Spain.* 

When Wolsey first solicited the 
commission and dispensation, he 
must have been aware that the 
pontiff would still be at liberty to 
revoke the cause from England to 
his own court, or to revise the sen- 
tence which might be pronounced by 
his delegates. He now ventured to 
proceed a step further. The secre- 
tary. Dr. Stephen Gardiner, a man 
eminently versed in the civil and 
canon law,^ and the king's almoner. 
Dr. Edward Pox, a most earnest 
advocate for the divorce, were ap- 
pointed agents, with instructions to 
call at Paris for recommendatory 
letters from the Prench king, to 
hasten thence to Venice, where they 
were to demand the restoration of 
Bavenna and Cervia to the Boman 
church, a restoration which Clement 

upon, and to escape it hid themselves under 
ground ; but when they came out they 
found the fools so numerous, that instead 
of governing them they were forced to 
submit to be governed by them. Whence 
he inferred that, if the English sat still 
while the fools fought, the xbols would at 
last xmite and fall upon them. ** I will not 
dispute," he adds, '^upon his grace's ooun- 
sayle, and I truste we never m^le warre but 
as reason woulde. But yet this fable for 
hys parte dydde in hys dayes help the kinf 
and the realme to spend many a rayre 
penye. But that geare is passed, and nya 
grace is gone ; our Lorde assoylehis soule.'* 
—More, 1436. See also Stote Pap. i. 286; 
and By m. ziv. 269. 

s Wolaey calls him, primariom secretii- 
simorum consiUomm secretariom, mei dimi- 
dium, et quo neminem habeo cariorem**- 
I Burnet, Bee. Ko. viii. 
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liHten Fox, who returned imme- 
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port of these instruments to Henry 
and Anne Boleyn, the king declared 
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himself satisfied; his mistress in the 
tumult of her joy mistook both per- 
sons and things, and expressed in the 
most significant terms her gratitude 
for the services of the agent. But by 
Wolseytiie commission was reoeiyed 
with feelings of alarm and disappoint- 
ment; in an assembly of canonists 
and diyines every clause was sub- 
jected to the most minute examina- 
tion; and numerous explanations, 
additions, and corrections were sug- 
gested. These were immediately for- 
warded to Gkurdinerwith new instruc- 
tions to require that Cardinal 
Campeggio should be joined in the 
commission with his English brother, 
as a prelate more experienced in the 
forms of the Boman courts.^ 
* Wolsey had at first persuaded him- 
self that a divorce mi§^t be justly 
pronounced, on the ground that the 
original dispensation had been issued 
wi^out the knowledge of Henry, 
one of the parties concerned. He 
now began to hesitate ; and took the 
opportunity of declaring to the king 
at one of the consultations, that 
though he was bound in gratitude, and 
was ready " to spend his goods, blood, 
and life,'' in the service of his high- 
ness, yet he was under greater obliga- 
tions to God, at whose tribunal he 
would have to render an account of 
jis actions, and therefore was deter- 
mined to show thi^ king no more 
favour than justice required; and 
if he found the dispensation sufficient 
in law, ''so to pronounce it, whatever 
might be the consequence." Henry 
at the moment suppressed his feel- 



^ Strype, i App. 77. When the reader 
considers iJl these negotiatioiis at Rome, be 
will see what credit is to be given to Henry's 
assertion in the instroetions to his agent at 
the northern courts, that the p|ope declared 
be could not by law take oogniaanoe of the 
canse at Rome, but it most oe determined 
in England; and therefore requested the 
king to take out a c^Umisaioa tat judges at 
]rame.~BnrBet, iii. Bee. 60. 

* The bi^op of Bayomae calls theoi <* d» 



ings ; but in a short time gave way to 
his anger in language the most q;>pro- 
brious and alarming.^ Wolsey saw 
the danger which threatened him. 
Without a divorce, his power, and 
fortune, and perhaps his life, were at 
stake; with a divorce, the prospect 
was hardly less gloomy. Anne Boleyn 
was not his friend. Her relatives 
and advisers were his rivals and ene- 
mies; and he knew that they only 
waited for the expected marriage to 
effect his downfall with the aid of her 
influence over the mind of tiie king^ 
To be prepared for the worst, he 
hartened to complete his different 
buildings, and to procure the legal 
endowment of his colleges; and in 
discourse with his confidential friends 
assured them, that, as 80<m as the 
divorce should be pronounced, and 
the succession to the crown be per- 
manently established, he would retire 
from court, and devote his remain- 
ing days to his ecclesiastical duties. 
They believed, however, that he would 
cling to his situation to the very 
last; and when he could no longer 
retain it, would attempt to conceal his 
despair under the mask of a voluntary 
resignation.^ 

With these views the cardinal de? 
spatched new instructions to the 
envoys at Borne, and wrote a most 
urgent and supplicating letter to the 
pontiff. In it he appealed to the pity 
and the gratitude of Clement, whom 
he described as the arbiter of his 
credit and destiny. One thing only 
could preserve him from ruin. Let 
the pope sign the decretal boll; it 



ternbles termes.*' — ^Le Grand, iiL IM. See 
Strype, i. App. 84. It might be tiiooghtt 
that this was a mere £vee« had not the car- 
dinal, a few days before commisaioned Gar- 
diner to make out a ease, and consult some 
of the best canonists in Rome, whether he 
could or could not with a safe consoieiioe 
pronounce a diroree on that grooad. — Ibid, 
82. 

' Onil s'em Terra an deaeepoir, il dtm- 
nera k entendre de e'en retirer 
iaent.~Ld Grand, iiL 165, 168. 
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would restore him to his former plnce 
in the estimation of his sovereign; 
and the fidelity with which Wolsey 
would at the same time conceal its 
existence from the knowledge of all 
other persons would secure from 
blame the reputation of the pontiff.* 
Clement was now daily harassed with 
the arguments and entreaties, the 
threats and remonstrances of Gar- 
ner and his colleagues. To pacify 
tliem, he promised under his own 
hand never to revoke the cause nor 
to reverse the judgment of the legates, 
and at last reluctantly signed the 
decretal commission. The pretences, 
however, of Wolsey, did not deceive 
tiie penetration of the papal minis- 
ters ; they were aware that, if he had 
once possession of the bull, he would 
not hesitate to publish it in his own 
defence, either with or without the 
permission of the pontiff; and to 
defeat his purpose they intrusted it 
to the care of the legate Campeggio, 
with strict orders never to suffer it 
out of his own hands, but to read it 
to the king and the cardinal, and 
then to commit it privately to the 
flames.^ 
Campeggio, to whom at the request 

1 Why was he so desiroiis of procurine an 
instroment which he was never to employ ? 
The reason which he gives could deceive no 
one. Ut hac quasi arrha et pignore aumme 
patemsBque 8. D. N. erga regiam majesta- 
ton benevolentiflB apud me deposita, mea 
ftpod dictam majestatemangeatur aactoritas. 
— Bomet, Bee. ii. No. xiv. Bnt there were 
other reasons which he assigns in his in- 
stmctions to Gardiner; that if the pope 
would once lay down the law, his conscience 
would be at ease, as he would have only to 
decide on the fact ; and, the fact being once 
decided, the pope could not refbse to con- 
firm the sentence of divorce, under pretence 
that Julius had possessed the power of 
granting the dispensation. — Strype, i. App. 
79. Whether the bull which he at last ob- 
tained were of the tenor which he required, 
is^ unknown; but, if we may believe the 
Icing, it pronounced the marriage between 
Henry and Catherine unlawful and invalid, 

{>rovided it could be proved before the 
egates that Arthur was the king's brother, 
that Arthur and Catherine had reached the 
age of puberty when they married, and 



of Wolsey this mission had been con- 
fided, was an eminent canonist and 
experienced statesnutn. After the 
death of his wife in 1609, he had 
taken holy orders, hadbeoi honoured 
with the cardinal's cap in 1517, and 
had been repeatedly employed by Leo 
and his successors in delicate and 
important negotiations.' To Francis 
his former connection with the em- 
peror rendered him an object of jea- 
lousy; but Henry, who had named 
him to the bishopric of Salisbury, 
and had lately made him a present 
of a palace in Bome, reftised to listen 
to the suggestions of the French mi- 
nister. Campeggio himself laboured 
to decline the appointment, on account 
of the gout, with which he was 
severely afGlicted; but the English 
agents were importunate, and to Cle- 
ment himself the infirmity of the 
legate proved an additional recom- 
mendation. If gratitude and affec- 
tion led the pontiff to favour the 
king of England, the experience of 
what he had lately suffered taught 
him to fear the resentment of the 
emperor. Charles was not wanting 
in the defence of his aunt: his am- 
bassador Guignonez systematically 

that the marriage, ** as £ur as presumptions 
can prove," was consummated between 
them. — Burnet, iii. Beo. 60. Tunstalltold 
Catherine that "the eflTect of the epivtle 
decretall was that, yf maringe and camidl 
knowleadge were had betwixt Prince Arthur 
and her, the legates shulde pronounce for 
the divorce."— Stat. Pap. i. 421. Thus after 
all, though it decided the point of doctrine, 
it left the question of fact to the decision of 
the legates. 

* The existence of this bull and autlien- 
ticity of the promise have been disputed. 
No one can doubt of either who has read 
the original correspondence. The latter is 
always called ** the chirograph of pollicita- 
tion." — Bufnet, iii. No. xvii. ; also xxii. 
p. 56. It is in Herbert, p. 249, and Burnet, 
iii. Bee. 18. 

3 The cardinal brought with him to £ng- 
land his second son Bidolfo ; whence Bur- 
net, who was ignorant that Gamp^gio had 
formerly been married, takes occasion to 
represent the young man as a bastard, and 
the father as a person of immoral character. 
— Burnet, i. p. 69. 
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opx>osed every overture which was 
made by Gardiner ; and each prince 
had significantly hinted that his sub- 
sequent obedience to the see of Home 
would depend on the treatment which 
he should receive. To add to his per- 
plexity, victory had now deserted the 
French for the imperial banner. 
Lautreo had, indeed, driven the latter 
under the wklls of Naples, and con- 
fidently expected the fall of that 
capital; but Francis, occupied with 
his mistresses and his pleasures, neg- 
lected to supply him with reinforce- 
ments or money: a contagious dis- 
ease insinuated itself into the camp ; 
the commander-in-chief, the English 
commissary, and the greater part of 
the men perished ; and the survivors 
at last surrendered prisoners of war.* 
Italy lay prostrate at the feet of 
Charles. Clement saw that, if on the 
one hand he were, as the friends of 
Catherine urged, to determine the 
cause in person, his judgment, unless 
he should reject the opinion of his 
best and wisest counsellors, would 
draw upon him the mortal enmity of 
Henry, and of Henry's ally, the king 
of France; and that, on the other 
hand, if he suffered it to proceed to a 
sentence of divorce by his legates in 
England, he must expose himself 
without friend or protector to the 
resentment of the emperor. In these 
circumstances he resolved to prolong 
the controversy, in the hope that 
some unforeseen event might occur 
to relieve him from his embarrass- 
ment ; and, for that purpose, the in- 
firmities of Campeggio might, it was 
thought, prove of considerable ser- 
vice. The legate was instructed to 

^ Sandoval, ii. 11. 

* Lettere di Frinoipi, torn. ii. Sanea'a 
letters in the Pamphleteer, zliii. 124. Pal- 
lav, i. 258. Sanders, 32. 

3 See p. 129 of this vol. 

* The bishop of Bayonne describes the 
malady with his characteristic gaiety. Oe 
mal de sn^e, c'est, Monseigneur, une ma- 
ladie qui est sorvenue icy depuis quatre 
jours, lA plus ais<5e da mond pour mourir : 



proceed by slow journeys; to endea- 
vour to reconcile the parties; to 
advise the queen to enter a monas- 
tery ; to conduct the trial with due 
caution, and according to the esta- 
blished forms; but at all events to 
abstain from pronouncing judgment 
till he had consulted the Apostolic 
See; for, though his hoUness was 
willing to do anything in his power to 
afford satisfaction to Henry, yet in a 
cause which had given rise to so 
many scandalous remarks, and in 
which one imprudent step might 
throw all Europe into a flame, it was 
necessary for him to proceed with due 
reflection and caution.^ 

In England the cardinal had hardly 
expedited his last despatch, when the 
public business was suspended by the 
sudden appearance and rapid diffusion 
of the disease known by the name of 
the sweating sickness. The mortality 
with which its first visit was attended 
in 1485 has been already described;' 
but experience had t-aught the me- 
thod of cure; and those who now 
perished, owed their fate to their own 
ignorance or their imprudence. The 
patient, who felt himself affected 
with sickness and headache, was im- 
mediately put to bed ; a profuse per- 
spiration followed; and at the close 
of twenty-four hours the danger was 
over. But if, during that period, any 
part of the body were exposed to the 
cold air, the perspiration ceased, de- 
lirium ensued, and in a few hours 
life was extinguished. Out of forty 
thousand cases in the city of lidndon, 
it was calculated that only one in 
twenty proved fatal.^ At court the 
disease made its first appearance 

on a ung peu de mal de teste et de cuenr, 
souldain on se miot k suer. II ne fault 
point de mededn, oar qui se deoouvre le 
moins du monde, on qui se couvre ung pea 
trop, en quatre heures, aolcunes fois en deux 
ou troys, on est depesch^ sans languir, 
comme on faict de ces facheuses iiebvres 
(p. 138). From entries in the privy purse 
expenses, edited by Sir Har. Nicolas, it 
appears that after this time the king, by 
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among the female attendant of Anne 
Boleyn. By the king's orders she 
was immediately conveyed to the seat 
of her fother in Kent ; hut she car- 
ried the infection with her, and com- 
municated it to the &mily. Both 
Anne and Lord Bochford were in 
imminent danger ; hut under the care 
of Dr. Butts, the royal physician, 
hoth recovered. Henry, who saw the 
contagion spread among the gentle- 
men of his privy chamher, frequently 
dianged his residence, locked himself 
up from all conununication with his 
servants or strangers, and, instead, 
of attending to his ''secret matter," 
joined the queen in her devotional 
exercises, confessing himself every 
day, and receiving the communion 
every Sunday and festival* At the 
same time his former esteem of the 
cardinal seemed to revive. He sent 
to Wolsey regulations for his diet 
during the time of the pestilence, 
insisted on receiving every other day 
an account of his health, and invited 
him to lodge in a house at no great 
distance, that, if either fell ill, they 
might hear from each other in the 
space of an hour, and might have the 
benefit of the same medical attend- 
ance. The cardinal, who, to conceal 
the place of his retreat, had eloped 
from his own family, imitated the 

w»T of preeaation, was in the habit of ez- 
peOing from Greenwich all infected, and 
probablj suspected, families. He made 
them compensation. — See pp. 79, 104, 126, 
129, 173. 

1 All these particulars are taken from the 
letters of the bishop of Bayonne, p. 137, 
149, 152. * State Pap. 289—313. 

3 Her letters to the csrdinal at this period 
form a singular contrast with her hostility 
to him when he could no longer serve her. — 
** All the days of my life I am most bound 
of all creatures, next the king's grace, 
to love and serve yonr grace; of which 
I beseech you never to doubt that ever 
I shall vary from this thought as long as any 
breath is in my body. And as touching 
your grace's trouble with the sweat, I thank 
our Lord that them that I desired and 
praf ed for are soaped, and that is the king 
and yon And as for the coming of the 



conduct of the sovereign, and began 
to "order himself anent God." He 
made his will, sent it to Henry for Ui 
approbation, and assured him, as tndy 
as if he were speaking his last wohb^ 
" that never, for favour, mede, gyfte^ 
or promysse, had he done or oonaenlid 
to anything that myght in the lent 
poynte redownde to the king's dia> 
honour or disprouffit" Henry on Ui 
part also made a will, and promised to 
send, probably did send, it to the o»> 
dinal, "'that he might seethe tmsfc 
and harty mynd that he had unto him 
above all men ly ving." ^ 

Whilst the pestilence oontimied, 
the absence of Anne Boleyn, the har- 
mony in which the king lived with 
his wife, and the religious impmsnini 
which the danger had left on hii 
mind, excited a suspicion that ha 
would abandon his project of a di- 
vorce; but the despatches of Gar- 
diner, announcing the departure of 
(^^unpeggio with the decretal bull and 
the promise, kept alive his hopes of 
success; and the contagion had no 
sooner ceased than he recalled Us 
mistress to court Anne was careAil 
to employ every art to confirm her 
empire over her lover, and lavishei 
protestations of gratitude on the car- 
dinal to animate his exertions in her 
favour.' The French ambassador had 

legate, I desire that much, and if it be God's 
pleasure, I pray him to send this matter 
shortly to a good end, and then I trust, my 
lord, to recompense part of your great 
pains." In another : *' I do know the great 
pains and troubles that you have t-aken for 
me, both day and night, is never like to be 
recompensed on my part, but alonely in 
loviug you, next to the king's grace, above 
all creatures living." In a third : *' I assure 
you that, after this matter is brought to 
pass, you shall find me, as I am bound in 
the meantime to owe yon my service ; and 
then look what thing in the world I can 
imagine to do you pleasure in, yon shall find 
me the gladdest woman in the world to do 
it, and next under the kind's grace, of one 
thing I make you full promise to be assured 
to have it, and that is my hearty love, on- 
fei|>nedly during my life." — See theee letters 
in Burnet, i. 5.5; Fiddes, 201, a06: and in 
Heame's Tit. Lit. p. 106. 
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iateMd thai the king's passion would 
eT^;>orate during her abs^ioe; he 
now acknowledged his oror, and 
declared that nothing short of a 
jooirade could cure the royal in&- 
toatlon.* 

After a tedious journey, whidi had 
been repeatedly suspended Ity fits of 
the gout, Gampeggio readied London, 
bat in such a state of suffering and 
weakness, tiiat he was carried in a 
litter to his lodgings, where he re- 
mained for several days confined to 
bis bed. Previously to his arrival a 
sense of decency had induced the king 
to remove his mistress a second time 
from court He lived with the queen 
appar^itly on the same terms as if 
there had been no controversy be- 
tween them. They continued to eat at 
tiie same table, and to sleep in the 
same bed. Gatiierine carefully con- 
cealed her fedings, and appeared in 
public with that air of cheerfulness 
which she used to display in the 
days of h^ greatest prosperity.' The 
arrival of Gampeggio bad added to 
the popularity of her cause; nor 
oould Wolsey, though he had taken 
every precaution to prevent disturb- 
ance, silence the common voice of the 
people, who publicly dedared that, 
let the king marry whom he pleased, 
the husband of the princess Mary 
should be his successor on the 
throne.' 

A fortnight eliqned before the legate 
was suffidently recovered to leave 
his house. By the king he was most 
graciously received ; but the caution 



Toas 
est 
■canroit 



1 Je sms manTaia derin; et poor 
dire ma faintaisie, je crcrf que le roj en 
si avant, qQ'anltre que Diea ne Ten acan: 
oater (p. IM). ' 

* Ne a lea roir ensemble se acsnroit on de 
liens apperoevoir ; et josqn'a cette henre 
n'ont qae ung lict, et one table. — L'^dqoe 
de Bayonne, p. 170. Oct. 16, 1528. I notice 
this passage, oecause our modem historians 
tell OS tiiat for some years the delicacy of 
Henry's eonsdence had compelled him to 
abstain from Catherine's bed. 



of the Italian proved a match for all 
the arts both of Henry and Wolsey. 
Though the ministM^ harasHed him 
with daily oonfereices, and the king 
honoured him wit^ repeated visits; 
though his constancy was tempted by 
flattoy and promises; though his 
son received the honour of knight- 
hood, and to himself an offer was 
made of the rich bishopric of Bur- 
ham, he kept his real sentiments an 
impenetrable secret, and never suf- 
fered himself to be betrayed into an 
unguarded expression. To the rea- 
sons and the solidtations of the car- 
dinal he invariably returned the same 
answer ; that it was his wisb and his 
duty to render the king every service 
consistent with the dictates of bis 
eonsdence. To give a favourable bias 
to his judgment it was thou{^t ad- 
visable to lay before him the opinions 
of canonists and divines ; and these;, 
as few among the natives approved of 
the royal cause, were chiefly sought 
among fordgners. For this purpose 
the bishop of Bayonne gave his own 
opinion in writhig; and the most 
uigent solidtations were made to the 
French court to procure others with 
caution and secrecy.^ Campegg^ 
after he had been introduced to 
Henry, waited on the queen, first in 
private, and then in the company of 
Wolsey and four other prelates. He 
exhorted her in the name of the pon- 
tiff to enter a convent, and then ex- 
plained to her the objections against 
the validity of her marriage. Cathe- 
rine replied with modesty and firm- 



' Disent qae qnoiqn'on facse, qui epoti- 
sera la princesse, sera aprea roy d'Angle- 
terre.— Id. p. 204. 

* L'^^ue de Bayonne, p. 906. He thns. 
deecribes his own opinion. Je tiens gu'ea- 
cores qae le Fape, et tons les cardinanhr 
eossent, et par le paas^ et par le present 
approave le marriage, qa'ils n'ont pea ne 
poorroyent faire, estant pronv^ oomme 
I'on dit qa'il est, qae le feo roy Cpnaoe) et 
elle ont eoochtf ensemUe; ear Dwa en a 
pieesa hiy-metmes doim6 as aeatenoe 
(p. 196). 
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11608 ; that it was not for herself that 
she was conoerned, but for one whose 
interests were more dear to her than 
her own ; that the presumptive heir 
to the crown was her daughter Mary, 
whose right should never be pre- 
judiced by the voluntary act of her 
mother; that she thought it strange 
to be thus interrogated without pre- 
Tious notice on so delicate and im- 
portant a subject; that she was a 
weak, illiterate woman, a stranger 
without friends or advisers; while 
her opponents were men learned in 
the law, and anxious to deserve the 
ikvour of their sovereign ; and that 
she therefore demanded as a right the 
aid of counsel of her own choice, 
selected from the subjects of her 
nephew.* This request was partially 
granted; and, in addition to certain 
English prelates and canonists, she 
was permitted to choose two foreign 
advocates, provided they were na- 
tives of Flanders, and not of Spain.' 

A few days later the king under- 
took to silence the murmurs of the 
people, and summoned to bis residence 
in the Bridewell the members of the 
council, the lords of bis court, and 
the mayor, aldermen, and principal 
citizens. Before them he enumerated 
the several injuries which be bad 
received from the emperor, and the 
motives which induced him to seek 
the alliance of the king of France. 
Then, taking to himself credit for 
deUcacy of conscience, he described 
the scruples which had long tormented 
his mind on account of his marriage 
with the widow of his deceased bro- 
ther. These he had at first endea- 
voured to suppress; but they were 

1 Her speech in Hall, who says he copied 
it from the report made by the secretary of 
Oampeg^io (Hall, 180), is in several parti- 
culars different from that given by the 
bishop of Bayonne (p. 190), and by Caven- 
dish (p. 432). The reproaches with which, 
according to him, she loaded Wolsey, could 
hardly merit the praise given by the legate, 
modeste earn locutam fuisse. — Burnet, i. 
Beoords, ii. No. zvii. p. 44. 



revived and confirmed by the alarm- 
ing declaration of the bishop of Tarbes 
in the presence of his council. To 
tranquillize his mind he had recoane 
to the only legitimate remedy. He 
consulted the pontiff who had ap- 
pointed two delegate to hear the 
cause, and by their judgment he was 
determined to abide. He would there- 
fore warn his subjects to be cautious 
how they ventured to arraign his con- 
duct. The proudest among them 
should learn that he was their sove- 
reign, and should answer with their 
heads for the presumption of their 
tongues.— Yet, with all this parade 
of conscious superiority, he did not 
refuse the aid of precaution. A rigor- 
ous search was made for arms; and 
all strangers, with th^ exception of 
ton merchants firom eaoh nation, were 
ordered to leave the capital' 

It was now expected that the legates 
would proceed to the trial ; but delays 
were sought and created, not by the 
pontiffbut by the king himself. Cam- 
peggio had read the decretal bull to 
him and his minister, who saw that, 
if they could once procure its pub- 
lication they were assured of success. 
But Campeggio adhered to the letter 
of his instructions ; and the English 
agents were ordered to extort from 
the pontiff a permission that it might 
be exhibited at least to the members 
of the privy council. Clement, how- 
ever, was inexorable; he insisted on 
the faithful performance of the (X)n- 
ditions on which it been granted; 
and condemned his own weakness in 
listening to the prayer of a minister, 
who for his personal interest scrupled 
not to endanger the reputation of 

2 Burnet, ibid. L'dv^ue de Bayonne, 
195. The counsel from rlanders came to 
England, but left it again before the trial 
began.— Ibid. 260. 

3 Qu'il n'y auroit si belle teste, qu'il n'cn 
feist voller. — Id. 218. Hall has given us 
from memory a different version of this 
speech (p. 180). The natives of Flanders 
alone amounted to 15,000 men.— >Bajonne, 
232. 
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his benefaotor, and who had hitherto 
neglected to perform any one of the 
promises to whioh he had bound 
himself.* 

Ever ^oe the breaking up of the 
French army before Naples, the war 
had languished in Italy ; and the un- 
disputed ascendancy maintained by 
the emperor enabled that prince to 
treat with generosity his feeble oppo- 
nent, the Eoman pontiff. To the 
surprise of the confederates he or- 
dered the cardinal of Santa Croce to 
restore Civita Yecchia, and all the for- 
tresses belonging to the Holy See ; 
but gave him at the same time in- 
structions to watch with care every 
proceeding in the papal courts, and to 
oppose every measure hostile to the 
interests of Catherine. Henryreceived 
this inteUigence of the emperor's mode- 
ration with alarm ; he suspected the 
existence of a secret understanding 
between Charles and Clement, com- 
plained in bitter terms of the supine- 
ness and ingratitude of Francis, and 
despatched two new agents to Bome, 
Sir Francis Bryan, master of the 
henchmen, and Peter Yannes, his 
secretary for the Latin tongue. They 
were instructed to call on Francis, 
and represent to him the insidious 
and hostile machinations, as Henry 
considered them, of Charles; and 
then, proceeding to the pontiff, to 
withdraw him, if it were possible, 
from his connection with the em- 
peror, to offer to him a body-guard of 
two thousand men in the pay of the 
kings of England and France; and 
to suggest that he should proclaim of 
his own authority an armistice among 
all Christian princes,* and summon 
them to meet in the city of Avignon, 
where they might settle their dif- 

1 Burnet, i. Records, ii. No. x?i. xrii. 
** Which decretal," aajB the king, ** by his 
commandment, after and becanse he would 
not have the effect thereof to ensue, was, 
after the sight thereof, embesiled by the 
foresaid cardinals." — Burnet, iii. Becords, 
60. 



ferences under the mediation of their 
common father. But in addition to 
this visionary project, they had re- 
ceived instructions to retain the ablest 
canonists in Bome as counsel for the 
king; and to require with due seoreoy, 
their opinions on the following ques- 
tions : 1. Whether, if a wife were to 
make a vow of chastity and enter a 
convent, the pope could not, of the 
plenitude of his power, authorize the 
husband to marry again ; 2. Whether, 
if the husband were to enter into a re- 
ligious order that he might induce his 
wife to do the same, he might not be 
afterwards released from his vow, and 
at Uberty to marry ; 3. and whether, 
for reasons of state, the pope could 
not license a prince to have, like the 
ancient patriarchs, two wives, of whom 
one only should be pubUcly acknow- 
ledged and enjoy the honours of 
royalty.' 

The reader is aware that the ob- 
jections to the original dispensation 
were of two sorts; one denying the 
power of the pontiff to dispense in 
such cases, the other denying the 
truth of the allegations on which 
the bull of JuHus had been founded. 
Henry had wavered from one to the 
other, but of late relied chiefly on the 
latter. To his surprise, Catherine 
exhibited to him the copy of a brh)e 
of dispensation, which had been sent 
to her from Spain. It was granted 
by the same pope, was dated on the 
same day, but was worded in such 
manner, as to elude the objections 
made to the bull. The king and his 
advisers were perplexed. The ground 
on which they stood was suddenly cut 
from under their feet. The very oom- 
mission of the legates empowered them 
to determine the validity of the bull 

3 Apud Collier, ii. 29, 30. Could the pro- 
poser of these questions have, as he asserted, 
no other object than to quiet his present 
scruples. Is it not evident that he sought to 
surmount, by any means that could be dis- 
covered, the obstacle to his marriage with 
another woman ? 
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only; and it was moreoyer fomid that 
the pollicitation itself was not abso- 
lute bat conditional Henry grew 
peeyish and sospicioas ; and repeated 
mortificationsannounced to the minis- 
ter the precarious tenure by which he 
held the royal favour,' when his am- 
bition and his master's hopes were 
revived by the unexpected intelligence 
that the pontiff was dying, probably 
was dead. The kings of England and 
France immediately united their ef- 
forts to place him in the chair of St. 
Peter ; and their respective ambassa- 
dors were commanded to employ all 
their influence and authority to pro- 
cure in his favour the requisite niun- 
ber of votes.' But Clement defeated 
their expectations. He rose, as it 
were, by miracle, from the grave, 
then relapsed into his former weak- 
ness, and ultimately recovered. During 
his convalescence, he received a letter 
from the legates, stating that they saw 
no way out of the difficulties which 
surrounded them, and imploring him 
to revoke the cause to Borne, with a 
secret promise to Henry to decide in 
his favour. This letter was followed 
by agents from the king, demanding a 
more ample commission, and uncon- 
ditionai pollicitation, and a revocation 
of the hr^, or a summons to the 
emperor to exhibit the original within 
a limited time. They did not deny 
that some of their demands were con- 
trary to the practice of the courts, 
and the due course of law ; but they 
might be granted out of the plenitude 
of the papal power,^ and Clement was 
bound to do so in compliance with 
his promise, and in return for benefits 



^ Of these mortifioations it was not the 
least, that the king maintained a private 
correspondence with Brran at Rome, who 
answered by letters aadressed to Anno 
Boleyn ; a plain proof to Wolsej that he no 
longer possessed the royal confidence. — 
State Pap. i. 330. 

* Burnet, Records, ii. No. xx. Foxe's 
Acts and Mon. ii. 202—206. Le Grand, iii. 
296-805. 



reoeiTed. Nor did t^ieyqpare any pains 
to obtain their ofasjeoi They sometimes 
cooled, sometimeB threatened tiie 
pontiff; they foroed their wmy to lus 
sick-bed, and exaggerated toe danger 
to his soul, should he die without 
doing justice to Henry ; tiiey accused 
him of ingratitude to his best friend, 
and of indiffiarenoe to the prosperity 
of the church. To all their remon- 
strances he returned the same answer, 
that he could not refrise to Catherine 
what l^e ordinary forms of justice 
required ; that he was devoted to the 
king, and eager to gratiiy him in any 
manner conformably with honour and 
equity ; but that they ought not re- 
quire from him what was evidently 
upjust, or they would find that, when 
his consdence was oonoemed, he was 
equally insensible to oousidorations of 
interest or of danger ; that Catherine 
had already entered a protest in his 
court against the persons of the 
judges, and that tiie best advice 
which he could give to the king 
was that he should proceed without 
loss of time to the trial and deter- 
mination of the cause within his own 
realm. 

In this manner no fewer than seven 
months had been consumed since the 
arrival of Campeggio. But in pro- 
portion as the prospect of success 
grew fainter, the passion of Henry 
was seen to increase. Within two 
months after the removal of his mis- 
tress from court, he dismissed Cathe- 
rine to Greenwich, and required Anne 
Boleyn to return. But she affected 
to resent the manner in which she 
had been treated ; his letter and in- 



3 " It was on those special teims de pleni- 
tadine potestatis, and on trost that the 

Eope would make use of it, I was sent 
ither, which failing, your highness, I doubt 
not, right well remembreth how Master 
Ayolman, Mr. Bell, and I, shewed yoar 
highness such things as were required, were 
not impetrable."— Qard. to Henry. Burnet, 
iii. No. xir. 
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Yitation were reosived with contempt; 
and if she at length yielded, it was 
not to the oommand of the king, but 
to the tears and entreaties of her 
father. To soothe her pride, Henry 
gave her a prinoely establishment; 
allotted her apartments richly fur- 
nished, and contiguous to his own; 
and exacted of his courtiers that they 
should attend her daily levees, in the 
same manner in which they had at- 
tended those of the queen.* It is plain 
fjrom the king's letters, that though 
she had indulged him in liberties 
which no modest woman would grant, 
she had not hitherto gratified his pas- 
sion; but after her return to court, 
it was rumoured that she occupied 
the place of the queen in private as 
well as public, in bed as well as at 
board ; and it was beUeved that the 
hope or the fear of her pregnancy 
would compel Henry to cut short idl 
delay, and to proceed immediately 
with his suit' At the same time it 
WV& understood that the mother of 
the king of France had agreed to 
meet at Cambray the archduchess 
Margaret, for the purpose of signing 
a peace, the preliminaries of which 
had already been concluded in secret 
by the courts of Paris and Madrid. 
The inteUigenoe dismayed and irri- 
tated Henry. He inveighed against 
the bad faith of his " good brother 



^ Mademoiselle de Boulan ^ la fin r est 
renue, et I'a le toy log^ en fort beau fogis, 
qti'il a fuct bien accoostrer tont aaprds da 
men, et Inj est la conr faicte ordinaire- 
ment tons lea jonrs plus groeae que de long 
terns elle ne fat faicte a la royne. — L'6v&qne 
de Bajonne, p. 231, Deo. 9. At Christmas 
Henry took her with him to Greenwich, 
where both he and the qaeen kept open 
house as asnal, whilst Anne had a separate 
establishment of her own. — Le Grand, 2(90. 
In 1529 and 1530 the same holidays were 
kept in like manner; but in 1631 '* all men 
sayde that there was no mirthe in that 
Christemas- because the queene and the 
ladyes were absent."— Hall, 784. In his 
privy purse expenses from Not. 1629, to 
J>ec. 1532, are more than forty entries re< 
gardine '* Maistres," afterwards called "the 
ladye/^Anne. He gires her 1002. and 1102. 



and perpetual ally," and apprehended 
from the reconciliation of the two 
powers new obstacles to his divorce ; 
while Anne Boleyn and the lords of 
the council laid the whole blame on 
the cardinal, who, they maintained, 
had deceived his sovereign, and sacri- 
ficed the real interests of England to 
his partiality for the French alliance. 
It was resolved to proceed to trial 
without delay; Gardiner was hastily 
recalled from Rome to be the leading 
counsel for the king; a license under 
the broad seal was issued, empowering 
the legates to execute their commis- 
sion ; and, when Wolsey solicited the 
appointment of ambassador at the 
congress of Cambray, he was told to 
remain at home, and aid his colleague 
in the discharge of his judicial func- 
tions. On the part of the English 
cardinal, there was no want of indus- 
try and expedition; but Campeggio 
obstinately adhered to established 
forms ; and neither the wishes of 
the king, nor the entreaties of Wol- 
sey, nor the exhortations of Francis, 
could accelerate his progress.^ 

The court met in the parliament 
chamber at the Blaokfriars, and sum- 
moned the king and queen to appear 
on the eighteenth of June. The latter 
obeyed, but protested against the 
judges, and appealed to the pope. 
At the next session Henry sat in 



at Christmas, "for to disport her with,** 
pays her bills, one of which amounts to 2171., 
and makes her presents of jewels, robaa. 
furs, silks, cloth of gold, a night-gown, and 
« lynnen for sherts." But during the same 
time there are only two entries of soma of 
20/. each, given to nis daughter Mary, nona 
of any thing given to Catherine. 

* Je me doubte forte que depuis quelqoe 
temps ce roi ait approoh^ bien pr^ de 
MademoiseUe Anne ; poor ce ne ^ yons 
esbahissez pas, si Ton rouldroit expedition; 
car, si le ventre croist, toot sera gast^. — Id. 
p. 325. June 16. 

3 See the letters of the bishop of Bayonne 
from May 20 to June 31, in Le Grand, iii. 
313—356, 372. Wolsey, in his distress, 
solicited the king of France to write to 
Campeggio, and orge the expeditMm of the 
caose. 
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gtate on the right of the cardinal^ 
and answered in due form to his 
name. Catherine was on their left; 
and, as soon as she was called, rising 
firom her chair, renewed her protest 
on three grounds : because she was a 
stranger; because the judges held 
benefices in the realm, the gift of 
her adversary; and because she had 
good reason to believe that justice 
could not be obtained in a court 
constituted' like the present. On the 
refusal of the cardinals to admit her 
appeal, she rose a second time, crossed 
before them, and, accompanied by her 
maids, threw herself at the king's feet 
•* Sir," said she, "I beseech you to pity 
me, a woman and a stranger, without 
an assured friend, and without an 
indifferent counsellor. I take God 
to witness, that I have always been 
to you a true and loyal wife ; that I 
have made it my constant duty to 
seek your pleasure ; that I have loved 
all whom you loved, whether I had 
reason or not, whether they were 
itiends to me or foes. I have been 
your wife for years ; I have brought 
you many children. Grod knows that 
when I came to your bed, I was a 
virgin, and I put it to your own con- 
science to say, whether it was not so. 
If there be any offence which can be 
alleged against me, I consent to depart 
with infamy ; if not, then I pray you 
do me justice." She immediately rose, 
made a low obeisance, and retired. 
An officer followed to recall her. 
She whispered to an attendant, and 
then walked away, saying, "I never 
before disputed the will of my hus- 
band, and shall take the first oppor- 



1 CaTond. 423, 424. Sanders, 39, 40. 

* Cavend. 426-— 428. These speeches are 
treated by Bamet as fictions. He supposes 
that the qneen did not attend on the 21st, 
because, according to the reg:ister of the 
trial, the legates on that day ordered her to 
be served with a peremptory citation to 
appear ;^ and adds, that Henry never ap< 
peared in court at all. — Burnet, iii. 46. He 
nad however forgotten a letter published by 
himself in his first volume, from the Idnj; to 



tunity to ask pardon for this dis- 
obedienoe."' Henry observing the 
impression whidi her address had 
made on the audience, replied that 
she had always been a dutifUl wife; 
that his present suit did not proceed 
from any dislike of her, but from the 
tenderness of his own conscience; that 
his scruples had not been suggested, 
but on the contrary, discouraged by 
the cardinal of York ; that they were 
confirmed by the bishop of Tarbes; 
that he had consulted his confessor, 
and several other bishops, who ad- 
vised him to apply to the pontiff; and 
that in consequence the present court 
had been appointed, in the decision of 
which, be it what it might, he should 
cheerfully acquiesce.' 

Notwithstanding the queen's appeal, 
the cause proceeded, and on her re- 
fusal to appear in person or by her 
attorney, she was pronounced con- 
tumacious. Several sittings were held, 
but the evidence and the arguments 
were all on the same side. The king's 
counsel laboured to prove three alle- 
gations : 1. That the marriage between 
Arthur and Catherine had been con- 
summated ; whence they inferred that 
her subsequent marriage with Henry 
was contrary to the divine law; 2. That 
supposing the case admitted of dis- 
pensation, yet the bull of Julius II. 
had been obtained under false pre- 
tences ; and 3. That the hrbve of dis- 
pensation, produced by the queen, 
which remedied the defects of the 
bull, was an evident forgery. As 
Catherine declined the jurisdiction 
of the court, no answer was returned; 
but, if the reader impartially weigh 

his agents, in which Henry says, " On that 
day we and the queen appeared in person " 
—and adds, ** alter her departure she was 
twice preoonisate, and called eftsoons to 
ipretum, and on her refusal, a citation was 
decerned for her appearance on Friday 
nezt."— Burnet, i. Uecords, 78. Hence it 
appears that the narrative of Carendish is 
correct ; and that the citation was ordered 
not in consequence of her non-appearance 
at all, but of her departure after i^pearing. 
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the proceedings, which are still upon 
record, he will admit, that on the two 
first points the royal advocates com- 
pletely failed; and that the third, 
though i^ppearances were in their 
favour, was far from being proved.* 
Wolsey had his own reasons to urge 
his colleague to a speedy decision; 
but Campeggio, unwilling to pro- 
nounce against his conscience, and 
afraid to irritate the king, solicited 
the pope by letter, to call the cause 
before himself. To add to their com- 
mon perplexity, despatches had ar- 
rived from the agents at Rome, stating 
that the queen's appeal, with an affi- 
davit of the reasons on which it was 
grounded, had been received; that the 
ambassadors of Charles and his brother 
Perdinand daily importuned the pon- 
tiff in favour of Catherine ; that the 
destruction of the last remnant of 
the French army under St. Pol had 
led to an alliance between the pope 
and the emperor, which rendered the 
former less apprehensive of the royal 
displeasure; Uiat to prevent an in- 
hibition, they had been compelled to 
deny that proceedings had commenced 
in England, an assertion which every 
one knew to be false; and that Cle- 
ment, unable to refuse to an emperor 
what he could not in justice refuse to 
a private individual, would in a few 
<lays revoke the commission, and re- 
serve the cognizance of the cause to 
himself.'^ 



1 According to Catherine's almoner, she 
stated her case to liim thus : " Fyrst that it 
was in ieies of God most plaine and evydent 
that she was never known of prince Axthure ; 
secondly, that neyther of the judges were 
competent, being both the king's subjects ; 
thirdly, that she ne had ne myght have 
within this realme anye indifferent coun* 
sayle; finally that she had in Spaine two 
bolles, the one being of latter dayte than 
the other, but bothe of suche eflScacye and 
strengthe as shulde sone remove all objeo> 
tions and cavyilations." Singer, 611. See 
Appendix, K. 

=* During the trial (July 1), Henry pro- 
cured letters patent from Archbishop War- 
ham, and the bishops of London, Bochester, 
4 



The legates had been careful to pro- 
long the truU, by repeated adjourn- 
ments, till they reached that term, 
when the summer vacation com- 
menced, according to the practice of 
the Rota. On the twenty-third of 
July they held the last session; th& 
king attended in a neighbouring 
room, from which he could see and 
hear the proceedings ; and his counsel 
in lofty terms called for the judgment 
of the court. But Campeggio replied 
that judgment must be deferred till 
the whole of the proceedings had been 
laid before the pontiff; that he had 
come there to do justice, and no 
consideration should divert him ijrom 
his duty. He was too old, and weak, 
and sickly to seek the favour, or fear 
the resentment of any man. The 
defendant had challenged him and 
his colleague as judges, because they 
were the subjects of her opponent. 
To avoid error, they had therefore 
determined to consult the ApostoUo 
See, and for that purpose did then 
acyoum the court to the commence- 
ment of the next term, in the begin- 
ning of October. At these words, 
the duke of Suffolk, as had been 
preconcerted, striking the table, ex- 
claimed with vehemence, that the old 
saw was now verified : " Never did 
cardinal bring good to England!'* 
Though Wolsey was aware of the 
danger, his spirit could not brook 
this insult. £«iaing with apparent 



Carlisle, Ely, Exeter, St. Asaph, Lincoln, 
and Bath and Wells, stating that the king 
having scruples concerning his marriage, 
had consulted them, the cardinal of York, 
and other divines, and having sent to them 
a book written by^ himself on ihe subject, 
had requested their counsel to remove his 
scruples, and establish the tranquillity of 
his mind, the health of his body, and the 
right of succession; wherefore they had 
come to the conclusion, that he was not 
uneasy without good and weighty reason, 
and that he ought in the first place to con- 
sult the judgment of the pope. 1 July, 1629. 
— Transcripts for N. Rym. 166. Assuredly 
he must have been disappointed by this lama 
and impotent condmioQ. 

S 
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Mfanneai, he said, *'Sir, of all men 
kying, you haTO least reason to dis- 
praise cardinals ; for if I, a poor car- 
dinal, had not been, you would not 
at this present have had a head upon 
your shoulders wherewith to make 
such a brag in disrepute of us, who 
ha.ye meant you no harm, and have 
given you no cause of oiOfenoe. If 
you, my lord, were the king's ambas- 
ndor in foreign parts, woald you 
Tenture to decide on important mat- 
ters without first consulting your 
sovereign ? We are also commis- 
sioners, and cannot proceed to judg- 
ment without the knowledge of him 
from whom our authority proceeds. 
Thiwefore do we neither more nor 
less than our commission alloweth ; 
and if any man will be offended with 
us, he is an unwise man. Pacify 
yourself then, my lord, and speak 
not reproachfully of your best friend. 
You know what friendship I have 
shown you ; but this is the first time 
I ever revealed it either to my own 
praise or your dishonour." The 
oourt was now dissolved, and in less 
than a fortnight it was known that 
Clement had revoked the commis- 
sion of the legates on the fifteenth 
of the same month.* 

Henry seemed to bear the disap- 
pointment with a composure of mind 
which was unusual to him. But be 
had been prepared for the event by 
the conduct of the legates, and the 
despatches of his envoys; and the 
intelligence of the revocation was 
accompanied with a soothing and 
exculpatory letter from the pontiff. 
By the advice of Wolsey he resolved 
to conceal his real feelings, to pro- 
cure the opinions of learned men in 
his favour, to effect the divorce by 



1 Cavendish, 434. Herbert, 278. The 
altercHtion between the duke and the car- 
dinal has been rejected by some writers, 
because the presence of Suffolk ia not men- 
tioned in the register. But he mav be 
included among ** the duke of Norfolk, tho 



eodesiastiGal aathcnity within the 
realm, and then to confirm it by act 
of pariiament. The bishcq) of Bay- 
onne, who had unequivocally pro- 
nounced his opinion in its £uroiir, 
was desired both by the king and the 
cardinal to return to France under 
the pretence of visiting his Mher, 
and soticit the approbation of the 
French universities.' 

But Wolsey's good fortune had now 
abandoned him. At this momoit^ 
while Henry was still smarting under 
his recent disappointment, arrived 
from Some an instrument fbrbidding 
him to pursue his cause before the 
legates, and citing him to appear by 
attorney in the i>apal court under a 
penalty of lOjOOOducats. Thewholepro- 
cess wasoneof mereform, but itrevived 
the irritation of the king ; he deemed 
it a personal insult, and insisted that 
Wolsey should devise some expedient 
to prevent it from being served on 
him, and from being made known 
to his subjects. This, after a tedious 
negotiation, was effected with the con- 
sent of the queen and her connseL' 
But it was in vain that the cardinal 
laboured to recover the royal favour. 
The proo& of his disgrace became 
daily more manifest. He was suf- 
fered to remain the whole month of 
August at the Moore without an 
invitation to court ; on matters of 
state his opinion was seldom asked,- 
and then only by special messengers; 
even letters addressed to him were 
intercepted, opened, and perused by 
Henry. Still, amidst the misgivings 
of his own breast and the sinister 
predictions of bis friends, he cherished 
the hope that some lucky chance 
might replace him on his former pre- 
eminence, and imprudently trusted to 



bishop of Elj, and others ;" and it ia impro- 
bable that a writer, who was present, should 
have invented or confirmed the aooount, if 
it had been false. 

* Lettres de I'^^^ue de Bajoone, SS9, 
3^, 3^. s Stat. Pap. 938, 348, 6^ 7. 
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the hollow profaaaioni of men, who, ' 
though the; had served him faith- 
SaHj in prosperity, were ready to 
hetnv his oonlideiice in bis declining 
brluii&' But most he bwl reaaou to 
fear the arts of the woman who, the , 
last year, bo BolemnJ; aseured him ! 
that her gratitude ihoald be oom- 1 
MMDsuiate with hei life. It was not | 
long Bince Anne had meanired her ' 
inSuence with his, and had proved 
TioloriouB. For some offence Wolaey 
had driven Sir Thomiu Cbene; from 
court. Cheney appealed to the king's 
miatress ; and Henry repnmanded 
the cardinal and recalled the exile.' 
Now Bhe openly avowed her hosljlity, 
and eagerly seconded the dukee of 
Norfolk and SuSblk, and her tiather, 
. the Tisoount Boohford,^ in timr 
united attempts to precipitate the 
downfall of Uie minister. They in- 
sinuated that he had never been in 
earnest in the prosecution of tbe 
divorce, and had unib^mly sacriGoed 
the interests of hii sovere^ to those 
of tbe king of Fmnce. In proof of tbe 
first charge, the; instanced bis request 
to attend the congress at Cambray, 
instead of opening the commission ; 
in proof of the second they alleged 
that during the war with ^fVance he 
had constantly corresponded with the 
lady regent^ and aocepted presents 
from her, and at her request had 
oompelled tbe duke of Suffolk to 
retreat from Uondidier, when he 
might have advanced and taken the 



city of Paris.' The wilbagneai with 
which the king listened to tluM 

suggestions asaurad them of auoccsi; 
and over their oupe they not only 
ventured lo predict tbe ruin of 
Wols^, hut threatened to humble 
the pride of the churchmen, and to 
ease them of that load of WMhb 
which enonmbered the snccessors of 
the apostles.' Aware of their hosti- 
hty, the cardinal rested all his hope* 
on the result of a personal interview ; 
and, ^ler many distqjpointmenti, 
was at last gratified.' He obtained 
permission to accompany Campeggio 
when that prelate took leave of Uh 
king at Orafbon. Tbe Italian waa 
received by the officere of tlie cotut 
with tbe attention due to bis rank; 
the CiJImi minister found to his sur- 
prise, that, though an apartment had 
bean ordered for his companion, none 
was provided for bimsell He was 
introduced into the "prssenoa." 
Every tongue foretold hii disgrace— 
every eye watched his reception. To 
the general surprise, when he kaelt, 
the king graciously raised him up 
with both hands, led him aside in 
a tViendly mapner, and conversed 
with bim familiarly for a cooeiderable 
time. Tbe cardinal dined irith ttaa 
ministers ; Henry with the lady Anna 
in her chamber ; but ^t«r dinner he 
sent for Wolsey again, conducted him 
by the hand into his closet, and kept 
him in private conference till it was 
dark. At bis departure — for he slept 



' Je TOT qn'U ■ flnn en uloiuii fsits dt 
U robe. L« piH eat, qo'El ne I'eDtetid pu.— 

■ L'«T«qiie de BBranne, IBl. 

• Befiira ths end of the yeu hs wu 
eia>t«l sul or Onnond in Irelud, ud hi! 
oompecilor, Sir Pien Butler, eul of Ouor;. 

* Ibid. S7t, 374- Tha chure df the pTfl- 
wnU ■e^nii to h»t) been rouaded. Qunl 
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tt s gentleman's house in the neigh- 
bourhood—he received a command 
to return on the following morning. 
Wokey's enemies now trembled for 
their own safety; they were relieved 
(torn their apprehensions by the 
ascendancy of Anne Boleyn, who 
extorted from her lover a promise 
that he would never more speak to 
the cardinal' When Wolsey re- 
turned in the morning, the king 
was already on horseback, and having 
sent a message to him to attend the 
council, and then depart with Cam- 
peggio, rode out in the company of 
the lady Anne, and dined at Hart- 
well Park. After that day he and 
Wolsey never met each other.'' 

When the Michaelmas term came, 
the two cardinals separated. The 
Italian set out on his return to 
Some, but met with an unexpected 
affiront at Dover. The officers of the 
customs burst into his apartment, 
rifled his trunks, and charged him 
with being in possession of Wolsey's 
treasure. The charge was false ; and 
it was thought that the real object of 

1 We are indebted for this intereatiDf; 
naratiTe to CaTendish, who was present 
(438—444) . The promise is added from the 
bishop of Bajronne's letter. Mademoiselle 
de Boulen a faict promettre k son amy, qne 
il ne Tescontera jamais parler (p. 376) . 

3 Cavendish, 438—444. Le Grand, 376. 
According to Alward, the king[ did not ride 
till after dinner, when he dismissed Wolsey 
Teij graciously. I have preferred the nar< 
ratiTC of Cavendish. Both were present ; 
bnt though Alward's account was written 
immediately, there is this to detract from 
its credit, that it was written to enable 
Cromwell to contradict the report that 
Wolsey had left the king in disgrace.— Ibid. 
310. 

* Le Grand, iii. 369. These papers may 
have been the decretal bull, or letters from 
Wolsey to the poj)e, or Henry's letters to 
Anne Boleyn, which had come by some 
unknown raenns into the hands of Cam- 
peggio. But he had already seat the latter 
to Borne, where they may still be seen in 
the Vatican library, seventeen in number, 
but without dates. From internal evidence, 
however, we may conclude that the six- 
teenth was written about the end of 1527 or 
the be^nning of 162S. Nos. 1, 4, 6, 8, pre- 
ceded it. Nob. 8, 7, 12, 13, were written 



the search was to seise certain papers 
which it might be the king's interest 
to possess.' Nothing, however, was 
found ; and Campeggio, after a strong 
remonstrance on his part, and an 
unmeaning apology on that of the 
oflGicers, was suffered to set saiL A 
worse fote awaited his English col- 
league. On the very day on which 
Wolsey opened his court as chan- 
cellor, Hales, the attorney-general, 
filed two bills against him in the 
King's Bench, charging him with 
having, as legate, transgressed the 
statute of the 16th of Richard II., 
commonly called the Statute of 
Premunire. Nothing could be 
more iniquitous than this prose- 
cution. It was doubtful whether 
the legatine court could be brought 
within the operation of the statute; 
it was certsun that the cardinal had 
previously obtained the royal license, 
and was therefore authorized to hold 
it both by immemorial usage and the 
sanction of parliament.^ This stroke^ 
though it was not unexpected, plunged 
him into despair.* He knew the stem 

during the absence of Anne from eonrt,thaft 
is, from June 1 to the middle of Aogait. 
1628. Nos. 6, 14, 17, during her seoond 
absence in the same year in September, 
October, and November. Nos. 2, 9, 11, 16, 
are of very uncertain date ; probably thej 
belong to the more early period. 

* See this History, vol. iii. 172. 

* The reader may form an aoenraie notioii 
of his present situation by the foUowing 
extract from a letter written by an eye- 
witness, the bishop of Bayonne. ** I have 
been to visit the cardinal in his distress, and 
have witnessed the most striking change of 
fortune. He explained to me his hard case 
in the worst rhetoric that was ever heard. 
Both his tongue and his heart failed him. 
He recommended himself to the pity of the 
king and madame [Francis and his mother} 
with sighs and tears ; and at_ last left me 
without having said any thing near so 
moving as his appearance. Sis face is 
dwindled to one-half its natural sise. In 
truth his misery is such that his enemiea. 
Englishmen as they are, cannot help pitying 
him. Still they will carty thini^ to ex- 
tremities. As for his le^^ation, the seals, 
his authority, Ac., he tlunks no more of 
them. He is willing to give up every thing, 
even the shirt from his oaxk, and to Vnt m 
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and irritable temper of his prosecutor ; 
to have maintained his innocence 
would have been to exclude the hope 
of forgiveness; and there was more- 
over a ** night-crow," to use his own ex- 
pression, that possessed the royal ear, 
and misrepresented the most harm- 
less of lus actions. On these accounts 
he submitted without a murmur to 
every demand ; resigned the great 
seal into the hands of the dukes of 
Norfolk and Suffolk ;^ transferred to 
the king the whole of his personal 
estate, valued at 500,000 crowns, say- 
ing that as he owed all to the bounty 
of his sovereign, so he restored all 
with pleasure to his benefactor ;* and 
when he found that Henry insisted 
on an entire and unconditional sub- 
mission, granted to him, by indenture, 
the yearly profits of his benefices,' 
ordered Ms attorney to plead guilt^ 
to the indictment, and threw himself 
without reserve on the royal mercy/ 
It was now intimated to him that the 
king meant to reside at Tork>place 
during the parliament, and that he 
might retire to Esher, a seat belong- 
ing to his bishopric of Winchester. 
When he entered his barge, he was 
surprised to behold the river covered 
with boats and lined with spectators. 
Both the courtiers and the citizens 
had crowded together to behold his 
arrest and commitment to the Tower; 
but he disappointed their curiosity, 
landed at Putney, and, as he ascended 
the hill, was met by Norris, a groom 
of the chamber, who brought him 
a secret but gracious message from 
Henry, not to despair, but to remem- 
ber, that the king could at any time 
give him more than he had now taken 
away. The cardinal instantly alighted 



'% hermitage, if the king would bat detist 
from his displeasure." — ^Apad Le Oramd, 
iiL371. 

^ Henry sent a verbal order ; he reftased 
to obey without a written order. This was 
■■ neoessarr for his own security. 

s Le Grand, iu. 877, 9.. Bjm. ir. 876. 
State Papers, i. 865. 



from his mule, sunk on his knees, and 
uttered a fervent prayer for the pro- 
sperity of his sovereign.' 

This incident, which proved to 
Wolsey that his case was not yet 
hopeless, alarmed his opponents. 
They had gone too far to desist 
with safety; they must either com- 
plete his ruin, or submit to be after- 
wards the victims of his resentment. 
Hence they laboured to keep alive 
the royal displeasure against him. 
They represented him as an ungrate- 
ful favourite, who had sought nothing 
but his own interest and gratification; 
they attempted to show, firom one of 
his letters which had fallen into their 
hands, that, whilst he pretended to 
promote, he had clandestinely op- 
posed, tiie project of divorce ; and 
they charged him with having maiji- 
tained a secret correspondence with 
Madame Louise, with having received 
from her bribes in the shape of 
presents, and with having, in order 
to retain her favour, cramped and 
marred all the designs of the duke of 
Suffolk in the campaign of 1523.< StiU 
the king's partiality for his former 
favourite seemed to be proof against 
all the representations of the council 
and the arts of his mistress. He con- 
tinued to send to the cardinal from 
time to time consoling messages and 
tokens of affection, though it was 
generally by stealth, and sometimes 
during the night. When the court 
pronounced judgment against him, 
he took him under the royal protec- 
tion ; and when articles of impeach- 
ment, enumerating forty-four real or 
imaginary offences, and signed by 
fourteen peers and the law-officers 
of the crown, had been introduced 

* Henry accepted the grant, but with a 
proriso that such acceptance should not 
prevent him from proceding at law against 
the cardinal.— Transcripts for New Bymer, 
197. 

* Cavendish, 260. ' Cavendish, 450. 

* Herbert, 123. Le Grand, iii. 37i. 
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into the house of lords, uid passed 
from it to the house of commons,' he 
procured them to he thrown out hy 
the agency of Cromwell, who from 
the serrice of the cardinal had risen 
to that of the king.' The French 
amhassador, unable to foresee what 
might be the issue of the struggle, 
advised his oourt to render to the 
ftllen minister such good ofQces as, 
without giving cause of offence to 
the existing administration, might be 
grateftilly remembered by Wolsey, if 
ha should finally triumph crrer his 
enemies.* 

Esher, though sufficiently stored 
with provisions, was a large, un- 
ftDmished house, where the cardinal 
and his numerous family found them- 
selves destitute of most of the oon- 
vepienoee and comforts of life. There 
jfor three months he had leisure to 
meditate on the sad prospect before 
him. The comparison of his present 
with his past condition, the unmiti- 
gated hostihty of his enemies,^ and 
the delay of fulfilling any one of the 
conditions in his favour according to 
his compact with the two dukes,^ filled 
him with the most gloomy apprehen- 
sions. The anguish of his mind rapidly 
consumed the vigour of his constitu- 
tion. About Christmas he fell into 



1 Fiddet, Collect. 173. The oontento of 
iliis bill, which eTidently oontains whsterer 
could be said agunst Wolaey by his bitterest 
enemies, maj be considered as a presumptive 
proof of innocence. Burnet unaccountably 
takes for granted erery charge in it, but he 
should have recollected that it was not only 
not proved, but aotnaUr rejected by the 
house of commons. Wolsey Basyn of its 
contents : " whereof a great part be un- 
true ; and those, which be true, are of such 
■ort, that by the doing thereof no malice or 
untruth cui be arreoted imto me, neither 
to the prince's person, nor to the realm." 
—Ibid. 207. State Papers, i. 364. 

* Cavendish, 463. 1 ascribe its rejection 
to the king, from the character of Cromwell, 
and the general subserviency of the parlia- 
ments in this reign. Cromwell would not 
have dared to oppose the bill, nor the com- 
mons to reject it, had thev not received an 
intimation that such was the royal pleasure. 

s L'^vdqae de Bayonne, p. 380. 



a fever, which ohstinctely defied the 
powers of medicine. When Henry 
heard of his danger, he exclaimed, 
" God forbid that he should die. I 
would not lose him for twenty thou- 
sand pounds." He immediately ordered 
three physicians to hasten to Esher; 
repeatedly assured the cardinal of his 
unabated attachment, and, no longer 
ooncealuig his anxiety fhnn Anne 
Boleyn, compelled her to send to 
the sick man a tablet of gold for a 
token of reconciliation.* 

As the agitation of Wolsey^ mind 
subsided, the health of his body was 
restored; but his enemies had pre- 
pared for him a new conflict, and 
required of him additional sacrifices. 
The promisee which had been made 
to him were still disregarded; the 
resolution of one day was recalled by 
that of the next; and the cardinal at 
last intrusted his interests to the dis- 
cretion of Cromwell, who purchased 
a final settlement by the grant of 
annuities to the friends of the oppo- 
site party out of the bishopric of Win- 
chester.^ It was ultimately agreed 
that Wolsey should retain ^e admi- 
nistration, temporal as well as spi- 
ritual, of the archiepiscopal see of 
York," but make over to the crown, 
for the term of his natural life, all tiie 

* He was extremely anxious to hear '*Tf 
the dyspleasure of my lady Anne" ( ftmn e ny 
she was mistress Anne) " be somewhat 
asswaged, as I pray Gk>d the same may be." 
In that case she was "to be fhrther la* 
bonryd." Her favour was "the on ely help 
and remedy." For information on thtJk 
head he looked to Sir Henry Norris. — State 
Papers, 352. 

fi Ibid. 8 Cavendish, 471. 

7 These were the lord Sandys and lus son 
Thomas, Sir William Fitawilliam, Sir Henry 
Guilford, Sir John Russell, and Sir Henry 
Norris. Their pensions ou^ht to have 
ceased at the death of the cardinal, who had 
only a life interest in the bishopric ; but 
they were then settled on them for life hj 
act of parliament.— Rolls, clzxzviii. St. 
22 Hen. VlII. 22. State Papers, i. 366. 

* Henry was so deliehted with York-plaoe 
(afterwards Whitehall), that he required 
Wolsey to make a transfer of it from the 
church to the crown. The cardinal objaoted 
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profits, all advowsons, and all nomi- 
nations to offices, spiritual or secular, 
in his gift, as bishop of Winchester 
and abbot of St. Alban's, and that in 
return he should receive a general 
pardon, an annuity of one thousand 
marks from the bishopric of Win- 
■ohester, and a release from all moneys 
due to the king for his maintenance 
since the day of his conviction.^ 

Wh^i he had assented to every 
demand, he was allowed to exchange 
Esher fbr Sdchmond, where he spent 
most of his time with the monks of 
the Charter-house. Still his vicinity 
to the court alarmed the jealousy of 
his enemies ; and a peremptory order 
to reside within his archbishopric 
drove him, notwithstanding his en- 
treaties and remonstrances, to a dis- 
tance of two hundred miles. Henry, 
to soften the rigour of his exile, had 
reoonunended him in the warmest 
terms to the attention of the nortiiem 
nobility ; and Wolsey by his conduct 
and generosity quickly won their 
esteem. His thoughts seoned entirely 
devoted to the spiritual and temporal 
0(Hicems of his station. On every 
Sunday and hoUday he rode to some 
country church, celebrated mass in 
public, ordered one of his chaplains 
to preach to the people, and at the 
conclusion distributed alms to the 
poor. He made it his favourite em- 
ployment to reconcile families at 



that lie was only tenant for life. But 
Shelley, a jnstice of the conrt of Common 
Pleas, came and informed him that it was 
the opinion of all the king*s judges, and of 
all the counsel, " that hia grace should re- 
cognise before a judge the right of York- 
gace to be in the king and his successors." 
e replied that he was ready to obey, " in- 
asmucn," said he, as ye, the fathers of the 
laws, say that I may lawfully do it There- 
fore I charge your conscience, and dis- 
diiarge mine. Howbeit, I pray you, show 
his maiesty from me, that I most humbly 
desire his nighness to call to his most gra- 
cious remembrance that there is both 
heaven and hell." He then executed the 
recognisance. — Singer's Cavend. i. 218. 
Thia foimed a precedent for subseqnent 



variance; a tedious and exx>ensive 
office, as he frequently satisfied the 
injured or discontented party out of 
his own purse. Every gentleman in 
the county was welcome to his table, 
which was plentifully, though not 
extravagantly, supplied: and, in re- 
pairing the houses and buildings be- 
longing to his see, he gave emi^oyment 
to three hundred workmen. The 
more he was known, the more he was 
beloved ; the men, to whom in pros- 
perity he had been an object of hatved, 
applauded his conduct under adver- 
sity ; and even at court his name was 
occasionally whi^)ered with feelings of 
ajyprobation. But the fear c^ offend- 
ing Anne imposed sil^ice on fais 
firiends ; and his enemies were oarefiil 
to paint all his actions to tiie king in 
false and odious colours.' 

The cardinal had invited the nobi- 
hty of the county to assist at his 
installation on the 7th of November ; 
on the 4th he was unexpectedly 
arrested at Gawood on a charge of 
high treason. What was the parti- 
cidar crime alleged against him, we 
know not ; but the king asserted that 
his very servants had accused him of 
practising against the government 
both within and without the realm; 
and it is probable that ihe suspicioiL 
of Henry was awakened by the cor- 
respondence of the cardinal with the 
pope and the king of France.^ Wol- 



snrrenders of church property to the 
crown. 
1 Bym. ST. 366—376. Henry had sap- 

Slied him with money to par part of 1^ 
ebts, and with a quantity or plate, furni- 
ture, and provisions, valued at 6,3742. Ss. 7^d. 
* These jHurticnlars appear from the ea^ 
tracts of Cromweil's letters to Wolsey nt 
this period, in Fiddes, Collect, p. 20S, 209. 

^ If we may believe Oavendish, he wrobt 
to them, to reconcile him with Henry. — Oar. 
Poem, 536. Mi disse el re, che contro de 
8. M. el maehinava nel regno e fuori, e m'« 
detto dove et come, e che vtn' e forsipia 
dun' de snoi servitori I'hanno e acoperto ed 
accusato. — Joacchioo apud Le Grand, iii. 
629. Nov. 10. The king took great pains to 
ccMxrince Joaoohino that he waa not anir 
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Mj betrayed no symptoms of guilt; 
the king had not, he maintained, a 
more loyal subject than himself; there 
lived not on earth the man who oould 
look him in the face and charge him 
with untruth; nor did he seek any 
other fiiTour than to be confronted 
with his accusers.* 

Bis health (he suffered much firom 
the dropsy) would not allow him 
to trayel with expedition; and at 
Shefl&eld Park, a seat of the earl of 
Shrewsbury, he was seized with a 
dysentery which confined him a fort- 
night As soon as he was able to 
mount his mule, he resumed his jour- 
ney ; but feeling his strength rapidly 
decline, he said to the abbot of Leices- 
ter, as he entered the gate of the 
monastery, " Father abbot, I am oome 
to li^ my bones among you." He 
was immediately carried to his bed ; 
and the second day, seeing Kyng- 
sion, the lieutenant of the Tower, in 
bis chamber, he addressed him in 
these well-lmown words: ''Master 
Eyngston, I pray you have me com- 
mended to his miyesty ; and beseech 
him on my behalf to call to mind all 
things that have passed between us, 
especially respecting good Queen Ca- 
therine and himself; and then shall 
his grace's oonsdence know whether 
I have offended him or not. He is a 
prince of most royal courage; rather 
than miss any part of his will, he will 
endanger one half of his khigdom; 
and I do assure you, I have often 
Imeeled before him, sometimes for 
three hours together, to persuade him 
from his appetite and could not pre- 

peotad of being an accomplice ; the dukes 
of NorfoUc and Suffolk even swore that he 
was not. Hence I think it probable that 
the cardinal's letters passedT tlirough his 
hands. 

1 It is most improbable that the cardinal 
«ould hare committed any act of treason 
since his pardon in February ; and a man 
must be credulous indeed, to believe it on 
the mere testimony of the despatches sent 
by his enemies to ambassadors abroad. 
8ach daspatohes with general charges were 



vaiL And, Master Kyngston, had I 
but served God as diligently as I have 
served the king; he would not have 
given me over in my grey hairs. But 
this is my just reward for my pains 
and study, not regarding my service 
to Ood, but only my duty to my 
prince."* Having received the last 
consolations of religion, he expired 
the next morning, in the sixtieth year 
of his age. The best eulogy on lus 
character is to be found in the con- 
trast between the conduct of Henry 
before and after the cardinal's falL 
As long as Wolsey continued in 
favour, the royal passions were con- 
fined within certain bounds ; the mo- 
ment his influence was extinguished, 
they burst through every restraint, 
and. by their caprice and violence 
alarmed his subjects and astonished 
the other nations of Europe. 

The eventful history of this great 
minister has led us into the autumn 
of the year succeeding his disgrace; 
it will be necessary to revert to that 
event, and to notice the changes occa- 
sioned by his removal firom the royal 
councils. The duke of Norfolk be- 
came president of the cabinet; the 
duke of Suffolk, earl marshal, and the 
viscount Bochford, soon afterwards 
created earl of Wiltshire, . retained 
their former places. To appoint a 
successor to Wolsey in the Chancery 
was an object of great importanceu 
If Warhom, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was proposed, he was rejected 
on the ground of his being a church- 
man;' and the office was at length 
given to Sir Thomas More, the trea- 

always sent on similar occasions to Justify 
the government in the eyes of foreign 
princes. 

* Cavendish, 613—635. In the printed 
editions it it asserted that the cardinal 
poisoned himself, but Dr. Wordsworth has 
shown that it was an interpolation. The 
passage is not in the manuscript copies. 
— Ibid., also Singer's Cavendish, 377. 

3 Erasmus (Ep. p. 1347) says that War- 
ham refused the office. I rather believe the 
bishop of Bayonne, who, only three days 
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surer of the household, and chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancaster. Sir Wil- 
liam Fitz?rilliam succeeded More; 
and Dr. Stephen Gardiner was made 
secretary to the king, who believed 
him to have inherited the abilities of 
the cardinal, and would have raised 
him perhaps to equal power, could he 
have been induced to relinquish his 
profession as a churchman.' These 
six formed the privy council ; but, if 
we may believe the account given by 
the French ambassador to his courts 
Anne Boleyn was the real minister, 
who through her uncle and father 
ruled in the cabinet, and by the influ- 
ence of her charms exercised the most 
despotic sway over the heart and 
mind of her lover.* 

It may justly excite surprise that 
More should accept this dangerous 
office. With a delicate conscience 
and a strong sense of duty, he was not 
a fit associate for less timorous col- 
leagues ; the difficulties, which in the 
course of two years compelled him to 
retire from court must even now have 
stared him in the face ; and it was 
still in his power to avoid, but uncer- 
tain if he could weather the storm. 
As a scholar he was celebrated in 
every part of Europe, and as a lawyer 
he had long practised with applause 
and success. From the office of under- 
sheriff or common seijeant, Henry 
had called him to court, had em- 
ployed him in different embassies, 
and had rewarded him with the lucra- 
tive preferments which have already 
been mentioned. The merit of More 
was universally acknowledged; even 
Wolsey declared that he knew no 
one more worthy to be his successor ; 
but there were few instances in which 

before More accepted it, says that it would 
not be given to a chnrchman. On ne scait 
encore qui aura le scean. Je croy bien qne 
lea prestres n'y toacheront plus, et que i ce 

Sarlement ils aoront de terribles alarmes.— ■ 
»ct. 22, p. 378. 

^ II sera fort avant an maniement des 
affaires, principalement s'il veolt jetter le 



the seals had been intrusted to any 
but dignified churchmen, none in 
which they had been given to a simple 
knight. On this account he was 
accompanied to the Star Chamber by 
a crowd of bishops and noblemen; 
and the duke of Norfolk conducted 
him to his seat, pronounced an eulo- 
gium on his talents and virtues, and 
observed that, if in this instance the 
king had departed from ancient pre- 
cedent, he was fully justified by the 
superior merit of the new chancellor. 
More in return professed his obli* 
gation to the king and to the duke ; 
and at the same time paid an elo- 
quent compliment to the abilities 
of his predecessor, whose example 
would stimulate him to the faithfiil 
discharge of his duty, and whose fall 
would teach him to moderate his 
ambition.^ 

For some time a rumour had pre* 
vailed that a great stroke was medi-* 
tated against the wealth or the immu- 
nities of the church. When the par- 
liament assembled, three bills respect- 
ing mortuaries, the probate of wills, 
and the plurality of benefices, were 
passed in the lower house ; but in the 
house of lords the bishops and abbots 
offered so vigorous an opposition, that 
the most obnoxious clauses were either 
modified or expunged. Of those 
which remained, two deserve the 
notice of the reader, as being the first 
which in this reign were enacted in 
opposition to the papal authority. 
By these every clergyman who had 
obtained in the court of Borne or 
elsewhere a license of non-residence 
on his cure, or a dispensation to hold 
more benefices than the statute 
allowed, became liable, in the first 

froo aoz horties. — Bayonne, p. 378. 

^ Le due de Norfok est faict okef de oe 
counseil, et en son absence oelur de Sof- 
fock, et par dessos tout mademoiseU» 
Anne.— Id. p.377, 380, 384. See Appendix, B. 

3 Bym. xiT. 350. Stapleton, Tit. Mon, 
173—177. See More's eharacter in Pole, 
fol. zo. zci. 
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case, to a penalty of twenty pounds; 
and in the seoond, to a penalty of 
seventy pounds, and the forfeiture 
of the profits arising from such bene- 
fices.* At the same time the new 
administration introduced a bill to 
release the king from the payment of 
any loans of money which might have 
been made to him by his subjects. 
ItpasMd through the upper house 
with few observations; in the lower 
the opposition was obstinate ; but a 
majori^ had been previously secured 
by the introduction of members who 
held offices eith^ under the king or 
his ministers. By the nation this 
iniquitous act was loudly condemned. 
Six years had elapsed since the loans 
were made; and in many instances 
ihe securities had passed by sale or 
gift or bequest from the hands of the 
original creditors into those of oHiers. 
To justify the measure, it was con- 
tended in tlie preamble of the bill, 
that the prosperity of the nation 
under the king's paternal care called 
on his subjects to display their grati- 
tude by cancelling his debts ; a pre- 
text which, if true, reflected the 
highest credit on the administra- 
tion of Wolsey ; if false, ought to 
have covered his successors with 
disgrace.' 

I have already noticed the recon- 
ciliation between the courts of Eome 
and Madrid. It was followed by an 
interview between Charles and Cle- 
ment at Bologna, where during four 
months they both resided under the 
same roof. To Henry this meeting 
seemed to present a favourable opi)or- 
tunity of proceeding with the divorce; 
and, as he had hitherto employed 

^ The lower hoase of convocation com- 
plained, bat in vain, of these statutes, 
oecaase the clergy had neither eiven their 
•ssent to them, nor been asked for their 
advice. (Ad quae facienda nee consenserunt 
per Be, nee per procnratores suos, neque 
nper iisdem consnJti fueront. — Ck>llier, ii. 
Becords, xxviii.) This was certainly the 
oonFtitutional language of former times; 
but it was BO long since it had been ubed, I 



clerical negotiators without success, 
he now intrusted the charge to a lay 
nobleman, the father of his mistress 
By most men the earl of Wiltshire 
was deemed an objectionable agent; 
but Henry justified his choice by the 
observation, that no one could bo 
more interested in the event of the 
mission than the man whose daughter 
would reap the firuit of it.* To the 
eaii, however, were joined three col- 
leagues, Stokesley, bishop elect of 
London, Lee, the king's almoner, 
and Bennet, doctor of laws; and 
these were accompanied by a council 
of divines, among whom was Thomas 
Cranmer, a clergyman attached to 
the Boleyn lunily, and afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury. They were 
furnished with powers to treat of a 
general confederacy against the Tuiki^ 
and with instructions to offer to the 
pope> considerate present, to warn 
him against the ambitious projects 
and treacherous firiendship of Gharkfl^ 
and to exh(»rt him to do justice to a 
prince who was the firmest support 
oftheseeof Bome. The negotiatbn 
with the emperor was intrusted to 
the dexterity of the eari of Wiltshire^ 
who was ordered to address that 
prince in the French language, stat- 
ing the grounds on which Henry 
demanded the divorce, and adroitlj 
intenninglmg with those grounds 
hints of the great power of the Eng- 
lish king, of the benefits which might 
be derived from his friendship, and 
of the evils which might spring from 
his enmity. If this discourse made 
no favoun^le impression, the ambas- 
sadors were to return ; and the earl, 
when he took leave, was to observe 



that it was disregarded by the king. 

* Rolls, cxliii. Burnet, i. Beo. 82. A 
similar grant was made by the clergy (Wilk. 
Con. iii. 717). 

* A letter of Joaochino apnd Le Orand, 
iii. 406. Anne Boleyn's father had been 
created earl of Wiltsnire with reoudnder to 
his heirs male, and earl of Ormond in Ire- 
land with remainder to his heifM genenl, on 
the 8th of December, 162a»' 
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that, if Henry had consulted Charles, 
it was only through courtesy; and 
that he would follow his own judg- 
ment, and not submit to the arbi- 
tration of the po|)e, against whose 
authority he had many good grounds 
of exception.^ With his confidants 
the king spoke of this as of his last 
attempt ; if it failed, he would with- 
draw himself from the obedience of 
Clement as of a pontiff unfit for his 
station through ignorance, incapable 
of holding it through simony; and 
that he might have no occasion to 
recur to the Fapi^ See in beneficiary 
matters, he would establish a bishop 
with patriarchal powers within his 
own dominions, an example which he 
had no doubt would be eagerly fol- 
lowed by every sovereign in Europe.' 

Among the many causes of soli- 
citude which preyed on the mind of 
Clement, the divorce of Henry was 
one of the most perplexing. He had 
indulged a hope that, afber the revo- 
cation of the commission, the cardinal 
would have pronounced judgment in 
virtue of his ordinary powers, and the 
king would have proceeded to a 
second marriage without asking the 
papal consent, or interfering with the 
papal authority.' With this view he 
had declined for nine months the 
cognizance of the cause; but at 
length, unable to resist the personal 
application of Charles, he signed a 
breve, forbidding Henry to marry 
before tiie publication of his sen- 
tence, and enjoining him in the mean- 
while to treat Catherine as his lawful 
wife.* 

Within a few days the ambassadors 



^ See these instraotions among the tran* 
scripts for the N. Rymer, 168. 

* Letters of Joaoohino apad Le Grand, iiL 
p. 409, 418. 

* A ee qn'il m'en a dechtrtf des fois plus 
de trois en secret, il seroit content que le 
dit marriage fust jk faict on par dispense da 
legat d' Angleterre ou autrement, maia que ce 
ne fust par son aactorit^, ny ausM dimiouant 
sa poissance.— Lettro de I'e? dqoe de Tarbes, 



arrived; and their arrival furnished 
him with a specious reason for sus- 
pending the operation of the breve. 
He received them graciously, and 
gave them his word, that he would 
do in favour of Henry whatever his 
conscience would permit. But when 
they were introduced to Charles, that 
prince did not conceal his feelings at 
the sight of the father of her who was 
the rival of his aunt. ** Stop, sir," 
said the emperor, " allow your col- 
leagues to speak. You are a party in 
the cause.^ The earl replied with 
firmness, that he did not stand there 
as a father defending the interests of 
his child, but as a minister represent- 
ing the person of his sovereign ; that 
if Charles would acquiesce in the 
royal wish, Henry would rejoice; if 
he did not, the imperial disappro- 
bation should never prevent the king 
of England from demanding and 
obtaining justice. As the price of his 
consent, the ambassadors offered him 
the sum of three hundred thousand 
crowns, the restoration of the mar- 
riage portion paid with Catherine, 
and security for a maintenance suit- 
able to her birth during life. But be 
replied, that he was not a merchant 
to sell the honour of his aunt. The 
cause was now before the proper tri- 
bunal If the pope should decide 
against her, he would be silent ; if in 
her favour, he would support her 
cause with all the means which Grod 
had placed at his disposal.^ 

The new ministers condescended to 
profit by the advice of the man whom 
they had supplanted, and sought^ in 
oonformity with his recommendation. 



k Bologna, 27 Mars, apad Le Grand, iii. 400. 

* Le Grand, iii. 446. He had prerioosjy 
commnnicated the case with the writings in 
favonr of Henry to the celebrated C^jetaa, 
whose answer maj be seen in RaTnaldn^, 
xxzii. 196. It was adverse to the kug. 

s These particalars are extracted from 
letters written from Bologna bj the bishop 
of Tarbes on the 27th and 28th of March.— 
Le Grand, iii. 401^ 464. 
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to obtain in favour of the divorce the 
opinions of the most learned divines, 
and most celebrated universities in 
Europe. Henry pursued the scheme 
with his characteristic ardour; but, if 
he was before convinced of the justice 
of his cause, that conviction must 
have been shaken by the obstinacy 
of the opposition which he everywhere 
experienced. In England it might 
have been expected that the influence 
of the crown would silence the par- 
tisans of Catherine ; yet even in Eng- 
land it was found necessary to employ 
oommands, and promises, and threats, 
sometimes secret intrigue, and some- 
timesopen violence, before a favourable 
answer oould be extorted firom either 
of the universities.* 

It Italy the king's agents were 
active and numerous; their success 
and their failures were perhaps nearly 
balanced ; but the former was embla- 
zoned to catch the eye of the public, 
while the latter were discreetly con- 
cealed. From the pontiff they had 
procured a breve, exhorting every 
man to speak his sentiments without 
fear or favour ; and taking their re- 
spective stations in the principal cities 
f^om Venice to Bome, they distributed, 
according to their discretion, the 
moneys which had been remitted to 



1 On the sabsonptaons of the univenities, 
see Appendix, 8. 

s Lutheri Epbt. p. 290 : Hal®, 1717. 
Helan. £p. ad Uamer. p. 20. 

s On this subject we hare two original 
documents. One is a letter from Greg, da 
Casale to Henry, dated Sept. 18. He states 
that the pope had proposed to him that the 
king might have two wives; bnt that he 
(Casale) for certain reasons refUsed to write 
to his maiesty on the subject. — Herbert, 
300. He did write, nevertheless, and that 
too, separately, without the privity of his 
colleagues. It is plain that on tnis man 
and his letter but little reliance can be 
placed. Mr. Hallam, however, seems to 
mfer from it that Clement offered to Henry 
a dispensation to retain two wives, an offer 
which would once have been gladly accepted, 
but which came too late, vrhen Henry was 
exasperated against Catherine, and was 
little inclined to treat her or the Hdy See 



them f^om Henry; in return for 
which they forwarded to him the real 
or pretended answers of the univer- 
sities of Bologna, Padua^ and Ferrara, 
and the subscriptions of some hun« 
dreds of individuals. 

In Germany the king's agents de* 
rived little benefit either from the 
Catholics or the Beformers. Luther 
and Melancthon openly condemned 
his plan of a divorce, but were willing 
to indulge him with power to con- 
tract a second marriage^ pending the 
life of his first wife, after the practice 
of the ancient patriarchs.' This novel 
doctrine some months later found an 
advocate even in Bome. A grave 
divine— -who he was, or at whose 
instigation he acted, we know not- 
advised the pontiff to issue a dispensa- 
tion, empowering the king to marry a 
second wife. So much Clement com- 
municated to Henry's agents. There 
was something in his manner, so re- 
served and unusual, that it awakened 
suspicion. But he eluded every at- 
tempt to draw from him /tirther 
expUcation; and some days later 
informed them, that his council had 
considered the question, and had de- 
termined, that it was not in his power 
to grant any such dispensation.' 

Foiled in Germany, the king rested 

vrith respect. — Constit. History, i. 92. But 
this ingenious comment is disposed of at 
once by a letter from Dr. Bennet, the Eng- 
lish agent, dated Oct. 27, which Mr. Hallaai 
had not seen. The .original is inthepoa- 
session of Mr. Tiemey, who has copied it 
with other raluable papers in his edition of 
Dodd's Church History, i. App. 394. Ben- 
net states that soon after his arrival the' 
pope moved him of two wives for his ma- 
jesty, but BO doubtingly, that the agent 
thought he had some political object in 
riew. Having expressed his own conjec- 
tures, he proceeds thus : — " Then I axed his 
holynes whether he was fully resolved that 
he myght dyspence yn the same ease. Then 

his hotynes scnewed me no How be 

vt, he seyd he woold councel farder upon 
hyt with hys councel. And, now of late, 
the pope schewed me that hys councel 
schewea hym playnly that he oowld not do 
yt." It is evident the proposal was nol 
made in earnest. 
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his hopes on France and her fourteen 
universities; but when he claimed 
the assistance of his French brother, 
that prince artfully replied that he 
dared not provoke the resentment 
of the emperor, till he had paid two 
millions of crowns, the ransom of his 
sons, who were detained as hostages in 
Spain. The impatience of Henry swal- 
lowed the bait. He advanced to Francis 
four hundred thousand crowns as a 
loan, postponed for an unlimited pe- 
riod the payment of five hundred 
thousand already due to him from 
that monarch, and sent to him the 
"lily of diamonds,** which Charles 
and Maximilian had formerly pawned 
to Henry VII. for the sum of fifty 
thousand crowns.' In due course of 
time the princes were liberated, and 
Francis, now his own master, dis- 
played his gratitude to Henry by 
hibouring to procure from the faculty 
of theology in Paris an answer in 
favour of the divorce. But the oppo- 
sition was numerous and obstinate, 
and the contest between the crown 
and the faculty lasted for several 
months, till a spurious decree was 
fabricated by order of Francis, and 
was afterwards published by Henry 
as the real decision of the university 
of Paris. From Orleans and Tou- 
louse, from the theologians of Bourges, 
and the civilians of Angers, similar 
opinions were received ; but the theo- 
logians of the last city pronounced 
in favour of the existing marriage.' 
The other universities were not con- 
sulted, or their answers were sup- 
pressed. 

It had been originally intended to 
lay before the pontiff this mass of 
opinions and subscriptions, as the 
united voice of the Christian world 
pronouncing in favour of the divorce.' 
But Clement knew (and Henry was 

1 Symer, xiii. 234, 239; xW. 328, 358. 360 
—3M, 378— 384. Le Grand, iii. 428-416. 

* Apud Le Grand, iii. 607. 



aware that he knew) the arts by 
which they had been purchased or 
extorted;^ and both were sensible, 
that, independently of other consi- 
derations, they did not reach the real 
merits of the question ; for all of them 
were founded on the supposition that 
the marriage between Arthur and 
Catherine had actually been consum- 
mated, a disputed point which the 
king was unable to prove, and which 
the queen most solemnly denied. In 
the place of these opinions it was 
deemed more prudent to substitute a 
letter to the pope, subscribed by the 
lords spiritual and temporal, and by 
a certain number of commoners, in 
the name of the whole nation. This 
instrument complains in forcible terms 
of Clement*s partiality and tergiver- 
sation. What crime had the king of 
England committed that he could not 
obtain what the most learned men, 
and the most celebrated universities 
declared to be his right ? The king- 
dom was threatened with the calami- 
ties of a disputed succession, which 
could be averted only by a lawful 
marriage ; and yet the celebration of 
that marriage was prevented by the 
affected delays and unjust partiality 
of the pontiff. Nothing remained, 
but to apply the remedy without 
his interference. It might be an 
evil; but it would prove a less evil, 
than the preoarious and perilous 
situation in which England was now 
placed.' 

To this uncourteous and menacing 
remonstrance, Clement replied with 
temper and firmness ; that the charge 
of partiality would have come witil 
more truth and a better grace from 
the opposite party; that he had pushed 
his indulgence for the king beyond 
the bounds of law and equity, and had 
refused to act on the queen's appeal, 

s Despatch of Joacchino, Feb. 16, p. 448. 
* Nullo non« astu et preoe et pretio.— 
Epis. dementis apud Rajaald. p. 647. 
5 Herbert, 331. 
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till the whole ooQegi of cardinals 
nDanimoaslj ciuige d him wiih in- 
jofltioe; tint, if he bad not sisoe pro- 
ceeded with his came, it was beciMise 
Henry had appointed no attomej to 
plead for him, and became his aaibas- 
SMlors at B<^ogna bad asked for addi- 
tional time; that the opinions which 
thejr mentfoned had nevor been offi- 
daUj communicated to the Holy See^ 
nor did he know of any, which were 
|<»'tified with reasons and aaUi<»ities 
to inform his judgment ; that if Eng- 
land were really threatened with a 
diqmted soeoesBion, the danger would 
not be ranoTed« but augmented, by 
proceedings contrary to right and 
justice ; that if lawless ronedies were 
employed, those with whom they ori- 
ginated must answer for the result ; 
that^ in short, he was ready to proceed 
with the cause immediatdy, and to 
show to the king every indulgence 
and favour compaUble with justice ; 
<me thing only he begged in return, 
tiiat they would not require of him, 
through gratitude to man, to vio- 
late the immutable commandments 
of God,' 

Dr. Bennet, when the earl of Wilt- 
shire with his colleagues left Bologna, 
had remained behind in quality of 
resident ambassador with the emperor. 
But he was soon ordered to follow 
Clement to Borne, where he was 
joined by the bishop of Tarbes, now 
created a cardinal, and empowered to 
act as envoy from the king of France 
on the behalf of Henry. They were 



1 Id. 335. With the remonstrance Henry 
sent a letter from himself complaining of 
the treatment which he had received. He 
mentions the commission, the promise not 
to revoke it, the decretal bull which was 
burnt, and then adds, " if ;rour holiness did 
grant us all these things justly, ye did un- 
jUHtly revoke them ; if there were no de. eit 
or fraud in the revocation, then how wrong- 
fully and subtlely have been done all those 
things thut have been done."— Burnet, i. 
Kec. 42. The date should be Aug. 15:^0. 
"We are not acquainted with Clement's 
answer. With respect to the bull, he oould 



instrttoted to pn^ose the following 
expedients to the pontiC They 
requested him to appoint a court 
of three Engiiah bishops, or, if there 
existed any objection to the bish<v8, 
to convert the oonvocation of the 
province of Canterbury into a oourt, 
with ibll power to hear and deter- 
mine the cause of the divorce without 
reserve w appeaL He replied that, 
in as for as regarded himself, he 
would readily appoint such a courts 
but that he could not do it in justice 
nor according to kw, without the 
consent of the queen, who had al- 
ready commenced prooeedingn both in 
the court of the Signature^ and in 
the ConsLstory. It was then asked 
whether, on the supposition that 
Henry should 'make use of such 
remedies as in his conscience he 
thought lawfol, Clement would bind 
himself to remain passive, and refuse 
to interfere, at the request of Cathe- 
rine; a question to which he returned 
an indignant answer* aa if he looked 
upon it as an insult. 

They insisted on the evils to the 
church which might ensue from the 
displeasure of two such powerful mo- 
narohs ; but he replied, *Hhat if such 
inconvenience should follow, he had 
liever it should follow for doing his 
duty, than the like should follow for 
lack of not doing it." There now 
remuned but one resource, to request 
that he would stay the proceedings in 
the Roman courts, for the purpose of 
gaining time for an amicable compro- 



onlv acknowledge his own weakness in suf- 
fering it to be extorted f^m him by the 
entreaties of Wolsey and the accents. But 
to the other part of the complaint, when it 
was urged by Bonner, he replied, that " if 
the queen had not given an oath quod non 
sperabat consequi iustitiss complementum 
in partibus, he would not have advoked the 
matter at all; but seeing she gave that 
oath, and refused the judges as suapect, 
appealing also to his court, he said he 
might and ou(!ht to hear her, his promise 
made to your highness, which was qualified, 
notwith8tanding."---Bariiet« iii. Bee. 40. 
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mise betwMO ttie jmi^m. To thii be 
DODsented ; but for tbree weeks only,' 
■ud Uie cardinal and Bennet wrote 
to Henrr,' detailinR these particulars, 
and iafonqing him tiial Cleoient, 
though he inletpcwl erer; obetaclB 
in his power, would soon be oom- 
pelled, through the ai^ent solicita- 
tiouB of the imperialists, to issue an 
iDhibitoi? breve, forbidding all arch- 
bishops or bishops, oourtB or tri- 
bunaja, to giie judgment in the 
matrimonial cause against Catherine. 
It was observed thtit he became more 
pensive than oauaL Alihisezpediente 
were exhausted ; he saw that he could 
neither remove the opposition of the 
emperor, nor oMain the consent of 
the pontiff; and foond that after so 
man; attempte he w*b involved in 
greater difficulUee than before. He 
began to waver ; and obeerred to his 
coDlidantB that he had been gtowlr 
deceived; he should never have sought 
a divorce, had he not been assured 
tJiat the papal approbation might be 
eadl]' obttuned; that 
proved &lse ; and he wnuld 



don the attempt for ever.* Then 
wwds were soon whispered from one 
bi another ; they qniolcl; reached the 
ear of Anne Boleyn; and dismay was 
ptunted on the coanteDanoes of ttn 
mistress and her' advocates, of the 
ministers and their adherents. Their 
ruin was conSdentty foretold ; tbey 
were reecoad from danger b; tke 
bcddnen and ingennit; of CromwelL 

The subsequent elevation of Crom- 
well to the highest hononn in tite 
itate reOecIs an interest on the more 
obscure portion of his private lift 
His ^tber was a fuller in the neigb- 
bonrhood of the capita). The son iu 
his earl? youth served as a trooper in 
the wars of Italy ; fKon the arm; he 
passed to the servioa of a Tenetiaa 
merchant; and after some time, re- 
toming to England, exchanged the 
counter for the study of the lai^v. 
Woisey had employed him to dissol^ve 
the monasteries whioh had l,)een 
granted for Ute est«blishmeot bT hii 
colleges, a bust whii^ he diBofa6r|!ed 
to the wtisbetion of his patrton, at 
the same time that he •nrioh^ )W- 



1 Onud Muatn, tpod Le 



unabb to dJKOTsr Ihfl oljcut of Ifa« poi& 



ioiititaaj, tbM 



that. jS ba mTeht dupanss •□ tbvi dus, 
wbjcKe 7. uf no Itne force ifien jQir cw< 

poajd lo muntjine jaar hjohnei jn 
ntmnie bope, wb«rbj hs mjght diOtr yoor 

Whether be wu fuUj iHolTed tliAt hnoijebt 
dyipenge ;ii tbs ume cueP Then Eji 
holjiia uhened lu do ; bat sayd that ■ 



.„. -.jjdj-Dg of . 

hjB hulyDta mrght dTopeoK yn^-tbf 

fH.rder tpoD hyt with hjs conbc*!. Anu "-rw, 

^a yl,"— TiemBv'B Dodd, i. p. SW, from Sia 
ahgin.l dop»°!> in Hr. T&CDCr'l POH»- 
il^D. It niu written Oct. 37. I630i ud tka 
lircCEding eilrai;! ii iiluble. u it fUJIr 
eiplAJns in what aAPie a Bimilnr propofld 

!f"it'"evc'r%™ oi^rT" kT: t, CuuH 
(■■tend for botb pirtiet,— iCDOrdinc to his 
lelCer of Bepl. IS, publitked bf Herbeit. 



itention on the part dT the pontiff, ^rf 
icii object. -See Tiern^e Dodd, 1. p. tK, 



id Carol. T. Cm. IK. 



wAL His pripcqilei* bowefw, if we 
■u^ brieve his own aaertioiiB, wane 
of Um Bkosi flasitioiis description. 
He bad leaned from MachiaTelli 
theft Tioe and ▼irtoe were bat names, 
fli indeed to amoae' the leisure of the 
learned in their coUeg^ but per- 
nkioQs to the man who seeks to rise 
in the ooorts of princes. The great 
art of the poUtidan was, in his judg- 
ment^ to penetrate through the dis- 
goise which sovereigns are accustomed 
> throw over their real inclinations, 
nd to devise the most qpecious ezpe- 
uientB by whidi they maj gratify their 
appetites without appearing to on1>- 
rage morality or religion.^ By acting 
•n these principles he had already 
earned the hatred of the public ; and 
when his patron was disgraced, was 
sini^ out for punishment by the 
»*!oice of the populace. He followed 
^i^^plsey to Edier; but despairing of 
;he ^ fortune of the fallen fiiTourite, 
led to courts purchased with 
its the protection of the minis- 
id was confirmed in that ofiice 
king, which he had before 
ler the cardinal, — ^the steward- 
ship off the lands of the dissolved mo- 

nasterii 

The dJiy >^r the king's intention 

bi^ 'M'knspired, Cromwell, who, to use 

'nis own words, was determined to 

ake or mar,"' solicited and ob- 

.. ined an audience. He felt, he said, 

. • own inability to give advice ; but 

i V .her afifection nor duty would suf- 

* -^ him to be silent, when he beheld 

the anuety of his sovereign. It might 

be presumption in him to judge ; but 

he thought the king's difficulties arose 

from the timidity of his counsellors, 



1 Pole relates that be received these les- 
sons from the mouth of Cromwell himself 
in Wolsey's palace.— Pole, 133—136. See 
also Pole 8 discourse with John Legh on 
Hachiavelll, MS. Cleop. E. vi. 381. 

' Omnium voce, qm aliquid de eo iotel- 
lezerant, ad snpplicium poscebatur. Hoc 
enim affirmaro possum, qui Londini tum 
adfui, et voces audivi. Heo vero populua 
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who were led astray by outward ap- 
pearanoee, and by the opinions of the 
vulgar. The learned and the univer« 
sities had pronounced in favour of 
the divorce. Nothing was wanting 
but the approbation of the pope. 
That approbation might indeed be 
useful to check the resentment of 
the emperor ; but, if it could not be 
obtained, was Henry to forego his 
right? Let him rather imitate the 
princes of Germany, who had thrown 
off the yoke of Bome ; let him, with 
the authority of parliament, declare 
himself the head of the church within 
his own realm. At present England 
was a monster with two heads. But 
were the king to take into his own 
hands the authority now usurped by 
the pontifE; every anomaly would be 
rectified ; the present difficulties would 
vanish ; and the churchmen, sensible 
that their lives and fortunes were at 
his disposal, would become the obse- 
quious ministers of his will Henry 
listened with surprise and pleasure to 
a discourse which flattered not only 
his passion for Anne Bolejrn, but his 
thirst of wealth and greediness of 
I)ower. He thanked Cromwell, and 
ordered him to be sworn of bis privy 
council.^ 

It was evident that the adoption of 
this title would experience consider- 
able opposition fh>m the clergy; but 
the cunning of Cromwell had already 
organized a plan which promised to 
secure their submission. The reader 
may have observed in a preceding 
volume, that when the statutes 'of 
premunire were passed, a power was 
given to the sovereign to modify or 
suspend their operation at his discre- 



ullum spectaculum libentius expectabat. — 
Pole, 127. » Cavendish, 453. 

♦ Pole, 118—122.* This is not a suppo- 
sititious discourse. He says of it : Hoo 
possum aflSrmare nihil in iUa oratione poai- 
tum alicnjus momenti, quod non vel ab 
eodem nuncio [Cromwell himself] eo nar- 
rante intellezi, vel ab iUis, qui ejus conailii 
fuerunt participes (p. 123). 
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tion ; and from that time it had been 
customary for the king to grant letters 
of license or protection to particular 
individuals, who meant to act or had 
already acted against the letter of these 
statutes. Hence Wolsey had been 
careful to obtain a patent under the 
great seal, authorizing him to exercise 
the legatine authority; nor did any 
person during fifteen years presume 
to accuse him of violating the law. 
When, however, he was indicted for 
the supposed offence, he refused to 
plead the royal permission, and 
through motives of prudence suf- 
fered judgment to pass against him. 
Now, on the ground of his conviction, 
it was argued that all the clergy were 
liable to the same penalty, because by 
admitting his jurisdiction, they had 
become, in the language of the statute, 
Ms fautors and abettors; and the 
attorney-general was instructed to 
file an information against the whole 
body in the court of King's Bench. 
The convocation hastily assembled, 
and offered a present of one hundred 
thousand pounds in return for a full 
pardon. To their grief and astonish- 
ment, Henry refused the proposal, 
unless in the preamble to the grant 
a clause were introduced, acknow- 
ledging the king "to be the protector 
and only supreme head of the church 
and clergy of England." Three days 
were consumed in useless consulta- 
tion ; conferences were held with 
Cromwell and the royal commis- 
sioners ; expedients were proposed 



1 Wilk. Con. ii. 726. The king had also 
demanded a recognition that it was by bis 
protection that the^ were enabled insenrire 
care animarnm majestati ejus oommissse. — 
Ibid. This, however, was evaded, by the 
followinf|[ amendment, inservire enra populi 
majestati ejus e<nnmi$$i. — Ibid. 743. 

» Ibid. 7^. Burnet (i. 113) uses many 
armaments to show that Keginald Pole most 
probably concnrred in this vote. Bat Pole 
himself reminds the king, that though he 
heard him refuse the grant without the 
title, he was not present when the convoca- 
tion consented to give him the title.— Dam 
han; stataerestur, non adfoi (fol. xiz. Ixnui.) 
4 



and rejected ; and a posithre message 
was sent by the viscount Bochford, 
that the king would admit of no 
other alteration than the addition of 
the words "under God." What in- 
duced him to relent is unknown ; but 
an amendment was moved with his 
permission by Archbishop Warham, 
and carried with the unanimous 
consent of both houses.^ By this the 
grant was made in the usual manner ; 
but in the enumeration of the motives 
on which it was grounded was inserted 
within a parenthesis the following 
clause : " of which church and clergy 
we acknowledge his majesty to be the 
chief protector, the only and supreme 
lord, and, as far as the law of Christ 
will allow, the supreme head.^^' The 
northern convocation adopted the 
same language, and voted for the 
same purpose a grant of eighteen 
thousand eight hundred and forty 
pounds.^ It is plain that the intro- 
duction of the words, " as far as the 
law of Christ will allow," served to 
invalidate the whole recognition; since 
those who might reject the king's 
supremacy could maintain that it was 
not allowed by the law of Christ But 
Henry was yet wavering and irreso- 
lute; he sought to intimidate the 
court of Bome, but had not deter- 
mined to separate from its com- 
munion; it was therefore thought 
sufficient to have made a beginning ; 
the qualifying clause might be after- 
wards expunged, whenever the occa- 
sion required.^ 

' Wilk. Con. iiL 744. la consequence a 
pardon was granted. — Stat, of Beafan, iii. 
334. 

* Tanstall, bishop of Durham, though he 
had received many favours from Henry, had 
the courage to protest against it. if the 
clause meant nothing more than that the 
kin^ was head in tem(K>ral8, why, he aaked» 
did it not say so ? If it meant that he was 
head in spiritaals, it was contrary to the 
doctrine of the Catholic church, and he 
called on all present to witness his diMent 
from it, and to order the entry of his pro- 
test among the acts of the conTOoatton.— 
Wilk. Con. iii. 745. 
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In the flMinwhile the inhibitory 
brief had been signed by Clement, and 
imblished with the vsoil eolemm^ in 
fhndos.' That it ma^% make the 
less impression on the minds of the 
people, the new chanoeUor, attended 
1^ twelTO peers, went to the lower 
hoose; the answers of the nniTersities 
were read; abore a hundred papers, 
said to contain the opinions of theolo- 
gians and canonists, were exhibited; 
and the members were exhorted, on 
their return to their homes, to 
acquaint their nei^bouis witii the 
justice of the royal cause.' After 
the prorogation, several lords were 
deputed to wait on the queen, and 
to request, that for the quiet of the 
king's conscience, she would refer the 
matter to the decision of four temporal 
and four spiritual peers. " God grant 
him a qui^ consdenoe," she replied; 
** but this shall be your answer : I am 
his wife lawfolly married to him by 
order of holy church ; and so I will 
abide until the court of Bome, which 
was privy to the beginning, shall have 
made thereof an end.** A second de- 
putation was sent with an order for 
her to leave the palace at Windsor. 
" Go where I may," she answered, " I 
shall still be his lawful wife." In obe- 
dience to the king, she repaired to 
Ampthill, where, if she was no longer 
treated as queen, she no longer wit- 
nessed the ascendancy of her rival' 

The bishoprics of York and 'Win- 
chester, two of the most wealthy pre- 
ferments in the English church, had 
remained vacant since the death of 
Wolsey, through the desire of Henry 
to bestow one of them on his kinsman, 
fieginald Pole. That young nobleman 
was the son of Sir Biohard Pole, a 
Welsh knight, and of Margaret, 
countess of Salisbury, the daughter 
of George, duke of Clarence, who 
had been put to death by the order of 
his brother, Edward IV. Henry had 

1 Le Grand, iii. 531, « Hall, 196-199. 



taken on himself the charge of his 
education; and Beginald spent five 
years in the university of Padua, 
where his birth and manners, his 
talents and industry, attracted the 
notice, and won the esteem of the 
first scholars in Italy. On his return 
to England, shunning the fiivours 
which his sovereign oflered him, he 
retired to the house lately belong^g 
to Dean Colet within the Carthusian 
monastery at Shene ; and at the ex- 
piration of two years, that he might 
avoid the storm which he saw gather- 
ing, obtained the royal permission to 
pursue his theological studies in the 
university of Paris. But the peace of 
his asylum was soon invaded by an 
order from the king to procure, in 
conjunction with Langet, the brother 
of the bishop of Bayonne, opinions 
in favour of the divorce; a charge 
from the execution of which his con- 
science recoiled, and which, under the 
pretence of youtii and inexperience, 
he resigned to the address of his 
colleague. Soon after his recall, he 
was told by the duke of Norfolk 
that the king had marked him out 
for the first dignities in the English 
church, but previously expects from 
him a faithfrd explanation of his 
opinion concerning the divorce. Pole 
frankly owned that he condemned it, 
but, by the advice of the duke, re- 
quested the respite of a month, that 
he might have leisure to study the 
question. After many debates with 
his brothers and kinsmen, and a long 
struggle with himself, he fancied that 
he had discovered an expedient, by 
which, without wounding his con- 
science, he might satisfy lus sovereign. 
His conversion was announced to 
Henry, who received him most 
graciously in the gallery of White- 
hall; but that moment Pole began 
to hesitate ; he deemed it a crime to 
dissemble, and, in a faltering voice, 

s Hall, 200. Herb. 364. 
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ventured to disclose his real senti- 
ments. The king heard him with 
looks and gestures of anger, inter- 
rupted his discourse with a yoUey of 
reproaches, and, turning on his heel, 
lefb him in tears. At his departure 
he was assailed with the remonstrances 
of Lord Montague and his other 
hrothers, who complained that hy his 
ohstinacy he had ruined not only 
himself hut also them. Moved hy 
their complaints, he wrote to the 
king, lamenting his misfortune in 
dissenting from the opinion of his 
benefactor, and detailing with modesty 
the motives of his conduct. It was 
now thought that nothing could save 
him from the royal displeasure ; Lord 
Montague waited on the king to de- 
plore the infatuation of his brother ; 
but Henry replied, "My lord, I cannot 
be offended with so dutiful and affec- 
tionate a letter. I love him in spite 
of his obstinacy ; and, were he but of 
my opinion on this subject, I would 
love him better than any man in my 
kingdom."* Instead of withdrawing 
his pension of five hundred crowns, 
he allowed him again to leave Eng- 
land, and to prosecute his studies 
abroad. . The see of York was given 
to Lee, who had accompanied the 
earl of Wiltshire to Bologna; that of 
Winchester to Grardiner, whose pros- 
pect of monopolizing the royal favour 
had been clouded by the growing 
influence of Cromwell. The new 
prelates, however, did not conceive 
that the recognition of the king's 
supremacy had enabled him to confer 
episcopal jurisdiction. They solicited 
institution from the pontiff; and 
Henry, as soon as the papal bulls 

1 See Pole, Pro Eccles. "Unit. Defen. fol. 
lizyiii. Apolog. ad AnglisB Parliam. Epis- 
tolaram, torn. i. p. 182. Ep. ad Edward. Keg. 
ill. 327 — 332. H enry communicated this letter 
to Cranmer, who had now returned to 
England, and joined the Bolejn family at 
court. He gives the following account of 
it to his patron the earl of Wiltshire. *' He 
hath wiTtten wyth such wytte that it ap. 
pereth that he mjght be for hys wysedome 



arrived, issued the customary writs 
for the delivery of their temporaU- 
ties.* 

By this time the imperialists had 
acquired a decided superiority at 
Borne; but their progress was checked 
by the obstacles which Clement's se- 
cret partiality for the king of England 
repeatedly threw in their way. They 
prayed judgment against him, on the 
ground that he refused to plead : the 
X)ontiff, to elude the demand, requested 
Henry to appoint an agent with the 
office of excusator, who might show 
cause for his absence. The king con- 
sented ; but not till he had proposed 
two questions to the university of 
Orleans, the faculty of law at Paris, 
and the principal advocates in the 
parliament of that capital, who re- 
plied,—!. That he was not obliged to 
appear at Bome, either in person or 
by his attorney, but that the cause 
ought to be heard in a safe place be- 
fore delegates unobjectionable to either 
party ; 2. That it was not necessary to 
furnish the excusator with x)owers for 
the performance of his office, because 
it was a duty which every subject 
owed to his sovereign, in the same 
manner as a child to his parent.^ Sir 
Edward Came was now sent, but 
with verbal instructions, and without 
powers in writing. If Clement was 
mortified with this omission, he was 
still more distressed when he received 
a letter from Catherine, announcing 
her formal expulsion from court;, and 
praying the i)ontiff no longer to refuse 
her justice. In the most fordble but 
affectionate terms he wrote to the king, 
and painted the infamy which by his 
late conduct he had stamped on his 

of the cownsel to the kynge hys grace ; and 
of such eloquence, that if it were set forth 
and knowne to the common people, I sup- 
pose it were not possible to persuade them 
to the contrary. The kynge and my lady 
Anne rode yesterday to Windsower, and 
this nyght they be looked for agayne at 
at Hampton Courte. Ood be their guyde." 
June xiii.— Strype's Cranmer, App. No. i. 
» Bym. xiv. 428, 429. > Bym. ziy.416-423. 
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ovB dzinester. He had Bftrried m 
princes of dktmciniked Tiitne, and 
allied in blood to the first 80f«r^;n 
in Europe; and nov. after the hfee 
cf more than tventy years, he had 
ignominioiuly driTen her from his 
Qoort^ 10 introduce in her place 
another woman with wham he pnb- 
lidj cohabittd, and to whom he 
transferred the coiqugal affection due 
10 his wife. Let him recall his qoeeti, 
and dismisB her rivaL It was what I 
he owed to himself; but Clement | 
would reoeiTe it as a &Toiir, the; 
most signal favour, which Henry j 
had ever conferred on the Apostolic i 



But the time was past when the 
king sought to conciliate ; his presmt 
olQeci was intimidation, and with 
that purpose he had assembled the 
parliament In a former volume I 
have noticed the origin of the annates 
or first-fruits, which were paid to the 
Soman see from most nations in 
Europe, and formed the chief fund 
for the support of the cardinals in 
attendance on the pontiSl An act 
was passed for the abolition of this 
ecclesiastical impost In the pream- 
ble it was stated that the annates had 
been originally established for the de- 
fence of Christendom against the infi- 
dels ; that they had been insensibly 
augmented, till they became a con- 
stant drain on the wealth of the 
nation ;' and that it was necessary to 
provide an immediate remedy before 
the decease of the present bishops, of 
whom many were far advanced in 
years; it was therefore enacted, that 
if any prelate hereafter should pre- 
sume to pay first-fruits to the see 
of Rome, he should forfeit his person- 
alities to the king, and the profits of 
his see as long as he held it ; that if, 

» Herbert, 360. Le Grand, iii. 661. The 
pontiff's expressions admit not of a doubt 
as to the character which he had received of 
Anne Boleyn. Loco autem ejus quandam 
Ann am in tuum contubernium et ooha« 
bitationem recepisse, eique xnaritalem 



in conseqiieiioe of the omission, the 
necessary bulls wwe reftised, he should 
nevotheieBB be oooaeormted by the 
archbishop, or two other bishops, iis 
wis usual in ancient times ; and that 
if on such account any censures or 
interdicts were issued by the pope, 
they should be utterly disregarded. 
It was no^ however, that Henry 
soo^t to save the money, for hb 
would eagerly have purchased the 
divorce with more costly sacrifices; 
nor that he wished to proceed to an 
open rupture with the court of Bomc, 
for he still held out hopes of a recon- 
ciliation. But his real obgeot was to 
influence the resolves of the pontiff by 
considerations of interest Hence the 
rigour of the act was mitigated by the 
following provisions : 1. That for the 
expediting of his bulls, each bishop 
might lawfully pay fees after the rate 
of five per cent on the amount of his 
yearly income; and 2. That (in order 
to come to an amicable composition 
with the pope) it should be at the 
option of the king to suspend or 
modify, to annul or enforce, the pre- 
sent statute by his letters patent, 
which in this instance should have 
the force of law.' 

At the same time Cromwell ven- 
tured to proceed a step further in the 
prosecution of his plan for annexing 
to the crown the supreme jurisdiction 
in ecclesiastical concerns. An address 
was procured from the house of com- 
mons, complaining that the convoca- 
tions of the clergy, without consulting 
the other estetes, often enacted laws 
which regarded temporal matters, and 
which, though contrary to the statutes 
of the realm, were, notwithstanding, 
enforced by spiritual censures and 
prosecutions for heresy. Tlus address 
was sent by Henry to the convocation, 

affectum oxori toss debitom exhib«re. — 
Ibid. 

* The amount was estimated at 4^0002. per 
annum, on an average of many years. 

* Bolls, cczzxIt. Stat, of Bealm, iii. 
385—7. 
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and was followed by a requisition that 
the clergy should promise never more 
to enact, publish, or enforce their con- 
stitutions without the royal authority 
or assent ; and that they should sub- 
mit all those now in force to the 
consideration of a committee of 
thirty-two members, half laymen 
and half clergymen, to be chosen 
by the king, and to have the power 
of determining what constitutions 
ought to be abolished, and what 
ought to be retained. Though Gar- 
diner composed an eloquent answer 
to the address ; though the clergy 
maintained that they had received 
from Christ authority to make such 
laws as were necessary for the govern- 
ment of their flocks in faith and 
morals, an authority admitted by all 
Christian princes, founded in Scrip- 
ture, and " defended with most vehe- 
ment and expugnable reasons and 
authorities by his majesty himself in 
his most excellent book against Lu- 
ther ;" though they consented to pro- 
mise that in consideration of his zeal 
and wisdom they would never make 
any new constitutions during his 
reign without his assent, and were 
willing to submit the consideration of 
the old constitutions to the judgment 
of his grace alone, the king was inex- 
orable ; and after many discussions, a 
form of submission, which he con- 
sented to accept, was carried by large 
majorities. The clause limiting the 
promise to the duration of the present 
reign was rejected, but the king was 
added to the committee, and the 
assent of the clergy was said to be 
grounded on their knowledge of his 
superior learning and piety.* 

These proceedings, so hostile to the 
authority of the clergy and the in- 
terests of the pontifif, were imme- 
diately conmiunicated to Came at 



1 Henoe I have no doubt that they meant 
to contend afterwards that it was a peraonal 
grant, limited to him, and not iDheritable 
by his snccessors.^Wilk. Con. iii. 748, et seq. 



Bome. He had demanded to be 
admitted as excusator, and was op- 
posed by the imperialists; the argu- 
ments of counsel were heard on both 
sides ; and Clement, having spun out 
the discussion for some months, pro- 
nounced against the claim, and sum- 
moned the king to proceed with the 
cause in November. When the day 
came, Came protested against the 
summons ; but the pontiff rejected the 
protest, and requested Henry to 
appear by his attorney ; in which case 
delegates might be appointed to take 
informations in England, though the 
final judgment must be reserved to 
the Homan see. At the same time 
he signed a breve, complaining that, 
in defiance of public decency, the 
king continued to cohabit with his 
mistress, declaring both of them 
excommunicated, unless they should 
separate within a month after the 
receipt of the present letter ; and, in 
case they should presume to marry, 
pronouncing such marriage invalid, 
and confirming his former prohibition 
against it.^ It seems, however, that 
for some reason, which is unknown, 
the publication of this breve was 
suspended. 

During the summer, Henry had 
renewed his former treaties with 
France, and, in addition, had con- 
cluded a defensive alliance against any 
subsequent aggression on the part of 
the emperor.^ He had frequently 
solicited an interview with Francis; 
he now repeated his request in so 
urgent a manner, that the French 
king, though with considerable reluc- 
tance, acquiesced. But Anne Boleyn 
also sought to be of the party ; and. 
the ambassador was secretly employed 
to procure for her an invitation from 
Francis, who on his part might be 
accompanied by the queen of Na- 



* Barnet, i. Becords, ii. Ill-— 110. 
Grand, i. 228—230; iii. 558-568. ^ 

' Bym. xit. 434. 
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varre. Whether he niooeeded is yery 
unoertain;' at the appointed time 
the two IdngB repaired, ihe one to 
Calais, the other to Boulogne. As 
Henry had requested the meeting, he 
paid the first visit; and at the end 
of four days Francis returned with 
him to Cahiis, where he remained the 
flune time. On the Sunday evening, 
after sapper, the door was suddenly 
thrown open ; twelve penons in 
masks and female dresses entered the 
room, and each singled out a gentle- 
man to dance. Henry after some time 
took off the vizors of the maskers, 
and it appeared that Frauds had 
danced with Anne Boleyn. He con- 
versed with her for some minutes 
apart, and the next morning sent her 
as a present a jewel valued at fifteen 
thousand crowns.' 

Cuiioeity was alive to discover the 
ohject of this meeting ; hut, while the 
royal attendants were amused with 
reports of a confederacy against the 
Turks, 1^ two princes communicated 
to each other in secret the real or 
imaginary wrongs which they had 
Buffered from the pontiff, and con- 
certed measures to confine within 
narrower limits the pretensions of the 
Holy See. But they came to the 
discussion with far different feelings. 
The irritation of Henry sought to set 
at defiance [the papal authority, pro- 
vided he could secure the co-opera- 

^ Le Grand, iii. 662. In this letter the 
bishop of Bayonne details the high favour 
in which he is with Henry and Anne. The 
former spends several hours with him every 
day, and discloses to him all his secrets. He 
accompanies the other on all hunting par- 
ties ; has received from her a present of a 
greyhound, a horn, and a hunter's jacket 
ana cap; and the king always selects for 
them a proper station, from which with 
their cross-bows they shoot the deer as they 
run by. He does not say that the request 
to be present at the meeting was made by 
Anne, but intimates as much by adding that 



tion of his ally ; Francis affected an 
equal inrade of resentment, bat 
laboured, while he concealed his ob- 
ject, to effect a recondliation between 
his friend and the pope. When the 
king of England proposed a general 
council, so many difilculties were 
objected, such a succession of debiys, 
remons^ances, and discussions was 
anticipated, that he rductantly acqui- 
esced in the more temj^erate advice 
of the French king, to invite Clement 
to meet the two monarchs at Mar- 
seilles, where they mi^t settle their 
existing differences in an amicable 
manner. Henry promised that he 
would attend in person, or by the 
first nobleman in his realm ; and that 
in the interval he would abstain from 
every act which might tend to widen 
the breach between himself and the 
pope; and Francis despatched to 
Borne the cardinals of Grandmont 
and Toumon to arrange the prelimi- 
naries of the meeting, wrote a letter 
to Clement protesting against the 
insult which he had offered to all 
crowned heads, by dting the king of 
England out of his dominions, and 
insisted that the cause ought to be 
heard and decided on the spot by dele- 
gates fully authorized to determine 
without appeal or procrastination. 
The monarchs separated with profes- 
sions of mutual esteem, and assurances 
of the most lasting attachment' 

he is under oath not to reveal the quarter 
from which it comes. Henry wished both 
monarchs to be on a footing of equality, 
and desired that, if he brought Anne, 
Francis should bring the queen of Navarre ; 
for he would not meet the queen of France, 
the emperor's sister. H hait cet habill^ 
ment k rEspaignolle, tant qu'il luy semble 
veoir un diable (p. 656). Francis, however, 
did not comply with his whim, and was not 
accompanied by any lady. 

» Hall, 106—109. Le Grand, i. 231. 

3 Le Grand, i. 223, 234; iii. 676. 
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NOTE H, p. 90. 



The Sistorie of the Arrivall, ^c. 



Tecb contemporary tract, which is 
snentioned in this note as contained 
among the Harleian MSS. (543), has 
lately been printed for the Camden 
Society, nnder the eye of Mr. Bruce. 
It bears the title of ** Historie of the 
arrivall of Edward IV. in England, 
and the finall recouvery of his king- 
domes, A.D. MCCCCLXXI." It 
was apparently written immediately 
after the death of Henry VI., as it 
«ndB with the events of the 26th of 
May; and, we have reason to be- 
lieve, by the order of Edward him- 
self ; for on the 29th of the same 
month that prince sent to his foreign 
friends at Bruges (and probably at 
other places on the continent) a mes- 
senger with an account of his success ; 
which account appears to have been 
this very "Historic," if we may judge 
from the abridgment of it still pre- 
served with the copy of the king's 
letter in the public library at Ghent. 
— See Introduction, vi. vii. Hence 
it will follow, that this tract must be 
of high authority with respect to 
dates and places, and the succession 
of events, but. that it must be also 
liable to great suspicion on those 
particular points in which the cha- 
racter of the king is deeply concerned. 
We cannot expect that he should 
proclaim himself a perjurer and mur- 
derer; and therefore are not to be 



surprised if we find in it no mention 
of the oath which he is said to have 
taken at York, or of the part which 
he is believed to have acted at the 
death of Edward, the Lancastrian 
prince of Wales, and with respect to 
that of the old king, Henry VI. 

If we may believe Fabyan (660) 
and Polydore (617), at York Edward 
protested upon oath that he had no 
other ol^'ect in view than the re- 
covery of his rightful inheritance, as 
son of the late duke of York. Of 
this oath there is no trace in "the 
Historic,'* but it records his "deter- 
mination that he and all those of his 
felowshipe shuld noyse and say 
openly, where so evar they came, 
that his en tent and purpos was only 
to claime to be duke of Yorke, and 
to have and enjoy th' inheritaunce 
that he was borne unto by the right 
of the full noble prince his fathar, 
and none other" (p. 4). At three 
miles from York the recorder met 
him, " and tolde him that it was not 
good for him to come to the dtie, 
for eyther he shuld not be suffired to 
enter, or els, in caas he enteryd, he 
was lost and undone with all his" 
(p. 5). " Within a while Robart CUf- 
ford and Richard Burghe gave him 
and his feloshipe bettar comfort, 
affirmyng that in the qwarel afore- 
sayde of his father the duke of Yorke, 
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be fhnld be iweey f jd and uaSerjd to 
pMte.^-'Ibid. At lengtb be mrrirtd 
at tbe gates of the city, and whilst 
bia army remained witboot, was sof- 
latd to enter " wHh XTi or zrii 
penons in tbe leading of tbe njde 
Uliflbrd and Richard Bnrg^ and 
came to the wonhipfall folks which 
were aiaembled a little within the 
gates, and shewed them di' entent 
and parpos of his coming in sndi 
form and with sach mancr langage 
that tbe people contenWd them &er- 
withe, and so Tecejryd him and all 
bis felawsbipe." — Ibid. The next 
day be left the city. It appears to 
me that this very narrative, m other 
points confinnatiye of Polydore's nar« 
rative. is also confirmative of it in 
this, that, to content the worsbipfol 
folks of York, Edward was competed 
to take tho oath before mentioned. 

At the battle of Tewkesbury Ed- 
ward was opposed to that portion 
of the Lancastrian force which was 
commanded by Prince Edward. He 
pnt the young man and his followers 
to flight, and pursued the fugitives 
with great araour. ''In the wyo- 
nynge of the fielde such as abode 
hand-stroks were slayne incontinent, 
Edward, called prince, was taken 
fleinge to the towne wards, and 
slayne in the fielde" (80). JBtence 
it appears that the young prince did 



not abide hand-strokes, bat was taken 
in bis flight, and then slain. Bat hj 
whose orders? "Tbe Historie" is 
silent. The chroniclers tell us that 
tbe captors took him to Edward, who 
asked him questions, and that he was 
then slain in bis presence by bis 
brothers, or their attendants. That 
be was taken to Edward is highly 
probable, £>r, as tbe king was in 
their company, the captors would of 
course present their |mze to him ; 
and tbe authors of the murder are 
significantly intimated by the best 
authority, the Croyland continuator. 
Interfisctis de parte regime turn ia 
campo tum postea vltneUmi ffsomm- 
dam mambut ipso prindpe Edwardo, 
unigenito regis Henrici, victo duce 
Somerseiise comiteque Devonite, ac 
aliis dominis omnibos et singalis 
memoratis. — Cont. CroyL 555. Of 
the persons here mentioned, the only 
one slain in the field, in campo, waa 
Prince Edward, all tbe others were 
captives ; the only one slain ultri- 
cibus quorumdam manibus was Prince 
Edwani, for the others suffered by 
the hand of the executioner after 
judgment in the court of the lord 
high constable and the earl mar- 
shal. The vengeful persons who 
embrued their hands in his blood, 
must have been some of tbe roya^ 
brothers. 



NOTE I, p. 116. 



In perusing the petition presented 
to the protector at £aynard's Oastle, 
the attention of the reader will pro- 
bably have been drawn to the alleged 
precontract of marriage between Ed- 
ward and Eleanor Boteler. I shall 
make a few observations on the sub- 
ject in tbe present note. 

1. It WAS now eighteen years since 
the marriage of tbe king with Eliza- 
beth Grey. The validity of that 
marriage had never yet been dis- 



puted. The children by it had been- 
considered as legitimate by the par- 
liament, the nation, and foreign sove- 
reigns. They were acknowledged 
heirs to their father, and several of 
them had been contracted to princes 
of the first houses in Europe. 

2. If any marriage had previously 
taken place, which would have an- 
nulled the succeeding marriage, would 
it not liave been discovered and 
objected by those who opposed the 
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xmion of the king with Elizabeth 
Grey ; by the namerous and violent 
enemies of that princess and her 
family ; and by Clarence and War- 
wick during their rebellion, when no 
one had any reason to fear the resent- 
ment of Edward ? If they had heard 
of it, and yet did not aUege it, the 
Tory circumstance is a proof that 
they knew the report to be groundless. 

3. The time when it was at last 
brought forward furnishes a strong 
presumption against it. It was not 
till both the parties concerned were 
laid in their graves, almost twenty 
years after it was supposed to have 
taken place, and for the avowed pur- 
pose of enabling an uncle to disinherit 
his nephews. 

4. There is no proof that witnesses 
were ever examined, or that any 
documents were produced to show 
the existence of the precontract in 
question, though it so much con* 
cemed Kichard for his own security 
to place it beyond the reach of doubt. 
The only authority on which it rests 
is the assertion in the petition pre- 
sented to the protector at Baynard's 
Castle,- an authority which will have 
little weight with the impartial 
reader. That petition was said to 
have been composed and forwarded 
to London by the gentlemen in the 
north ; but every one knew that it 
was written in that city by Dr. Stil- 
lington, bishop of Bath, and pre- 
sident of Bichard's council. — Cont. 
Croyl. 567. Le Evesque de B. fist 
le bill. — ^Year-book, Hilary term, 
1 Hen. VII. Eym. xii. 189. If it 
be said that it was approved by 
Kichard's parliament in 1484 (Eot. 
Pari. vi. 240), it may be replied that 
the next year it was condemned by 
another parliament " for the false and 
seditious imaginations and untruths 
thereof" (ibid. 289), and pronounced 
by the judges &lse, slanderous, and 
shameful. — Year-book, ibid. The 
only contemporary by whom it is 
mentioned treats it with little cere- 
mony as seditious and infamous. — 
Cont. Croyl. 567. 



5. Though no ancient historian has 
written in &vour of the alleged pre- 
contract, it has been warmly main* 
tained by two modem writers, Wal- 
pole in his Historic Doubts, and 
Laing in a dissertation at the close 
of Henry's History of England. I 
shall briefly notice the four arguments 
which they have adduced. 

6. More informs us that after 
Edward ''had between them twain 
ensured Elizabeth," he communicated 
the matter to his council ; that his 
mother, to prevent the marriage, 
objected that he "was sure to Dame 
Elizabeth Lucy, and her husband 
before God ;" that Lucy was sent 
for and examined upon oath ; and 
that, "albeit she was by the king's 
mother and many other put in good 
comfort to afi&rm that she was en- 
sured unto the king, yet when she 
was solemnly sworn to say the truth, 
she confessed that they were never 
ensured ; howbeit his grace spoke so 
loving words unto her, that she 
verily hoped he would have married 
her."— -More, 59, 60. It is difficult 
to reconcile this story, as it is t6ld by 
More, with the account of Edwards 
marriage with Elizabeth Grey, as it 
is given by all other writers. Ac- 
cording to them it was clandestine, 
according to him it was publicly 
solemnized. But what is there in it 
to favour the precontract of marriage 
with Eleanor Boteler? Laing sup- 
poses that More has wilfully sub- 
stituted Elizabeth Lucy for Eleanor 
Boteler, that the objection of the 
king's mother was good, and that 
the lady was compeUed by Edward 
to give &lse evidence as to the con- 
tract between them. But if such 
suppositions are to be admitted, 
merely because they are convenient 
for the purpose of the writer, there 
is an end to all £a,ith in history. 

7. We are then led to the testi- 
mony of Commines, who informs us 
that Stillington had been formerly in 
favour with Edward, had incurred 
his displeasure, been imprisoned, and 
paid a large sum for his liberty. 
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Tlus prelate, if we may believe him, 
declared to Bichard that Edward had 
Ibnnerlj oontraoted marriage with a 
certain lady in hia pieeence, that the 
contract was meant only to deceive 
her, and that he had concealed its 
existence for twenty years. He adds, 
that to reward him, Richard pro- 
mised to give the princess Elizabeth, 
now considered as a bastard, to an 
illegitimate son of the bishop ; but 
the yoong man was cast on the coast 
of Normandy, carried to the chAtelet 
at Paris, and by some mistake starved 
to death. — Com. Ivi. c. ix. Those 
who have pemsed the foreign writers 
of these ages know how little they 
are to be credited when they write of 
English a£Burs; bnt admitting the 
whole of this aocoant, it will go bnt a 
short way towards ihe proof of the 
marriage. We knew before that 
Stillington composed the petition ; 
we now know that he also suggested 
its contents. Whether those con- 
tents were tme or &lse, Commines 
does not hazard a conjecture. Laing 
supposes that Edward imprisoned the 
bishop, to extort from him the con- 
tract; or to punish him for disclosing 
the secret. But neither hypothesis 
can stand. The historian assures us 
that Stillington kept the secret till 
Edward's death ; and the idea of ex- 
torting from him the contract arises 
from a mistake as to the meaning of 
the words, *'avoit ^ts la promesse 
entre les mains du dit 6vesque;'* 
which allude to the manner in which 
such verbal promises were received, 
not to any written contract deposited 
in the hands of the bishop, as Laing 
translates it. The true reason of 
Stillingtnn's disgrace (we have no 
knowledge of his imprisonment) may 
be found in Bymer, xii. 66. Soon 
after the attainder of Clarence, he 
was accused of having violated his 
oath of allegiance^ probably by having 
associated with Clarence. He re- 
paired to a great council of lords and 
prelates, proved his innocence to 
their satisfaction, was declared a 
loyal subject, and afterwards em- 



ployed in several offices of great trust 
and importance. 

8. Su> Thomas More*s history ter- 
minates abruptly in the midst of a 
conversation between the duke of 
Buckingham and the bishop of Ely. 
Hall continues that converstMion, 
without informing ub where he ob- 
tained it ; and makes the duke say, 
"Richard brought in" (to the lords, 
forming his private council) "instru- 
ments, authentic doctors, proctors, 
notaries of the law, with depositions of 
divers witnesses, testifying Edward's 
children to be bastards ; which depo- 
sitions I then thought to be as true 
as now I know them to be £eJse and 
feigned, and testified by witnesseswith 

' rewards untruly suborned." — Hall, £ 
33. Hence Laing argues that proof 
of the precontract was produced to 
the counciL But it may be replied, 
that these depositions were never 
judicially examined; that they are 
pronounced &lse, and purchased with 
money by the very authority here 
cited; and lastly, that the whole 
speech is a mere ficti(m. For the 
duke is made to say that Richard 
refused to restore to him the Here> 
ford estate of which he had been 
deprived by Edward, though the 
truth is that Richai^i actually re- 
stored it to him (Dugd. Bar. L 168, 
169 ; ii. 248) ; and if we may believe 
More himseli^ did not unoourteously 
refuse any one of his petitions. — 
More, 70. 

9. When Henry VJUL. had married 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Edward, 
the act which bastardized the chil- 
dren of that prince was repealed. 
It had been customary on such occa- 
sions to rehearse the whole of the 
act, or to particularize its object, 
both of which were now by the advice 
of the judges omitted, and in their 
place the first words were inserted as 
sufQcient to point out what individual 
act was repealed. A motion at the 
same time was made to call Stil- 
liDgton before the parliament, but 
was opposed by the king. Hence 
Laing infers that Henry was satisfied 
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the legitimacy of his wife would not 
bear inTestigation. But a complete 
answer may be given. The judges 
declared that their object was to pre- 
sent so fatlse and shameful a calumny 
from appearing on the Bolls of par- 
liament (Year-book, Hilary term, 
1 Henry YII.}; aiid the king replied. 



that as he had already granted a par- 
don to Stillington, he could not prose- 
cute him for the offence. — More, 73, 

10. On the whole, it appears to 
me evident that Elizabeth was the 
real wife of Edward, and that the 
precontract was a fiction invented to 
justify Richard's usurpation. 



NOTE K, p. 119. 



I purpose in this note to examine 
the arguments which have been 
employed to clear the memory of 
Bichard from the imputation of having 
murdered his nephews. 

1. It would be difficult to name a 
writer more deserving of credit than 
the Oroyland historian, who com- 
posed his narrative in the month of 
April following the death of Bichard. 
He tells us that a widely extended 
confederacy had been formed to libe- 
rate the two princes from the Tower, 
and that the rising was on the point 
of taking place, when it was made 
public tiiat both of them had 
perished. — Cont. Croyl. 668. It has 
been said that this was a mere report 
raised by the conspirators themselves, 
find that the writer gives no opinion 
as to its truth. But, 1. It could not 
have been raised by the conspirators, 
because it compelled them to defer 
their intended insurrection, and to 
look out for some other chief. — Ibid. 
And> 2. The writer proceeds with 
his narrative as if he believed the 
princes to be dead, and makes use of 
expressions which he would not have 
used if he had entertained any doubt 
of their murder. He says that it is 
not known by what particular kind 
of violent death they perished (quo 
genere violenti interitus ignoratur, 
— ^ibid.) ; that their cause had been 
avenged in the battle of Bosworth 
Field (quorum causa hoc hello potis- 
sime vindicata est, p. 575) ; and that 
Hichard, not content with obtaining 
the treasures of Edward, destroyed 



his children. Ample dtvitiarum Ed- 
wardi cumulo non contentus, oppressit 
proles. — Ibid. I conceive that after 
the Tise of such expressions there can 
remain no doubt of the opinion enter- 
tained by that writer. 

2. The same conviction appears to 
have been common to all those per- 
sons who were the most interested in 
ascertaining the l^ruth. 1. The duke 
of Buckingham and the gentlemen of 
the southern counties, after the pub- 
lication of the death of the princes, 
saw that there was no safety for 
themselves, unl^^s they could raise 
up a new competitor for the throne, 
and therefore offered it to the earl 
of Bichmond, on condition he would 
marry the princess Elizabeth, the next 
heir of the family of York. — Cont. 
Croyl. 568. Can we believe that they 
would have acted in this manner on 
the credit of a mere report, the truth 
of which at that moment they would 
naturally suspect I Must they not 
have inquired into the matter, and 
have been convinced that the young 
Edward and his brother were dead, 
before they would offer the crown to 
an illegitimate branch of a rival 

family? 2. Bichard, to defeat the 

plan, made the strongest efforts to 
prevail on Elizabeth, the widow of 
Edward, to quit the sanctuary with 
her daughters ; but he did not suc- 
ceed till he had sworn before the 
peers and prelates, mayor and alder- 
men, that the lives of these daughters 
should be in no danger. Why did 
Elizabeth require such an oath) 
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Undoubtedly she believed that the 
king had already destroyed her sons, 
and feared a similar &te for her 

danghters. — Back, p. 628. 8. 

Bichard, even before his wife died, 
proposed to marry the princess Eliza- 
beth. And the reason was^ because 
he saw that he could not otherwise 
secure the throne to himself or cut 
off the hopes of his rival (Non alitor 
videbat regnum sibi confirmari, neque 
spem competitoris sui auferri posse). 
— Cont. Croyl. 672. This could only 
be true in case that the princes were 
dead, and that Elizabeth was the 
heir to the crown. 

3. Bouse, who died in 1491, openly 
asserts that the princes were slain, 
but so privately that few knew in 
what manner. Edwardum cum am* 
plezibus et osculis recepit, et infra 
circiter duo menses vel parum ultra 

cum fratre suo interfecit ita quod 

ex post paucissimis notum fuit qua 
morte martyrizati sunt. — ^Ross, 214, 
216. 

4. Andr6, the contemporary his- 
toriographer of Henry VIT., says 
that Richard order^ the princes to 
to be put to the sword (ferro feriri 
jussit).— MS. Domit. A. XVIII. 

6. Sir Thomas More, who wrote 
soon after, in 1613, not only asserts 
that they were murdered, but gives 
the particulars of the murder from 
the confession of the assassins them- 
selves. The reader has seen his ac- 
count in the preceding pages. 

6. In July, 1674, in consequence 
of an order to clear the White Tower 
from all contiguous buildings, as the 
workmen were " digging down the 
stairs which led from the king's lodg- 
ings to the chapel in the said Tower, 
about ten feet in the ground, were 
found the bones of two striplings in 
(as it seemed) a wooden chest, which 
upon the survey were found propor- 
tionable to the ages of the two bro- 
thers, viz. about thirteen and eleven 
years. " On inquiry it was concluded 
that they were the bones of the mur- 
dered princes, and in consequence, 
after they had been sifted from the 



rubbish, they were honourably in- 
terred in the chapel of Henry VII. 
in Westminster.— Sandford, 427» 429. 
This has been considered as a strong 
confirmation of the .murder ; since 
we know of no other two boys who 
perished in the Tower; and are in- 
formed by More that a priest removed 
their bodies from the place where they 
had been deposited by the assassins to 
another spot ; and that, as he died soon 
afterwards, bis secret perished with 
him. — More, 68. From the words of 
More it may be inferred that inef- 
fectual attempts had been made to 
discover it. 

7. It furnishes a strong presomp- 
tion in fiivour of More's narrative, 
that all the persons mentioned by him 
as concerned in the murder became 
objects of the king's bounty. To 
Greene, the messenger, was given 
the office of receiver of the lordships 
of the Isle of Wight and of Porohester 
Castle ; and the numerous grants of 
money and lands and lucrative offices 
to Tyrrel and Brakenbury may be 
seen in the notes by Strype to Buck's 
history, in Kennet, i. 661, 662. Nor 
were the more obscure agents, the 
actual murderers, Dighton and Fo- 
rest, neglected by the gratitude of 
their patron. The first was made 
bailiff for life of the manor of Alton, 
in Staffordshire (ibid.) ; and, as Forest 
lived but a few months in possession 
of the office given to him in Barnard 
Castle, an annuity of five marks was 
settled on his widow and his son. — 
Turner, iii. 491. This coincidence 
must appear very extraordinaxy, if 
we suppose More's account to be 
fabulous. 

8. In opposition to this evidence 
it has been observed, that even in 
the days of Henry VIII. it was con- 
sidered doubtful whether the princes 
had been murdered or not. I will 
therefore transcribe the words of 
More, whence it will appear that 
such doubts were not very common, 
nor built on any good foundation. 
" Whose death hath nevertheless so 
^r come in question, that some re- 
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main yet in doabt^ whether they were 
in his days deutroyed or not. Not 
for that only, that Perklh Warbeck, 
by many folks' malice, and more folks' 
folly, so long space abusing the world, 
was, as well with princes as the poorer 
people, reputed and taken for the 
younger of these two, but for that 
also that all things were in late days 
go covertly demeaned, one thing pre- 
tended and another meant, that there 
was nothing so plain and openly 
proved, but that yet for the common 
custom of close and covert dealing 
men had it ever inwardly suspect, as 
many well counterfeited jewels make 

the true mistrusted But I shall 

rehearse you the dolorous end of those 
babes, not after every way that I have 
heard, but after that way I have heard 
so by such men and by such means as 
metninketh it were hard but it should 
be true." He then gives the account, 
and concludes : ** Thus as I have 
learned of them that much knew and 
little cause had to lie, were these two 
noble princes privily slain" (pp. 67, 68). 
9. It is however contended that 
More's narrative cannot be true. 
''A singular," says Laing, "and, for 
Bichard's memory, a providential con- 
currence of circumstances enables us 
to ascertain the duration, and to trace 
the particular stages of that progress, 
in the course of which the supposed de- 
struction of his nephews was planned 
and accomplished. He was at West- 
minster on Sunday, the 31st of August, 
where he ratified the league with the 
king of Castile, and at York the 7th of 
September, the day preceding his se- 
cond coronation." — ^Laing, 420. The 
writer then tells us that Bichard was 
on Monday at Windsor, on Tuesday 
at Oxford, on Wednesday at Glouces- 
ter, on Thursday at Warwick, on Fri- 
day at Nottingham, on Saturday at 
Pontefract, and on Sunday at York. 
Now he contends that if More's account 
be true, Greene, the messenger sent 
to tamper with Brakenbury, the 
governor of the Tower, must have 
left the king on his journey on the 
Monday or Tuesday, and have re- 



turned to Richard at Warwick on 
Thursday with the account of his 
failure, and that Tyrrel must have 
left Warwick on Friday, have com- 
mitted the murder in tne Tower on 
Friday night or Saturday night, and 
have reached the king previous to his 
arrival at York on Sunday : an expe- 
dition which it is impossible to believe. 
Hence it follows that the whole nar- 
rative is false. — Laing, 420 — 423. 

Now it must be acknowledged, that 
if the limits assigned to the progress 
of Kichard by his advocates be cor- 
rect, it is impossible to crowd within 
so short a space all the &cts men- 
tioned by More. But are those limits 
correct? It is certain that he was 
crowned with his queen at York, 
on Sunday, the 8th of September 
(Drake's Eborac. 117 ; Rouse, 217), 
after having created his son prince 
of Wales, in a full assembly of the 
nobility, the same day. — ^Rym. xii. 
200. Hence he must have arrived 
at York the day before, and if he left 
London only on the first, must have 
performed his long and circuitous 
journey in seven days. But is it then 
certain that he was at Westminster 
on the 81st of August ? for on the 
accuracy of that date depends all the 
reasoning of the king's advocates. 
The only proof of it is, that two 
instruments are to be found in Ry- 
mer, dated August 31, teste rege 
apud Westmonasterium. — Rym. xii. 
198, 199. But such instruments 
prove nothing more than that the 
chancellor was at Westminster. The 
king might have been at the distance 
of three hundred miles. They were 
said to be issued teste rege, because 
they were issued from his high court 
of Chancery. Thus we know that at 
the death of Edward lY. on the 9th 
of April, 1483, his son Edward V. 
was at Ludlow, and did not reach 
London before the 4th of May fol- 
lowing. And yet on the 23rd of 
April, eleven days before he came 
near Westminster, thirty-three writs 
were published in his name, dated at 
Westminster, teste rege. — Rym. xii. 
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79.' Henoa it is •vident that the 
writs in question, on which Carte, 
Walpole, and Laing rest their prin- 
cipal argoment, prove nothing as to 
the presence or absence of Kichard 
on the day on which they are dated. 

It is however easy to show that 
he was on that day in the neighbour- 
hood of York, and that his progress, 
instead of six da^s, occupied a whole 
month. The ancient writers mention 
that he set out shortly after his coro- 
nation on the 6th of July. — Gont. 
Croyl. 667. Fab. 616. He went 
from London to Windsor; from 
Windsor to Oxford. The day of his 
arrival is not specified ; but he re- 
ceived from the university a petition 
in £ftvour of the bishop of Ely, dated 
the 4th of August (apud Speed, p. 
9S2), whence it is not improbable 
that he was there at that time. His 
next stage was Woodstock, where 
the people of the country complained 
to him that his brother had unjustly 
annexed a large tract of land to the 
forest of Wichwood : and on inquiry 
he granted to them a charter of dis- 
afforestation. Thence he proceeded 
to Gloucester ; and to honour a city 
from which be took his title of duke, 
he appointed there a mayor and she- 
rifiEs. The two next stages were 
Worcester and Warwick. Here he 
was joined by the queen and the 
Spanish ambassadors, who came di- 
rect from Windsor, and kept his 
court for a whole week,' having with 
him five bishops, the duke of Albany, 
four earls, five barons, the chief jus- 
tice of the King's Bench, and other 
lords and knights, and a great num- 
ber of noble ladies attending on the 
queen. He next proceeded to Co- 
ventry, then to Leicester, and from 
Leicester to Nottingham, where he 
was on the 23rd of August : for we 
have a letter written there on that 
day by his private secretary, announ- 

^ In former editions I referred to another 
instance from the reign of Richard II. Bat 
Mr. Buffus Hardy (Introdac. to Close Rolls, 
zv.) has shown that Kjmer, on whose autho- 
ri^ I relied, had miataken the real date. 



cing to the oitisens of York his ap< 
proach to that city, and telling them 
that "the Ving's lords and judges 
were with him, sitting and determin- 
ing the complaints of poor folks, with 
due punition of offenders against his 
laws." — Drake, 116. He iSterwards 
stopped at Pontefract, where he ap. 
pointed a mayor, and thence pro- 
ceeded to York. — See this progress 
in Rouse, 216, 217. From York, on 
the 31st of August, he despatched an 
order to Piers Courties^ keeper of the 
wardrobe, to send to that city his 
spurs, banners, coats of arms, &c. 
which might be wanted against his 
coronation. — Drake's Eborac. 119 ; 
Buck, 627. It is evident^ then, that 
instead of leavii^ London on Sept. 
1st, to be crowned in York Sept. 8th, 
he was the whole month of August 
on his journey, and reached York 
before the day on which he has been 
supposed to be still in London. It 
may also be observed that this account 
agrees with that of More. He de- 
spatched Greene when he was on his 
way to Gloucester, and received 
Greene's report on his arrival at 
Warwick. Thence he sent Tjrrrel 
to the Tower, and the murder was 
committed soon after, probably during 
the week that lie remained at War- 
wick, which, from the date of his 
residence at Nottingham, must have 
been about the middle of August ; 
the time assig^ned by Bouse, who says, 
the young king was murdered some- 
thing more thim three mcmths after 
he had been received and caressed by 
his uncle, which was on the last day 
of April. — Bouse, 215. 

10. Walpole (pp. 70, 71) transcribes 
a passage from the roll of parliament 
of 1484, to prove that Edward V. 
was alive when that parliament was 
sitting, and consequently could not 
have been put to death during 
Bichard's progress to York. But 5 

* Of this circamstance, bo important in 
the present inquiry, Ronse could not be 
ignorant, as he lived at the same time at 
Guy's Cliff, onlj four miles from War- 
wick. 
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he had paid more attention to the 
roll, he wonld have found that he was 
copying from the petition presented 
to the protector at Baynard's Castle, 
and that the passage in question 
proved only that Edward was alive 
at the time when his uncle usurped 
the throne. — See Rot. Pari. vi. 241. 

11. Mr. Bailey, in his History of 
the Tower (p. 343), notices certain 
warrants for the delivery of clothing, 
and the payment of provisions for the 
use of ** the lord bastard, given under 
our signet at Westminster the ix day 
of March, anno secundo '^ whence he 
infers that one of the royal brothers, 
under the name of the lord bastard, 
was living a year and a half after the 
time of their supposed death. But 
there can be no doubt that the lord 
bastard mentioned in the warrants 
was Richard's own son, John of 
Gloucester, whom he made two days 
later governor of Calais for life, re- 
serving to himself the exercise of the 
office till the boy should come of age. 
— Rym. xii. 265. 

12. The last argument I shall men- 
tion is taken from Bacon's History 
of Henry VII., p. 71. He tells us, 
that soon after the appearance of 
Perkin, Tyrrel and Dighton (Forest, 
the other murderer, was dead) were 
committed to the Tower, and, as the 
king gave out, both agreed in the 
same tale : that never&eless Henry 



made no use of their confessions ; that 
Tyrrel was soon afterwards beheaded 
for other matters of treason, but 
Dighton, who it seems spake best for 
the king, was set at liberty, and was 
the principal means of divulging this 
tradition. Now, if it were true that 
Henry examined these persons at the 
time of Perkin's appearance, and yet 
did not use their evidence to prove 
that he was not the duke of York, 
the omission would certainly justify a 
suspicion that they did not acknow- 
ledge the murder. The real &ct is, 
that they were examined only a short 
time before the execution of Tyrrel, 
as Bacon himself says ; but that exe- 
cution did not take place, as he sup- 
poses, soon after the appearance of 
Perkin, but at the distance of ten 
years, in 1502, for having &voured 
the escape of the earl of Suffolk. — > 
Rot. Pari. vi. 646. Of course Henry 
could not employ their confession in 
any of his declarations against Per- 
kin, which were published long before. 
This is also plain from Sir Thomas 
More's history, who wrote a few years 
afterwards. " Very truth it is, and 
well known, that at such time as 
Sir James Tyrrel was in the Tower 
for treason committed against King 
Henry VII., both Dighton and ho 
were examined, and confessed the 
murder in manner above written."— 
More, 68. 



NOTE L, p. 157. 



The pretenraons of Warbeck offer a 
problem which has been thought of 
difficult solution. Was he an im- 
postor, or was he the real duke of 
York ? Our ancient historians have 
unanimously adopted the former 
opinion ; but their authority has been 
set aside by some modern writers, 
who contend that under the dynasty 
of the Tudors no man would venture 
to express even a doubt injurious to 
the cause of the reigning family. 



If credit be due to Carte, and Wal- 
pole, and Laing, Warbeck was the 
real son of Edward IV., and the 
rightful heir to the throne. 

The arguments most &vourable to 
the claim of this adventurer are drawn 
from two sources, its admission by 
foreign princes, and the inability of 
Henry to discover his real origin as 
an impostor. 1. He was acknow- 
ledged as duke of York by Charles of 
France, by James of Scotland, and 
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Iij Margvei of Baigimdy. If h be 
aud that the oljeet of Chariee wm 
to diatresi Henry, Jamea at kaat 
ooghi to haTe been conTinoed of tbe 
real duuracter of Warbeck before be 
wookl gire to bim bis kinswoman in 
carriage ; and the oondnct of Mar- 
garety wbo was leas liable to be de- 
edved, must prove that be was really 
her nephew, or that she knowingly 
promoted an impoetnre. Bat in tiie 
titter snppoeition what could be her 
ofaject! Her niece was qneen of 
EngUiid ; the diildren of that niece 
were presamptiYe heirs to the crown. 
Woold she attempt to disinherit her 
own fiunily, in fiiivoar of an obscore 
and nnknown adTontorer I 

2. Henry, with all his arts and in- 
trignesi, coold nerer form a plausible 
account of the origin and adyentnres 
of Warbeck. The stories circolated 
with his connivance bear evident 
marks of uncertainty and fidsehood. 
There were two methods by which 
he might have snccessfaUy detected 
the imposture. He might have ascer- 
tained the death of the princes in the 
Tower by the apprehension and exa- 
mination of the reputed assassins ; or 
after tbe surrender of Warbeck, he 
might have confironted him with his 
own queen and her sisters. Their 
testimony would have decided the 
question. If then he adopted neither 
of these measures, it is an argument 
that he dared not. He must have 
known that both of the brothers were 
not put to death by their uncle, and 
that the younger had escaped, and 
now claimed the crown. Sudi are 
in short the arguments of those who 
maintain the cause of the adventurer. 

To me, however, the arguments 
against the identity of Warbeck with 
Hichard duke of York, appear greatly 
to preponderate. 1. From the pre- 
ceding pages it has been seen that 
the death of the two princes was 
believed by all those who were most 
interested to know the truth, by their 
mother Elizabeth and their uncle 
Kichard, by the partisans of the house 
of Lancaster, and those of the house 



oi Yoiky and even by Henry himself 
as late at least as the summer of 
14879 when he offered to marry their 
mother to the king of Scots, and 
their two sisters to bis two sons. 
Four years later a yoong man appears 
in Ireland, and profeases to be the 
younger of the two princes^ who 
were believed to be dead. Was it not 
incumbent on him to prove his pre- 
tensions, to show how he had escaped 
from the murderers, to what place he 
had been conveyed and where and 
how he had spent the eight years 
which had elapsed since his supposed 
death ? Tet all this was kept a pro- 
found secret. Even in his prodama- 
tion at the head of the Scottish army, 
m'hen it was so mu<di for his int^r^ 
that the Eoglish should be convinced 
of his claim, he contents himself with 
asserting, " that in his tender age he 
had escaped by God's great might 
out of the Tower of London, had 
been secretly conveyed over sea to 
other divers countries^ and had re- 
mained there certain years as un- 
known." Does not this meagre 
account, in circumstances when the 
clearest proo& were required, betray 
a secret consciousness that his history 
would not bear investigation 1 

3. His assertions seem to have been 
generally disbelieved by the nation. 
The persons who adhered to him in 
France were most, if not all of them, 
outlaws; and the gentlemen who 
were atteinted on his account in Eng- 
land seem to have suffered, not so 
much for having admitted his pre- 
tensions, as for their attempts to 
aticertain who he was, whidi Henry 
ascribed to a treasonable disaffection 
towards himself. After that period 
no person of note attached himself to 
the pretender. When he landed on 
the coast of Kent, he was imme- 
diately repulsed ; when he entered 
England successively at the head of a 
Scottish army, and was in a condi- 
tion to protect his friends, not an 
individual repaired to his standard ; 
and when he afterwards assumed the 
command of the Cornish insurgents, 
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he did not debauch a single gentle- 
man from his allegiance to Henry. 
It ifl not credible that the numerous 
partisans of the house of York would 
have remained quiet on all these occa- 
sions, unless they had reason to be- 
lieve him an impostor. 

4. This is strongly corroborated 
by the conduct of Henry. Would 
his jealousy have spared the real 
duke of York, when he had him once 
in his power ? Would he have exhi- 
bited lum to the gaze of the popu- 
lace on the road, or of the citizens in 
London, of whom many could have 
recognised - his features? Would he 
have suffered him to' roam at liberty 
through the palace at Westminster 
for six months, exposed to the daily 
view of the queen, her sisters, and 
the principal nobility? After his 
flight and recapture, would not the 
king have gladly employed that plau- 
sible pretext to free himself from so 
dangerous a competitor? Whoever 
compares his conduct to the earl of 
Warwick with his conduct to War- 
beck, will be convinced that as he 
knew the former to be a real Plan- 
tagenet, so he believed the latter to 
be no other than an impostor. 

5. But how are we to account for 
the acknowledgment of his claim by 
foreign powers ? It may be observed, 
that if the union of the two roses by 
the marriage of Henry and Elizabeth 
had satisfied many of the Yorkists, 
there still existed a party which, 
through enmity to the house of Lan- 
caster, sought to raise to the throne 
the young earl of Warwick. At its 
head was the duchess of Burgundy. 
She first patronised the imposture of 
Simnel, afterwards that of Warbeck. If 
either had succeeded, there would have 
been little difficulty in removing the 



phantom to make place for tho reality. 
The conduct of Charles VIII. proves 
nothing more than his wish to distress 
and intimidate Henry. He had pre- 
viously attempted to raise the friends 
of Warwick ; when that &iled. War- 
beck, probably at his instigation, soli- 
cited the aid of the Yorkists in Ire- 
land ; and on their refusal, was 
invited to the French court as heir 
to the English crown. But the event 
proved that this invitation had no 
other object than to induce Henry to 
sign the treaty. From the moment 
that was accomplished, Perkin re- 
ceived no countenance from the king 
of France. With respect to the king 
of Scotland, there seems to have been 
much also of policy in the reception 
which he gave to the adventurer. It 
was argued that if Perkin were suc- 
cessful, he could refuse nothing to 
the prince who had placed him on 
the throne ; that if he were not, 
Henry would still make advantageous 
offers to James, to detach him from 
the cause of his rival. On this 
account, says Polydore, the king, 
whether it were through error and pity, 
or only through dissimulation, began to 
show him great honour, &c. (p. 590). 
The consideration of these circum- 
stances has left no doubt on my mind 
that Warbeck was an impostor. He 
was probably brought forward to 
screen the young earl of Warwick 
from the jealousy of Henry. If he 
fell in the attempt, Warwick was 
still safe ; if he succeeded, the dis- 
closure of the secret would raise that 
young prince to the throne. This at' 
least is certain, that as long as War- 
wick lived, pretenders to the crown 
rapidly succeeded each other; after 
his execution, Henry was permitted 
to reign without molestation. 
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NOTE M, p. 231. 



Petur Martyr, in a letter dated 
May 2, 1510, says that Ferdinand 
expected to hear every day of the 
birth of a grandchild, because by the 
last account from England, Catherine 
was in her ninth month — partui 
proximam esse, quia nono gravetur 
mense. Yet the English historians 
consider Henry, bom in January, 
1511, as her first child. That prince 
lived only six weeks. Catherine bore 
the king another son in November, 
1518, who alio died in a short time. 



Mary was born in 1515, February 
8th. Her sponsors at baptism were 
the cardinal of York, the lady Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Edward fV,, and 
the duchess of Norfolk. Her style 
was proclaimed at the church door 
by the officers of arms: Grod give 
good life and long unto the right 
high, right noble, and right excellent 
princess Mary, princess of England, 
and daughter of our sovereign lord 
the king. — Sanford; 499. 



NOTE N, p. 287. 



We have two versions of this story ; 
one by the king, the other by the 
cardinal. 

1. In 162D, Henry took occasion, 
in presence of his council, of several 
peers, and of the lord mayor and 
aldermen, to explain, "le scrupule 
de conscience ou de long terns il s'est 
trouv6 de TafEkire susdite, qui terri- 
blement luy a augments depuis qu'un 
eveque Francois, grant personnage 
et scavant homme (signifiant M. de 
Tarbes), estant pour lors ambassadeur 
decz£i, en avoit tenu en son conseil 
termes terriblement expres." — Lettres 

'de r^v^que de Bayonne, 218. Ac- 
cording to this account, the bishop of 
Tarbes did not in fact raise, but 
augment the king's doubt. That 
doubt had existed long before. 

2. Wolsey, in a letter to the king, 
riilates the manner in which he opened 
tlie matter of the divorce to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the bishop 
of Rochester, as he passed through 
Kent on his embassy to France. 
He told them, that during the con- 
ferences respecting the marriage of 
Francis with the lady Mary, he had 



asked whether that king was free 
from his pre-oontraot with Leonora 
of Portugal ; that the bishop of Tarbes 
in return wrote to him from his 
lodging, to inquire if Henry's mar- 
riage with Catherine was a lawful 
marriage ; and that the dispensation 
was shown to Tarbes, who doubted 
its sufficiency ; whereupon the ques- 
tion was by mutual consent ** put 
over till his [the cardinal's] coming 
into France."— St. Pap. i. 199. The 
two stories certainly do not harmonize 
with each other. 

3. It is worthy of notice, that in 
his long and confidential despatch, in 
which Wolsey details to Henry his 
conversation with the two prelates, 
not a word, not an allusion, escapes 
from him, to intimate that he told 
them the truth ; on the contrary, he 
seems to hint that the tale had been 
got up between the king and himself, 
to furnisli a suitable introduction to 
the subject, without exciting any 
suspicion that the doubt had origi- 
nated with the king or the cardinal. 
For he says, *'I declared the hoi 
matter at length, (W was devised with 
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ytmi" ffighnm at Yorke Place." — 
ibid. 200. 

4. But we have much stronger though 
negative evidence. The instructions, 
the despatches, and the journal of 
the French ambassadors are still ex- 
tant among the MSS. de Brienne, 
and in the collection Fontamert. In 
these papers we find notice of the 
question put by the cardinal, and of 
the answer by the ambassadors, that 
the contract with Leonora was not 
binding, being made when Francis 
was in prison, and not his own 
master ; that he had previously pro- 
tested against its validity, and that 
he had since been released from it by 
the act of the emperor, who, instead 
of sending Leonora to France, accord- 
ing to the treaty, " auroit refus^ 
le faire, et ainsi contravenu audict 
traits." If, in addition, they had 
called in question the validity of 
Henry's marriage and the legitimacy 
of his daughter, had disputed the 
sufficiency of the dispensation, and 
had agreed that this matter should 
be fiiUy investigated on the arrival of 
the cardinal in France, would not 
this also have been entered on their 



papers ? Yet there is no trace of any 
such thing there, no reference to it. 
"Je ne trouve," says Le Grand, 
" rien de cela ny dans le journal que 
nous avons de cette ambassade, ny 
dans les lettres de Messieurs de 
Turenne et de Tarbes que j'ai lues." 
— Le Grand, i. 49. Not content with 
his testimony, I have on two occa- 
sions employed friends to examine 
these MSS., who assure me that the 
assertion of Le Grand is perfectly 
correct. 

6. * Wolsey said that the question 
was left for discussion till his arrival 
in France. Now we have the in- 
structions given to him (St. Pap. i. 
191), and a multitude of letters from 
him, detailing the whole progress of 
the negotiation (ibid. 196---281); yet 
neither in one nor the other is there 
any mention of the matter. 

Hence it is clear to me that the whole 
story is a fiction, got up to enable 
the cardinal to break the subject to 
the two prelates, and to draw from 
them the expression of their opinion, 
under the pretext that he would be 
compelled in a few dajrs to discuss it 
with the French ministers. 



NOTE O, p. 238. 



The following abstract of the rea- 
soning on both sides of the question 
may not be unacceptable to the reader. 
It is taken from Du Pin, Cent. zvi. 
lib. ii. p. 140. 

"Those on the king's party alleged ; 
1. That the laws of Moses which 
concerned marriage, were not in- 
tended for the Jews exclusively, but 
were for all times and all nations ; 
that they were grounded upon natural 
decency ; that God calls the breaches 
of those laws wickedness and abomi- 
nations, and threatens the most severe 
punishmentsto such as will not observe 
them ; and that the prohibition to 
marry the brother's wife was not less 
strict than that of marrying within 



the degrees of consanguinity and 
affinity set down in Leviticus. 

"2. That that law was never re- 
pealed nor explained by Jesus Christ 
or his apostles. 

** 3. But that, on the contrary, 
St. John the Baptist had sharply 
reproved Herod for marrying his 
brother's wife. 

" 4. That the first Christians 
always accounted the laws of Levi- 
ticus to be inviolable ; that Tertul- 
lian, Origen, St. Basil, St. Jerome, 
St. Chrysostom, St. Ambrose, St. Au- 
gustine, and Heaydiius, severely con- 
demned the marriage of a man with 
his brother's wife, and affirmed ihait 
this prohibition was not particular 
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to the Jews, but general to all man- 
kind; that the council of KeocsB- 
fiarea excommunicated every man 
who married his wife's sister, and 
the woman that should marry two 
brothers, and the same canon was 
confirmed by the council held under 
Gregory IT. ; that in all the coun- 
cils that have taken notice of the 
degrees of affinity within which it is 
unlawful to contract marriage, this 
of the brother and sister-in-law is 
put among them ; that the pope 
St. Gregory, being consulted by Au- 
gustine the monk, whom he sent 
into England, whether it was lawful 
for a man to marry his brother's 
widow, answered, that this sort of 
marriages was forbidden, and if any 
persons who were lately converted 
had contracted any such before their 
conversion, they ought to be advised 
not to associate with their wives ; 
and that there never was a more 
&vourable occasion to dispense with 
such marriages than this, if the church 
had the power." 

On the other hand, the writers 
of the queen's party maintained ; 
1. " That the prohibition in Leviticus, 
to marry a brother's wife, was not a 
law of nature, but only a positive 
law ; which Moses had sufficiently 
shown by commanding in Deute- 
ronomy the brother to marry his 
brother's widow, when the latter died 
without children, demonstrating by 
this exception, that the law admitted 
of dispensation, and consequently 
was not a law of nature ; that before 
Moses that law was of no force, be- 
cause Jacob married Leah and Rachel, 
two sisters ; and Judah, after he had 
married two of his sons to Tamar, 
promised her the third, 



"2. That in the New Testament 
Jesus Christ approved of the excep- 
tion in Deuteronomy, in answer to 
the Sadducees, who had proposed 
that law to him. 

<'3. That St. John the Baptist 
reproved Herod for manying his 
brother's wife, either because his 
brother was yet living, or because, if 
he was dead, he had left children. 

'^ 4. That the &thers always looked 
upon the law of Deuteronomy as an 
exception to that of Leviticus ; that 
in the ancient apostolic canons, he 
that married two sisters, one after 
another, was only put out of the 
clergy ; and in the council of Elvira, 
only three years' penance was im- 
posed upon the parties ; that the 
ecclesiastical and civil laws, which 
forbid these marriages, forbid also 
marriages within the degrees of con- 
sanguinity ; that there is not cer- 
tainly any prohibition of such mar- 
riages by the law of nature ; that 
the popes who condemned these mar- 
riages, did not deprive themselves 
of the power of dispensing in some 
cases, though they did seldom do it ; 
and that there are examples of mar- 
riages made within the degrees for- 
bidden in Leviticus, which have been 
always looked upon as lawfiil mar- 
riages." 

To me two things appear evident; 
1. That the law in Leviticus was not 
in its own nature so binding as never 
to admit of dispensation ; because 
such dispensation is allowed in Deu- 
teronomy : 2. That Moses published 
both the law and the exception to it 
for the use of the Jews. Whether 
both or either were to be extended 
to other nations, is a question on 
which the Scripture is silent. 



NOTES P and Q, pp. 239, 241. 



It was reported at the time (Polid. 
xvii. 84 ; Hall, 728 ; Singer's Caven- 
dish, 182), that the great object of 
this embassy was to offer in the 



king's name marriage to a French 
princess ; according to some, to Mar- 
garet, duchess of Alen9on and sister 
of Francis ; according to others, to 
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his sister-in-law, Ben^e, daughter of 
the late king, Louis XII. We are 
evQn told that Margaret refused, on 
the ground that the consequence 
-would he wretchedness and death to 
Catherine ; and that the proposal 
was made to Ben^ at Compeigne, 
but, for reasons with which we are 
unacquainted, did not take effect. 
These stories, though frequently re- 
peated by succeedmg writers, are 
undoubtedly fictions, both as far as 
regards Margaret, for she was married 
to the king of Navarre on the 24th 
of January, 1527, five months before 
Wolsey set out on the embasfij ; and 
also with respect to Bene'e : for not 
only is there no allusion to any mar- 
riage with her in Wolsey's instruc- 
tions or in his despatches from France, 
though she is there repeatedly men- 
tioned in company with the other ladies 
of the court, but no proposal could be 
made to her, as long as it did not suit 
the policy of Henry and his minister to 
make an open declaration of the king's 



intention to obtain a divorce from 
Catherine, — for such declaration must 
have preceded any proposal of mar- 
riage. Now, as has been already 
shown, nothing more than an obscure 
and ambiguous hint of Henry's design 
was given, and that only at the car- 
dinal^ departure from Compiegne on 
his return home. 

It may have been that, as Folydore 
asserts (p. 82), Wolsey, when the 
question of the divorce was first 
mentioned, suggested the benefit 
which would arise from a union with 
Margaret, and that, after her marriage 
with the king of Navarre, he sub- 
stituted in his own mind Ben^e in 
her place ; but that the king or the 
cardinal should actually propose such 
marriage to either of those ladies, 
before a single step had been taken 
to procure a divorce from Catherine, 
or any intention had been avowed of 
taking such step, is an inconsistency 
of which neither could have been 
guilty. 



NOTE Q, p. 241. 



The proceedings before the legates 
in the cause of the divorce have been 
extracted from the register, and pub- 
lished by Herbert (261--282), and 
more briefly by Burnet (iii. 46). 

I. The evidence in proof of the 
consummation of the marriage be- 
tween Arthur and Catherine amounts 
to this : that the prince was fifteen 
years old ; that he slept two or three 
nights in the same bed with the 
princess ; and that on two occasions 
he made indelicate allusions to that 
circumstance. As Catherine declined 
the jurisdiction of the court, we are 
ignorant what answer her counsel 
might have given. But we know 
that one of the witnesses examined 
before the legates, the bishop of Ely, 
declared that the queen had often 
denied the consummation to him sub 
testimonio conscientin suae ; that she 



also denied it upon oath in her appeal 
to the pontiff ; that at the trial she 
put it to the king himself, whether 
she were not a virgin when she came 
to his bed ; and that Cardinal Pole 
also reminded Henry of a conversa- 
tion, in which he had acknowledged 
the same to the emperor, when that 
prince was in England. — Poli De- 
fensio Unit. Ecd. fol. Ixxvii. 

Bacon (p. 117) asserts that Henry 
did not take the title of prince of 
Wales for some months after the 
death of his brother, because it was 
possible that the princess might be 
pregnant. If the met were so, or if 
any advantage could have been de- 
rived from it, it would not have been 
overlooked at the triaL 

II. It was contended for the kinff, 
that the bull of dispensation was void, 
because it had been obtained on 
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mnndB maiiiCastiy hhe; vul, that 
lUoiT and CbtlMriae wiriwd to BURj, 
in order to gnre, bj their marriage^ 
mater stafaility to the ftiendifaip 
between the crowns ci ^^^g****^ and 
2!^[iain. This danse, it was contended. 



inv a li d at e d the whole instnonent ; 
b ficans e there was at that time no 
danger of enmity between the two 
crowns, and because the prince and 
pfincesB oonkl not haTO entertained 
any soch notions as it attributed to 
them. 

Bat in addition to the boll, CSathe- 
rine had obtained from Si^fiain the oofyy 
of a breve ^^dispenntiiHi, which was 
so worded as to elude this objection. 
The king^s oounael denied its authen- 
ticity. 1. If the breve were not a 
farg er y , why was it not in Kngland ? 
How came it to be in Spain! How 
hajqiened it that no trace of its exist- 
ence could be discovered in Borne? 
2. It was dated on the same day with 
the bull, December 26, 1503 ; a ma- 
nifest anachronism according to the 
king's advocates. For if in bolls 
the year was computed from the 1st 
of January, in breves it was computed 
from the 25th of December ; so that 
in reality the breve was dated one 
whole year before the bull, and even 
before Julius, who was made to grant 
the dispensatioD, had been chosen 
pope. 

What answer was returned by the 
advocates of Catherine, we know not. 
Yet, notwithstanding these objec- 
tions, I am inclined to believe that 
the breve was genuine. 1. From the 
attestations of its authenticity given 
by the archbishop of Toledo, and the 
papal nuncio, by whom it was ex- 
;imined before the emperor and his 
council (apud Herb. 26i): 2. From 
the conduct of Henry himself, who 
acted as if he knew it to be genuine. 
He had demanded that the original 
should be sent to him. Charles very 
prudently refused ; but offered to 
deposit it with the pope, that it 
might be impartially examined. 
Henry, however, was alarmed. He 
ordered his agents to decline the 



offer, and to disraada dement from 
kaving any co m ce in in the matter 
(Bomet, i. Beoovds, ii. 66, 7S, 74). 
S. From the depoaitioa of Bidiop 
Fox, that seversl di^ensaitions were 
obtained.— Herb. 274. 

Bot^ supposing the breve to be 
genuine, how are we to aoooont for 
its existence, and for the aU^ed error 
in the date I It ^[^Mars from a letter 
<^ Julius to Henry VH. (apud Herb. 
870), that the Mi was expedited with 
great haste at the urgent soKfitatimi 
of Iwabella, the mother of Gbtberine, 
iHkO, aware of the dangerous slate of 
her health, solicited from the pontiff 
the consolation of possesBing before 
her death a ooipj of the diroenistion 
in fiiTour of her daughter. JBat» if we 
compare that bull with the treaty of 
the marriage, we shall find that it 
does not fuLU the conditions to whidi 
the parents of the parties had agreed ; 
that it should be oonoeiTed in the 
most ample form whidi could be 
devised, and that it should contain a 
clause authorizing the union of Ca- 
therine with Henry, " though her 
previous marriage with Arthur had 
been contracted in the £k» of the 
church, and afterwards consum- 
mated." — Rym.xiii. 80. When it was 
discovered that the bull (unitted this 
important clause, and was defective 
in other respects, there can be little 
doubt that the matter would be repre- 
sented to the court of R(Mne, and that 
a second dispensation, supplying the 
deficiencies of the first, would be 
issued in form of a bull or breve. It 
was usual on such occasions to em- 
ploy in the last instrument the ori- 
ginal date ; nor will it excite surprise, 
if the clerk, at the moment when he 
transcribed that date firom the first 
dispensation, did not advert to the 
circumstance, that in breves the year 
commenced six days earlier than in 
bulls. 

III. The king's counsel gave in 
evidence the protest made by the 
prince, when he was on the point 
of completing his fourteenth year. 
What advantage could be derived 
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from it, I do not see. For if it -were 
argrued that the protest was a legal 
revocation of the contract between 
the parties, it must also have been 
admitted l^t the subsequent mar- 
riage was a complete ratification of 
it. If the protest revoked the con- 
tract, the marriage revoked the pro- 
test. In a word, all that can be col- 
lected with any certainty from the 
evidence given before the legates, is 
that Arthur, at the age of fifteen, 
had slept in the same bed with the 
prinoess. This was the only con- 
clusion drawn from it, when the pro- 
ceedings recommenced before the 
archbie^op Granmer, and was de- 
clared by the canonists in the convo- 
cation a presumptive proof that the 
marriage had been consummated. 

Before I close this subject, I ought 
perhaps to notice an extract from one 
of the Lansdowne manuscripts, con- 
taining an assemblage of materials 
for an ecclesiastical history of Eng- 
land, from 1500 to 1510, by Bishop 
Kennet. Under 1505 he says, '' The 
king (Henry YII.) in a declining 
health began to fidl into melancholy 
thoughts, and to imagine that the 
untimely death of his queen, and the 
growing weakness of lus own consti- 
tution, were a sort of judgment upon 
him for consenting to the contract 
made between Prince Henry and his 
brother's wile: for which reason he 
made it a part of his penitential 
courses to dissuade his son Henry 
from ever perfecting and consum- 
mating that match, as the account is 
best given by Sir Richard Morysine." 
After an extract from the Apomaxis 
Calumniarum by Morysine, he pro- 
ceeds: "The king for this purpose 
sent for the prince to Kichmond, and 
there by his own influence and the 
concurrent advice of his wisest coun- 
sellor. Fox, bishop of Windiester, &c., 
prevailed with hun to make a solemn 
protestation against the validity of 
that contract, and a promise never 
to make it good by a subsequent ma- 
trimony." But this statement is 
liable to numerous objections. 1. If 



Henry VII. had ever expressed to his 
son any doubt respecting the validity 
of the dispensation, Henir VIII. 
would certsunly have availed himself 
of it when he determined to divorce 
Catherine. In his speeches and de- 
spatches he often attempts to explain 
tne origin of his scruples, and to 
defend them, but he never once men 
tions any doubt or objection made by 
his Either. 2. If he could have 
proved that the protestation ori- 
ginated from religious motives, he 
would undoubtedly have done it be- 
fore the legates. But the evidence 
before them proves the contrary. 
Warham, archbishop of Canterbury, 
owned indeed that he did not at first 
approve of the marriage, and told the 
king so in the presence of Fox, who 
advised it ; but added that, when the 
bull of dispensation arrived, he con- 
tradicted it no more. In addition, 
he deposed that, because the said 
king Henry appeared not much in- 
clined to the marriage, he entreated 
him to persuade the prince to pro- 
test against it.- But on what 
grounds he advised this protest, he 
has not told us. — ^Herb. 271. Fox, 
however, who is said by Kennet to 
have advised it on motives of religion, 
says the contrary. He tells us, that 
though '' the protest was made, it was 
the intention of the king that his son 
should marry the lady Catherine ; 
but that he deferred the solemnization 
of this intended matrimony by reason 
of some discord which was at that 
time betwixt him and the king of 
Spain, for the calling back of the 
dowry."— Herb. 274. 3. That the 
protest was entirely a political mea- 
sure is evident from the testimony 
of Bishop Fox, which I have just 
mentioned, from the succeeding nego- 
tiations in which Henry always ex- 
pressed his consent to the solemniza- 
tion of the marriage, provided that 
the marriage portion were previously 
paid (see antfe, p. 160, et seq.), and 
from the fact of his having received 
two payments a little before his death, 
and not only signed the receipts him- 
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sel^ bat compelled his son to sign 
them. This completely overturns 
the statement of hu regret for haying 
suffered the contract to be made, and 
of his resolutioD^ during his peni- 



tential courses, to prevent its aecom* 
plishment. Morysine and Kennet 
knew of the existence of the p rot e s t ; 
the rest was probably invented to 
accoiut for that existence. 



NOTE E, p. 265. 



Here I shall present to the reader 
portraits of Henry, of Queen Cathe- 
rine, and of Anne Boleyn, drawn at 
this very time by the Venetian ambas- 
sadors in their reports to the senate. 
Ludovico Falier was resident here 
from 17th Dec. 1528 till 27th August, 
1531. In his Helatione, read in the 
senate on Nov. 10 of that year, he 
thus describes the king : — 

" His features are, I will not say 
beautiful ; they are angelic. His 
look is commanding, but gentle. 
Contrary to the En»ish £Ewhion, he 
wears ms beard. Who can look at 
him, when he is in action, without 
astonishment, so surpassing is the 
beauty of his person, so winning the 
ease and gracefulness of his manner. 
He sits well on horseback ; he is com- 
pletely master of his steed ; he tilts, 
and bears his lance nobly ; he draws 
the sword and the bow admirably, 
and plays at tennis with extraordinary 
skill. He applied to the belles lettres 
from his childhood, afterwards to the 
study of philosophy and theology, so 
that he has acquired the name of a 
learned and accomplished prince. 
Besides the Latin and his mother 
tongue, he learned the Spanish, 
French, and Italian languages. He 
is affable, gracious, very polite, and 
courteous; and liberal in his pre- 
sents, especially to men of learning. 
Yet with all his knowledge and acute- 
ness he allowed himself to fall into 
amorous pursuits so far that, thinking 
only of his pleasures, he left the go- 
vernment of his kingdom to his most 
trusty ministers, till the time when 
he began to pei*secute the cardinal of 
York. From that moment he has 



been quite enamoured with his own 
management, and is become quite 
another man. He was generous, is 
now covetous; and as formerly no 
one took leave of him without a satis- 
fisustory present, now every one goes 
away in discontent. He appears to 
be devout. He genendly hears two 
low masses ; and the high mass also 
on festivals. He is exceedingly chari 
table to orphans and widows, to young 
maidens, and persons wounded or 
or maimed, to the amount of about 
10,000 ducats a year. He is beloved 
b^all He is determined on effecting ft 
divorce. His object is to have legiti- 
mate male issue ; and as he has no hope 
of having such by my lady Catherine, 
he will assuredly marry his fevonritey 
a daughter of the earl of ^^tshire. 
There cannot be a doubt that such a 
marriage will take place ; after which 
it is possible that his majesty may be 
troubled with insurrections on the 
part of those who favour the queen ; 
for she is so much beloved and re- 
vered by the people, that they already 
begin to show their discontent. 

" My lady the queen is low of sta- 
ture, inclining to corpulency, a hand- 
some woman, of great repute, upright, 
and full of goodness and devotion. She 
speaks Spanish, Flemish, French, and 
English. She is beloved by these 
islanders far more than any queen 
they have had. She is forty-five 
years old, thirty of which have passed 
since the, death of her first husband. 
By the present king she has had two 
sons and a daughter. One of the sons 
died at the age of six months. The 
second lived scarcely long enough to 
be baptized. There remains only the 
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oUnghter, sixteen years old^ a beau- 
tifal, kind, and moat accomplished 
princess, not at all inferior to her 
mother. He has also a natural son, 
bom of a married woman, the wife of 
one of his barons. The young man 
gives the most flattering pi-omise ; he 
is so very like to his &ther." 

Falier was succeeded by Carlo Ca- 
pellO; who wrote to the senate on 7th 



Dec. 1532 : — '' My lady Anne is no 
beauty. She is tall of stature, with 
a sallow complexion, long neck, large 
mouth, and narrow chest. In fiust 
she has nothing in her &YOur besides 
the king's great passion for her, 
and her eyes, which are indeed 
black and beautiiul." — From the 
^ggoagli of Mr. Bawdon Brown, iii, 
331—385 



NOTE S, p. 268. 



That I may not incur the reproach 
of misrepresentation, I purpose in this 
note to specify the reasons which 
have induced'me to dispute the value 
of the answers returned by the uni- 
versities. 

1. Cavendish, an attentive ob- 
server, tells us that "such as had 
any rule, or had the custody of their 
university seals, were choked by the 
commissioners with notable sums of 
money." — Cavendish, 417. The first 
parliament under Queen Mary asserts 
that the answers of the foreign uni- 
versities had been obtained by bribes, 
those of our own by sinister workings, 
and secret threatenings. — St. 1 Ms^, 
o. 1. Pope Clement in one of his 
letters observes, that no artifice, no 
entreaty, no money was spared to 
obtain a favourable subscription — 
Kullo non astu, et prece et pretio. — 
Apud Baynald, xxxii. 230. 

2. Of the ** secret workings and 
sinister threatenings" employed in 
the English universities we have suf- 
ficient evidence. In February, 1530, 
Gardiner and Fox were sent to Cam- 
bridge to procure an answer in the 
affirmative to the following question : 
Is it prohibited by the divine and 
natural law for a brother to marry 
the relict of his deceased brother? 
Finding the sense of the university 
against them, they proposed that the 
matter should be referred to a com- 
mittee, in which the decision of two 
thirds of the members should be 



taken for the decision of the whole 
body. The question was twice put 
and lost ; but on a third division, 
"by the labour of friends to cause 
some to depart the house who were 
against it," it was carried. The com- 
mittee was accordingly appointed. 
Of the twenty-nine members sixteen 
had already promised their votes to 
the king, and four had given hopes of 
compliance ; " of the which four," 
say the commissioners in their letter 
to Henry, " if we get two, and obtain 
of another to be absent, it is sufficient 
for our purpose." An affirmative 
answer was now given. Yet it dis- 
appointed the hope of the king, for it 
embraced a condition which he had 
excluded from the question, — " if the 
widow had been carnally known by 
her former husband." Henry com- 
plained of this addition ; but Dr. 
Buckmaster, the vice-chancellor, as- 
sured him that it was so necessary to 
admit it, that without such admission 
they would have been left in a mi- 
nority. — See Burnet, i. Bee. 85 — 88 ; 
iii. Bee. 20—24. 

3. At Oxford the opposition was 
still more obstinate. It was in vain 
that the king sent letter afber letter, 
messenger after messenger, to the 
university. At length recourse was 
had to the experience and policy of 
Fox, who was ordered to repair to 
Oxford, and employ the same expe- 
dients there which had proved suc- 
oessfttl in the sister university. On 
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the fourth of April he obtained a de- 
cree investing a committee of thirty- 
three persons with fall authority to 
answer the Question. Of the tlurty- 
three the bisnop of Lincoln, the vice- 
chancellor, and Dr. Stinton, were 
appointed by name ; their thirty 
colleagues were left to their choice. 
Whether two-thirds of these pro- 
nounced in &vour of the king or not, 
is rather doubtful. A determination 
in the affirmative, ¥rith the same 
condition appended to it which had 
been adopted at Cambridge, was for- 
warded to Henry ; but its opponents 
denied that it had obtained the con- 
sent of the majority, and affirmed that 
the seal of the university had been 
affixed to it clandestinely. — See Wilk. 
Con. iii. 726; St. Papers, i. 377; 
Wood, 255 ; llddes, Eec. ii. 88—85 ; 
Collier, ii. 52, 53 ; Burnet, iii. Bee. 
26—28. 

Cardinal Pole, in his letter to 
Henry, observes that he found it more 
difficult to obtain subscriptions at 
home than abroad ; and that he over- 
came the difficulty with the aid of 
menacing letters. Nunquam, ubi 
consisteret, invenisset, nisi ese, quae 
plus quam preces valere solent apud 
multorum animos, minarum refertse 
regisB litersB ad scholarum principes 
quasi auxiliatrioes copiaB summissse, 
aciem jam inclinatam sustinuissent 

Omnes omnibus viis tentabas, qui 

aliqua doctrinse et literarum opinione 
essent : cum quibus tamen plus tibi 
negotii fiiit quam cum exteris. — Pol. 
Defen. fol. Ixxvii. Ixxviii. 

4. The Italian commission consisted 
of Ghinucci, bishop of Worcester, 
Gregorio da Casale, Stokesley, and 
Croke. Bat Croke seems to have 
been the most active, and to have 
employed a number of inferior agents, 
whose honesty in some instances he 
suspected. If we may believe him, 
whenever he failed, it was on account 
of the threats and promises of the 
imperialists ; if he succeeded, it was 
not through bribes, for he never gave 
the subscriber anything till he had 
written his name^ and then nothing 



more thnn an honourable prMeoi 
He seems, however, to have troated 
much the influence of these honaiir> 
able presents ; for in his letter to the 
king, dated July Ist, he says, ''Al- 
beit, gracious lord, if that in time I 
had been sufficiently furnished with 
money, albeit I have besides this 
seal (which cost me one hundred 
crowns) procured unto your high- 
ness one hundred and ten subscrip- 
tions, yet it had been nothing in 
comparison of that that might easily 
and would have been done.*' — "Bar- 
net, i. Rec. ii. xxxviii. ; Strype, i. 
App. 106. 

Stokesley and Croke had sent a fii- 
vourable answer from the universitf 
of Bologna, which Henry prized the 
more, because Bologna was situated 
in the papal dominions. This instru- 
ment had no date, was signed by 
Pallavicino, a Carmelite friar, by ccnn- 
mand, as was pretended, of the oni- 
versity, and was ordered to be kept 
a profound secret. The secret^ bow- 
ever, transpired ; Pallavicino and 
the notary who attended were called 
before the governor on the 9th of 
September; and from their conci- 
sions it appeared that the instrumast 
was composed by Pallavicino himself 
was approved by four other friars, and 
was signed by the former on the 10th 
of June. What proceedings followed, 
we know not ; but Croke, to discover 
who had betrayed the secret, called 
before him the friars, the notary, and 
the copiers of the instrument, and 
examined them upon oath. From 
their depositions, which, probably 
for his own justification, he trans- 
mitted to England, the preceding 
particulars are extracted ; and when 
the reader has weighed them, he 
will be able to judge what right sucli 
an instrument can have to be con- 
sidered as the real answer of the 
university. — See Rymer, xiv. 393, 
395—397. 

At Ferrara, Croke applied sepa- 
rately to the faculties of theology and 
law. The theologians were divided. 
One party gave an answer in fiAvour 
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of Henry ; but the instrument was 
oarried off by their opponents. Croke 
solicited the interference of the duke 
of Ferrara ; by open force the valu- 
able prize was wrested from the 
possession of the robbers, and was 
carefully transmitted to England. 
But in his negotiation with the civi- 
lians and canonists, the agent was 
less successful. He offered them one 
hundred crowns, and was told that 
the sum was not worth their accept- 
ance. Eepenting of his parsimony, 
he offered one hundred and fifty the 
next morning ; but he was then too 
late, the fiunilty had resolved not to 
interfere in so delicate a question. 
From Padua, however, he sent an 
answer. How it was obtained, is a 
secret ; but it cost one hundred 
crowns. — Burnet, i. 91. 

5. If in Germany subscriptions 
could not be obtained, it was not 
through want of agents or of bribes. 
The agents were Cranmer, Giovanni 
da Casale, Andreas, and Previdellus ; 
and that money was promised is 
plain from the following testimony of 
Coclseus: Offerebatur mihi hi^ annis 
superioribus ampla remunerationis et 
auri spes, si contra matrimonium regis' 
cum Catharina vel ipse scribere, vel 
universitatum aliquot GermanisB sen- 
tentias, quales aliquot Galliae et ItalisB 
academisB dedissent, procurare volu* 
issem. — Cocl. in Scop, apud Sanders, 
p. 60. 

6. There can be little doubt that 
the same arts were employed in the 
French universities as with those of 
Italy. The letters published by Le 
Grand have exposed the whole in- 
trigue with respect to the university 
of Paris. The first meeting broke 
up, after passing a resolution not to 
deliberate at all on. the question. 



Francis compelled the members to 
assemble again, and a promise was 
made to Henry that out of sixty- 
three voices he should have a majority 
of fifty-six. On a division it appeared 
that he had only a minority of twenty- 
two against tlurty-six. The duke of 
Norfolk wrote to the French cabinet 
to complain. Assemblies were re- 
peatedly held ; and one of these was 
so artfully managed, that the king 
obtained fifty-three votes against 
thirty-seven. The fjMJulty assembled 
the next day to rescind those pro- 
ceedings. They were disappointed. 
The bishop of Senlis had carried away 
the register; it was impossible to 
erase the decree ; and a resolution 
was passed forbidding any member 
to give an opinion in favour of Henry. 
Francis, irritated by their obstinacy, 
ordered the president of the parlia- 
ment to make a judicial inquiry into 
their conduct ; but that minister, 
better informed than the king, advised 
him to allow the matter to sleep in 
silence ; for, if all the particulars 
were made public, the inquiry would 
prove to the prejudice of Henry. 
J'ecris audit Seigneur, que Ton la 
doit faire surseoir, jusqu'k ce que 
ledit seigneur aura entendu par moy 
comment Taffaire a ^t^ conduite, et 
que ladite information pourroit par 
aventure plus nuire au(Ut roy d'An- 
gleterre que profiter. — Le Grand, iii. 
458 — 491. Du Moulins, an unex- 
ceptionable witness, says that he had 
examined the account laid before 
Francis, from which it was evident 
that the votes given for Henry 
had been purchased with English 
gold, and that the real opinion 
of the university was against the 
divorce. — Molin. Not. ad Const. Dec 
p. 602. 
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